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Preface 


1. The purpose of this book 


This book is a manual of the Finnish language, describing its features 
and difficulties in addition to the basic grammar, word derivation 
information, spelling and style guidance, etc. This is not a textbook 
but a reference. The idea is that you can use the book to check specific 
issues in Finnish that are important to you in some occasion. For 
example, a reader with limited or maybe no previous knowledge about 
Finnish can consult this book to find information about a particular 
phenomenon or language form in Finnish, about the way to write 
some notation in Finnish, or about some specific difficulty in 
translating into Finnish. 

However, the book can also be read systematically to get a more 
thorough understanding of Finnish and to find new interesting 
possibilities or pitfalls in the language. For this, you probably need to 
know Finnish well enough to read simple newspaper text or to use 
Finnish in simple everyday conversation. 

In principle, no previous knowledge is assumed, but in practice, 
most people would find this book hard to read if they do not know 
Finnish at all—unless they are linguists or polyglots. The problem 
would be lack of motivation and general framework. For example, due 
to the systematic approach, the book has a long discussion of variation 
of word stems and suffixes before it deals with specific suffixes and 
their meanings. 


2. The scope of this book 


The Finnish language described in this book is primarily standard 
written Finnish, but common features of spoken Finnish are presented 
both as a summary and in the context of normal presentation of the 
grammar. In addition, widespread “language errors” (i.e., deviations 
from language norms) are discussed, since the purpose is also to help 
to understand written and spoken language in the wild. 

The book also covers many topics that most grammars do not deal 
with, such as details of pronunciation, adaption of foreign words into 
Finnish, various notational conventions that differ from those used in 
English, and even dialects and poetic language. 

The vocabulary of a language, including information about the 


inflection patterns, as well as the use of phrases belongs to dictionaries 
and phrase books rather than a manual like this. However, this book 
contains some information about vocabulary, including word 
derivation and composition. It also describes forms of common words 
as used in spoken language, since these are not that well covered in 
dictionaries. Moreover, meanings of example words are often given in 
parentheses, when this seems to be relevant to understanding the 
general description. Consulting a good dictionary is useful, though, 
especially since the descriptions of meanings in this book are very 
brief. 


3. Suggestions to different types of 
readers 


Even people who speak Finnish well, perhaps as their native 
language, may find this book interesting. An analysis of a language 
feature may give you a deeper understanding of something that you 
use fluently at the practical level. Moreover, such understanding helps 
a native speaker of Finnish to avoid language errors when speaking a 
foreign language: we all tend to use features of our native language in 
other languages, too. This book also describes features that are not in 
widespread use in modern language but help you to understand older 
texts—and maybe to enrich your own texts with carefully used “old 
Finnish”. 

In particular, this book documents phenomena that are common in 
Finnish but generally not described in textbooks or grammars. For 
example, actual pronunciation of foreign names in Finnish often 
greatly differs from the instructions given in encyclopedias and other 
sources. 

People learning Finnish at an early phase may find descriptions in 
this book useful for orientation, for explaining background, and 
especially for dealing with complicated phenomena, such as word 
inflection. Language learning is both cumulative (you just add new 
words, phrases, etc., to the repertoire you have) and perceptional (you 
learn completely new concepts and ideas). This book mainly helps 
with the latter, though as an aside, you will learn new words as well. 

People who know Finnish well can read this book systematically 
to improve their command of the language, written and spoken. This 
is useful especially to people who have mostly learned the language by 
the natural method. This book can be also used as a reference book 
when you are uncertain about some features of the language. 

Translators, interpreters, and localizers can use this book as a 
reference to Finnish grammar, orthography, and to some extent style. 


This book discusses both normative rules of Finnish and common 
usage; the latter may be relevant e.g. when translating informal 
material or dialogues. 


4. The structure of this book 


This book is divided into numbered sections grouped into chapters. 
Within each section, and even each subsection, the presentation 
proceeds from simple descriptions to finer details and exceptions, if 
possible. In systematic reading, if you find some topic covered in more 
detail than you care about on first reading, just skip to the next section 
(or subsection). 


The overall structure of this book is the following: 

First, some general information about Finnish is presented for 
orientation, in chapters “Historical and cultural background” and 
“Key features of Finnish”. The latter describes principles of using 
suffixes, phenomena like variation in word stem in inflection, and 
other general concepts and principles. Many features are described 
here at the general level, to be repeated in more concrete forms 
later. 

The chapter “Pronunciation and writing” then describes the rules 
for writing and pronunciation, covering differences between them 
in detail. It also presents punctuation rules and special writing 
rules applied in various notations, such as dates and monetary 
quantities. 

The vocabulary is described next. For practical reasons, this part 
consists of three chapters: “Vocabulary”, “Word derivation”, and 
“Compound words”. 

Then the parts of speech are described, in chapters “Nouns”, 
“Adjectives”, “Adverbs”, “Pronouns”, “Numerals”, “Particles”, and 
“Word-like suffixes". The description includes both the formation of 
inflected forms and their meanings and use. Intermixed with the 
presentation of parts of speech, there are two chapters “Singular 
and plural” and “Possessive suffixes”, which would be differently 
placed in a purely logical order. 

Higher-level structural issues like word order and subclauses are 
discussed in chapter “Sentence structures”. It also includes things 
like the choice of the case form of an object, one of the tough parts 
for advanced learners. 

After this systematic presentation, some additional topics are 
covered. First, chapter “Poetic features” describes phenomena like 
alliteration, described as something appearing in normal prose, too, 
rather than as poetry proper. 

Chapter “Spoken Finnish” describes first common spoken Finnish, a 


language form that you normally hear in TV, public discussions, 
and everyday language when it lacks specific dialect features. Then 
some key features of major dialects are described. 

The last of the normal chapters, “Language technology and 
Finnish” describes technical aspects, such as writing Finnish on a 
computer, typesetting Finnish texts, and translation and 
localization issues specific to Finnish. The chapter starts with an 
executive summary of the topic, designed to be readable as 
standalone, too. 

The remaining chapters are appendix-like: “Suffix glossary”, which 
is an index to derivation, inflection, and other suffixes; “Inflection 
classes”, which lists the inflection types of noun-like words and 
verbs; “Compositive forms of verbs”, which covers a large number 
of forms of verbs used in compound words; “Proper names”, which 
lists Finnish forms of foreign proper names, with English 
equivalents and some explantations; “Abbreviations”, which lists 
the commonly used (and some less common) abbreviations; “Style 
settings for Finnish in Word”, which has information that is 
otherwise very difficult to find; “References”, which describes 
essential reference material on Finnish, mostly in Finnish, in 
printed or online form; and “Finnish grammar terms”, which lists 
Finnish-language terms used in Finnish grammars, with English 
equivalents. 


Notations used in this book 
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Historical and cultural background 


5. A short history of Finnish 


Language forms similar to modern Finnish have been spoken in the 
current area of Finland and some neighboring areas for a long time, 
but it is unknown how long. The oldest written evidence is in a birch 
bark letter from the 13th century. These language forms are the origin 
of what are now regarded as Finnish, Estonian, Karelian, and some 
other languages, collectively known as Finnic (or Fennic or Balto- 
Fennic) languages. They have been heavily influenced by Baltic, 
Slavic, and Germanic languages, but mostly in vocabulary only. To 
some extent, and somewhat debatably, Germanic languages have also 
affected some features of grammatical structures. 

The Finnish language, in the strict sense of the word, was created in 
the 16th century when a literary standard form was developed for a 
Bible translation and other religious purposes, based mostly in the 
language form spoken in the area of Turku (in southwest Finland). It 
was later developed by adapting features from other language forms 
(“dialects”), by adopting a more uniform orthography, and by 
extending the vocabulary in a planned manner especially in the 19th 
century, for use in administration, science, etc. 

For centuries, religious use was the main context of using standard 
Finnish, as opposite to the local language forms, or “dialects”. 
Administration, education, etc. used Swedish, because Finland was 
part of Sweden (until 1808-1809). This was not changed by the 
annexation of Finland to Russia, though Russian was taken into use in 
some contexts in administration. However, later in the 19th century, 
there were many attempts at establishing a role for Finnish, the 
language of the majority of people, and it was increasingly used in 
literary form. In the 1860’s, a decision was made to give Finnish an 
official position along with Swedish. 


The use of Finnish in official contexts as well as in literature and 
public communication increased, through some difficulties. The 
language had been just a spoken language in everyday use by mostly 
uneducated people, on one hand, and a standard language in limited 
use in the church and some other contexts, on the other hand. The 
language was developed by introducing a large number of words in all 
areas of life, often after systematic design. For example, Elias Lonnrot, 
the author of Kalevala, the national epos, also created a large number 
of Finnish terms for botany. 

The standard variant of Finnish is known as yleiskieli (general/ 
common language) or, especially in written form, as kirjakieli (book 
language) in Finnish. It has been taught at school, and it has been 
widely adopted. However, like most standard languages, it is really 
nobody’s native language. Radio, tv, and the Internet have made the 
common spoken language of the Helsinki area largely known and 
imitated in other areas, too, so we can say that in addition to standard 
literary Finnish and old local language forms, dialects, there is also a 
common “standard” spoken language. To many people, it is their most 
natural language, which they use in speech and often in informal 
writing, too, though they may switch to the standard literary variant 
in some contexts (like speaking to someone who does not seem to 
speak Finnish fluently). 

From the late 20th century, the influence of English has been 
considerable especially in technology, science, humanities, and 
administration. The impact has mostly been limited to vocabulary and 
phrases. 


6. How is Finnish related to other 
languages? 


The Finnish language, now spoken by over 5 million people, belongs 
to the Fenno-Ugric group of the Uralic languages. Uralic (or Uralian) 
languages are called that way because they are spoken both to the 
west and to the east of the Ural Mountains and their original area is 
thought to be somewhere in the vicinity of those mountains. 

Estonian and Karelian are close relatives of Finnish, but mutual 
intelligibility is rather limited. Both Estonian and Karelian have 
considerable internal variation, and each of them is divided into two 
or more languages according to some scholars. 

The Sami languages, spoken in Northern Finland and Scandinavia, 
are more remote relatives, Hungarian, the largest of Uralic languages, 
is very different from Finnish—linguistic comparisons were needed to 
establish that the languages are related at all. Other Uralic languages, 


such as Mari, are mostly spoken in various areas in Russia. 


The Uralic family of languages is possibly related to Indo-European 
languages (such as English, German, Swedish, Latin, Russian, Hindi, 
etc), but the relationship is highly debatable. The arguments are based 
on a few similarities which might, according to other scholars, be 
based on language universals, loanwords, or pure coincidences. Some 
similarities in vocabularies are caused by relatively new loanwords 
which were taken into Finnish, largely via Swedish, due to strong 
cultural contacts (only very few words have gone in the opposite 
direction). 

There are several structural similarities between Uralian and Turkic 
languages (such as Turkish), for example vowel harmony. However, 
linguists generally do not regard the undeniable typological 
similarities as evidence for common origin. 


7. Is Finnish a difficult language? 


It depends on your background and attitude whether Finnish is a 
difficult language. Generally, a person who speaks e.g. English, 
French, Spanish, or German as his native language will learn any of 
the other languages more easily than Finnish. The reason is that 
Finnish belongs to an entirely different group of languages and has 
both a different structure and its own vocabulary, where you won’t see 
many words you know from other languages. 

Finnish is a strongly suffix-oriented language. To English-speaking 
people, for example, this poses both a conceptual difficulty and a 
practical challenge. First, you need to get acquainted with the 
princples of using suffixes. Second, you need to learn the actual 
suffixes and their use, which is comparable to learning a large number 
of prepositions 

The difficulties are often exaggerated, however. Although a Finnish 
word can have dozens of inclined forms, many forms are rather rare. 
For example, Finnish is conventionally described as having 14 or 15 
cases for nouns, but 2 cases (nominative and genitive) cover well over 


60% of occurrences. A word can have a large number of different 
suffixes, with no theoretical upper bound, but difficult clusters of 
suffixes are rare. 

The pronunciation is rather regular, with some exceptions like 
doubling of consonants at word boundaries under certain conditions. 
Some sounds or combinations of sounds can be difficult to learn; e.g. 
“6” and “y” and syllable-final “h” (which do not exist in English). 

Learning a Finnish word usually means that you also need to learn 
something about its inflection, such as a few thematic forms. Learning 
that “elk” is hirvi in Finnish is not sufficient for using the word 
properly; you also need to know whether its genitive is hirven or hirvin 
(it’s the former) so that you can form its different case forms. On the 
hand, you do not need to learn the grammatical gender (there is 
none), and you do not need to learn the written and spoken form of a 
word separately. 


8. Where is Finnish spoken? 


Finnish is spoken mainly in Finland, where it is the native language of 
about 90% of the population. People with Swedish as their native 
language generally speak Finnish well, and many of them are truly 
bilingual, whereas other language minorities have rather varying skills 
in Finnish. 

Finnish is also spoken by about 450,000 people in Sweden, though 
the estimates on this vary a lot. In other neighboring countries, 
Finnish-speaking minorities are much smaller. There are also Finnish- 
speaking people in the US, Canada, Australia, etc., but the use of 
Finnish has decreased there. 

Two dialects of Finnish, mednkieli (meiddn kieli) and kveeni in 
Norway, have been defined as languages by the national authorities. 
Of these, mednkieli, spoken in northern Sweden by about 30,000 
people, is relatively close to standard Finnish, and it is linguistically 
one of the northern dialects of Finnish. 


9. Variants of Finnish 


Like almost any living language, Finnish exists in several different 
variants. “Standard Finnish” is what grammars, dictionaries, and 
textbooks mostly deal with, and it is taught at schools and used in 
public presentations and formal occasions. It is hardly anyone’s native 
language, though. 

In the old days, people learned a local language version, or 
“dialect”, as their native language. We will cover some main features 
of major dialects in this book. In urban areas, and even more 


generally, differences between dialects have partly been leveled down. 
Especially young and urban people tend to use “common spoken 
Finnish”, which differs from standard Finnish in several ways. It might 
even be called standard spoken Finnish, even though it lacks all 
formal standards. 

Later in this book there is a description of basic deviations of 
standard spoken Finnish from standard (written) Finnish. Standard 
spoken Finnish is what you can expect to hear in informal discussions 
between people from different areas of Finland or people living in the 
Helsinki area, where the use of dialectal features is uncommon. The 
language used e.g. in TV and radio broadcasts tends to be standard 
spoken Finnish in informal programs, standard Finnish in news, 
interviews of officials, etc., though spoken language features may be 
used intentionally or unintentionally in them. Standard spoken Finnish 
can be characterized as the common spoken language in Helsinki, 
originally reflecting some dialectal features, but now recognized as 
rather neutral with respect to dialects. Especially radio, TV, and to 
some extent films made it known and imitated in other parts of the 
country. 

In addition, there are local slangs and professional jargons. These 
language forms are not discussed much in this book. There is an 
extensive site about Helsinki slang (Stadin slangi; in standard Finnish), 
which includes glossaries of the slang. 


10. Regulation of Finnish 


In this book, we refer to standard Finnish as a language form that 
follows the norms and conventions defined for written Finnish. As 
with other languages, this is not a matter of standards issued by 
standards organizations, except for a few issues. Instead, the rules are 
set by language authorities, such as Kielitoimisto (language bureau), 
which has had different organization statuses; now it is a department 
of Kotimaisten kielten keskus, Kotus (Institute for the Languages of 
Finland). There is also suomen kielen lautakunta (Board for the Finnish 
language), working in cooperation with Kotus. 

The national standard SFS 4175 Numeroiden ja merkkien 
kirjoittaminen (with the English title “Typing of numbers, marks and 
signs”) specifies several notational conventions. 

The recommendations of the authorities can be characterized as 
“official”, but they have no legal status. However, they have widely 
been regarded as defining what is correct and what is not. In recent 
years, the recommendations have partly been changed to a more 
liberal direction, causing protests. 

There is a large number of language guides for Finnish in Finnish, 


mostly promoting the rules of the language authorities, but partly with 
some added principles and intentional or unintentional deviation from 
the “official” rules. The most extensive online guide is Nykyajan 
kielenopas, by the author of this book. Section References lists some 
official printed and onlie materia by Kotus. 

Publishers and educational institutions have their own guides, but 
they are mostly limited to presenting special rules only. They typically 
emphasize some principles in the official rules, present some 
deviations from them, or give some added instructions on matters not 
covered by them. Thus, the situation is different from the regulation of 
English, which is largely handled by major publishers and language 
guides issued by them. 


Key features of Finnish 


11. Finnish as a suffix-rich language 


Use of suffixes 

Finnish uses suffixes—short parts of a word appended to a word—for a 
wide range of purposes. Suffixes are used to form different cases of a 
noun, largely for the same purposes as English uses prepositions. In 
English, we say “at school”; in Finnish, this is one word, koulussa, 
consisting of the base koulu (school) and the case suffix ssa. Some 
suffixes of nouns, conventionally called possessive suffixes, are used to 
express association with a person or a thing: “my school” is kouluni in 
Finnish. 

Suffixes of verbs are used to express person, tense, and mood. The 
verb from sanoisin means “I would say”, with sano being the verb base, 
isi being the suffix of the conditional mood, and n being the person 
suffix for first person singular. 

To take a more complicated example, juoksentelisinkohan (I wonder 
if I should run around aimlessly) is one of the examples often 
presented about the complexity of Finnish word forms. Its division into 
morphemes (parts that have a meaning of their own) is: juokse|ntel| 
isi|n|ko|han. It starts with the verb stem juokse- (to run; infinitive: 
juosta). This is followed by the suffix -ntel-, which is one of the 
variants of a derivational suffix that indicates repeated action, often 
with some other change in meaning, too (hence “to run around 
aimlessly”). The -isi- suffix is the conditional suffix, -n- is 1st person 
singular suffix, -ko is an interrogative suffix (turning a the verb to a 


predicate of a question), and -han is a suffix with varying meanings, 
such as softening a question or turning it to express doubt (hence “I 
wonder if”). 


Suffixes as the only form of inflection 

Adding suffixes is the only way of inflecting words in Finnish, though 
this may involve changes in word stem. In linguistics (but not in this 
book), the inflection of nouns, adjectives, and numerals is often called 
declension, and the inflection of verbs is often called conjugation. 

To be exact, some inflection of pronouns means using infixes, 
something added inside a word, rather than at the end, e.g. joka: 
jonka (which : of which). However, these are formally described in 
terms of using suffixes and an invariable ending like ka. 

Some features of Finnish may look like stem inflection in the same 
sense as in English use of vowel alteration inside a word, e.g. “sing : 
sang : sung”. The words vydssd and vdissd are forms of the Finnish 
word vy6 (belt), in the inessive case, in singular and plural. So it may 
look like Finnish formed the plural by changing the diphthong yo to 
the diphthong 6i. Here the plural suffix is i, but it causes changes in 
the form stem: yo before i is simplified to 6. 


Inflection of noun-like words 

Finnish nouns have 14 or 15 case forms, most of which have both a 
singular form and a plural form. The plural forms have a plural suffix 
before the case suffix. Adjectives, pronouns, and numerals have in 
principle the same case forms as nouns, but pronouns have many 
specialties in this respect. 


Word-like suffixes 


Some suffixes, called word-like suffixes or enclitic particles, are 
comparable to independent words in meaning but attached to another 
word. Many of them have varying and even idiomatic usage, which is 
difficult to master. One of the simplest suffix of this kind is kin, which 
basically corresponds to “also” or “too”, so that e.g. koulussakin means 
“at school, too”. Instead of this suffix, the separate adverb myds (e.g., 
my0s koulussa) can often be used. However, the kin suffix may have a 
special tone or even special meanings. 


Suffixes in word derivation 

Suffixes are also widely used for word derivation. Words with multiple 
derivational suffixes are common in Finnish. For example, from tila 
(status, state, condition), the word tilasto (statistics) has been derived, 
and from it, the verb stem tilastoi- (to collect statistics) has been 


formed—and this can go on, e.g. tilastointi means the act or process of 
collecting statistics. 


Few prefixes 

Suffixes and compound words are by far the most important methods 
of forming new words in Finnish. Prefixes are used much less, and all 
prefixes can actually be explained as words used in compounds rather 
than true prefixes. The common negative prefixes are ei- and epd-, 
corresponding to English “non-” or “un-”, but they can be regarded as 
forms of the negation verb. 


Order of suffixes 
The order of suffixes is regular: derivational suffixes come first, then 
inflectional suffixes, then possessive suffixes, and finally the word-like 
suffixes. For example, the word tilastoinnissammekin consists of the 
base word tila, the derivational suffixes sto, i-, and nni- (a contextual 
variant of nti), the case suffix ssa, the possessive suffix mme, and the 
enclicitic kin. In English, the corresponding expression is “in our 
process of collecting statistics, too”. In inflection of nouns, the plural 
indicator (i or j) precedes the case suffix. 

The following figure illustrates the order of suffixes in an another 
example, varastoistasiko (from your stores, with an interrogative suffix 
ko; such a form is used in questions of a particular type). 


A word may contain several derivational suffixes and several enclitic 
suffixes. Only one plural suffix, one case suffix, and one possessive 
suffix may appear. As an exception, the word montaa, a double 
partitive form of moni (many) with two partitive suffixes ta and a, is 
now accepted in standard language. The words sindllddn and sindlleen 
(as such) have the essive suffix nd and another case suffix (adessive lld 
or allative lle) are in use, but regarded as substandard; the simpler 
sindnsd (or sillddn) and silleen are recommended. 


Few small words 

Due to the extensive use of suffixes, Finnish has relatively few “small 
words”. It has no articles and almost no prepositions. Very short words 
are usually conjunctions, common pronouns, interjections, or other 
affective particles. 


Synthetic language 


Finnish is often characterized as a “synthetic” language, as opposite to 


e.g. English, which is largely “analytic” language. Synthetic languages 
express relationships using suffixes or other inflection of words, 
whereas analytic languages use auxiliary words or word order for the 
same purpose. 


How suffix-rich, really? 

Although Finnish uses suffixes heavily, it is possible to exaggerate this. 
In contests for the longest word, you may encounter words like 
epajarjestelmdllistyttamattomyydelldnsdkddnkohan. It is understandable 
in principle, but would never be used in practice. There is no 
theoretical upper limit on the amount of suffixes in a word, but at 
some point, words just become incomprehensible if they have too 
many suffixes. 

In spoken language and in informal writing, very long words are 
rare, and separate words might be used instead of or in addition 
suffixes. For example, instead of kouluni, common spoken language 
uses mun kouluni, expressing the first person singular in two ways, or 
simpler mun koulu, using just the genitive of a personal pronoun (mun 
is a spoken form of the literary minun). 

Similarly, many complicated word forms that you might see 
mentioned as good examples of the suffix-rich, synthetic nature of 
Finnish are more or less just literary creations. A word like 
kirjoitettuasi corresponds to a multi-word clause in English: “after you 
have/had written”. However, you rarely hear such words. Normal 
spoken language, as well as informal written language, would use a 
clause that is structurally close to the English example: kun olet/olit 
kirjoittanut. 

Considering only inflection, not word derivation or word-like 
particles that may be appended to words, Finnish has about 140 forms 
for a noun and about 260 forms for a verb. 


Lexicalization 

Inflection suffixes create new forms of a word, whereas derivational 
suffixes create new words. The difference is conventional and relative, 
though. In particular, derived forms often become used as independent 
words and lose connection with their base word. This is called 
lexicalization. 

Quite often, a lexicalized form still survives as an inflection form, 
too. For example, the postposition jdlkeen (after), e.g. tamdn jdlkeen 
(after this), is a lexicalization of the illative form of jdlki (track, trace), 
thus originally meaning “into the track/trace of...”. It is still possible 
to use it as a normal inflected form of jdlki, too. This may be 
confusing, but mostly a lexicalized form is used primarily in its special 


meaning; when such an interpretation is impossible, it is interpreted as 
an inflected form. 


Impact of word formation 

Due to extensive use of word derivation and compound words, Finnish 
words that are related to the same concept are often related in an 
apparent way. This may help in learning new words, and it makes 
many words easier even to native speakers to the language. Compare, 
for example, the English words “botany” and “phytology”, with no 
roots in the basic vocabulary of English, with their Finnish counterpart 
kasvitiede, formed from the common words kasvi (plant) and tiede 
(science). 

On the other hand, the repetition of the same base word can be 
stylistically disturbing, and Finnish writers and translators often need 
to take extra measures to avoid too much repetition. It is easy to 
construct sentences that are formally quite correct but ridiculous due 
to base word repetition, e.g. Kirjailija kirjoitti kirjeen kirjastossa (An 
author wrote a letter in a library). 

It is easy to present examples of dozens and hundreds of words 
based on a single root word. However, such sets of words do not 
always form a cluster of interrelated words in the mind of a native 
speaker. For example, it is easy to see that jdrjestelmdllinen (systematic) 
is derived from jdrjestelmd (system), but the latter is not intuitively 
seen as ultimately a derivative of jdrki (reason, sense), even though it 
historically is. Irregular changes in word stem may hide the 
relationships. For example, probably only a Finn who has studied the 
history of the language recognizes the verbs kdydd (to visit etc.) and 
kdvelld (to walk) as related. 


12. Congruence 


The congruence concept 
As a general concept, congruence means that the grammatical form of 
a word is the same as the form of another word, at least in some 
respect. This need not mean that the suffixes are the same. For 
example, the expression iso kala (small fish) has the illative form isoon 
kalaan; the suffixes here are different, on and an, but they both are 
illative suffixes. 

We can express congruence by saying that a word congrues with 
another word. 

Congruence is sometimes called agreement. 


Congruence between adjective and noun 

An adjective used as an attribute of a noun congrues with the noun. A 
simple example was given above. If a noun has several adjectives as its 
attributes, they all congrue with it. For example, uusi punainen auto 
means “new red car”, and to express “in a/the new car”, we need to 
put all the words into the inessive case (ssA case): uudessa punaisessa 
autossa. 

Congruence may make expressions sound or look funny in their 
repetitiveness. On the other hand, it often makes the structure of a 
sentence easier to see: you can infer that words probably belong to the 
same expression when they are in the same case form. 

Many Indo-European language have congruence to some extent, but 
English has lost it. Congruence shows little signs of vanishing from 
Finnish, except for expressions like trade names in marketing texts. 
When a large shopping center was opened with the name Iso omena, 
“big apple”, the name was used without congruence, e.g. Iso omenassa, 
for some time. Due to people’s protests, normal congruence, e.g. Isossa 
omenassa, became dominant. On the other hand, long trade names of 
products are nowadays common, and in them, companies tend to 
inflect only the last word, e.g. Valio rasvaton maito : Valio rasvaton 
maitoa (instead of rasvatonta maitoa). However, such names are not 
used outside marketing texts. 


Exceptions to congruence of attributes 
There are some exceptions to congruence, i.e. expressions with 
incongruence. A few adjectives such as pikku (little) are always 
uninflected, i.e. they always have the same form. For example, we say 
pikku poika (a little boy), pikku pojalle, pikku pojan etc.; often 
compound words like pikkupoika are used instead of such expressions, 
with a slight difference in meaning. The most common uninflected 
adjectives are: aika, aimo, ensi, eri, joka, kelpo, koko, melko, pikku, tosi, 
viime. Some of these are also used as nouns, with inflection (e.g. aika: 
ajan : ajat), and tosi is an inflected adjective when used in the meaning 
“true”. Colloquially, some nouns are used as uninflected adjectives, 
e.g. inme (meaning “miracle” as a noun, “weird” as an adjective). 
There are also several sayings where congruence is broken so that 
an adjective and a noun are both inflected, but in different cases. From 
hyvd (good) and mieli (mind, state of mind), we can form the 
expression hyvdlld mielelld (in good mood), but we can alternatively 
use plural forms, and then the parts are in different cases: hyvilld mielin 
(instead of hyvilld mielilld). The form hyvilld is adessive, the form mielin 
is instructive plural, having here the same meaning as the adessive. 
The noun can also be in the partitive case, e.g. pitkdn aikaa (for a long 
time). 


In some phrases, incongruence is obligatory, but in others, it varies 
with a congruent phrase. Additional examples, in alphabetic order by 
the main word (the noun): vahdn aikaa, vahdaksi aikaa, silld aikaa, tdlld 
erdd, tdlla haavaa, ndilld keinoin ~ keinoilla, samalla kertaa ~ kerralla, 
missd kohtaa ~ kohdin ~ kohdassa, ndilla main ~ mailla, pahoilla mielin, 
kaikella muotoa, missd mdarin, ndiltd nurkin ~ nurkilta, taltad osin ~ 
osalta, toiselle puolen ~ puolelle, puolelta pdivin, ndilla main ~ mailla, 
ndilla seuduin ~ ndilld seuduilla, talla tapaa ~ tavoin ~ tavalla, talld 
tietoa, yksissd tuumin, silld vadlin. 

Such expressions may have incongruence in number, too. If the 
main word is in the instructive, it is plural, as the instructive almost 
always is, but the attribute can be singular, e.g. tdlld keinoin as an 
alternative to ndilld keinoin (by this means). 


Congruence between two nouns 

In Finnish, a noun that is an attribute of another noun is normally in 
the genitive, e.g. Helsingin alue (Helsinki area), so there is no question 
of congruence. However, a title or a job description of a person may 
appear before a name, e.g. tohtori Lehto (doctor Lehto). Although it is 
somewhat debatable what the grammatical structure is in such 
expressions, the following principles are applied: 

- A simple title indicating a degree, honorary position, or job title is 
uninflected, e.g. tohtori Lehdolle. A title can be regarded as simple 
even though it consists of several words, if it is an established 
expression with a fixed meaning, e.g. tekniikan tohtori (PhD in 
technology). 

A description is normally inflected, congruing with the name, e.g. 
tuotanto-osaston johtaja tohtori Lehto : tuotanto-osaston johtajalle 
tohtori Lehdolle (doctor Lehto, the director of production division). 
When it is not clear whether a simple title or a description is 
present, it can be inflected or uninflected, but the tendency is to 
keep it uninflected. E.g. the word syytetty (the accused) is normally 
treated like a title, syytetty Virtanen : syytetty Virtaselle, even though 
it is not a title but indicates the role of a person in a certain 
context. The language standards in this issue used to be relatively 
strict but complicated; now it is permitted to keep all titles 
uninflected. 


A proper name may have a common noun before it, characterizing the 
type of thing denoted, e.g. hotelli Adlon (hotel Adlon). When the 
common noun has no attributes, it is always uninflected, e.g. hotelli 
Adlonissa. When it has attributes, it is inflected, e.g. kaupungin 
parhaassa hotellissa Adlonissa (in Adlon, the best hotel in the city). 
Personal names are combinations of two or more nouns. In them, 


only the last part (surname) is inflected, e.g. Jukka Korpela : Jukka 
Korpelalle. 


Congruence in number 

The congruence described above applies also to number, i.e. the use of 
plural versus singular. For example, we say iso talo (big house) : isossa 
talossa (in a/the big house) : isoissa taloissa (in big houses), where the 
last two words both have the plural suffix i before the case suffix ssa. 

When the noun is plural in its form but singular in meaning (a 
plurale tantum word), congruence follows the grammatical form, e.g. 
kauniit kasvot (beautiful face). 

A predicate and a predicative usually congrue with the subject in 
number, e.g. Tdmd on hyvd auto (This is a good car) but Ndmd ovat 
hyvid autoja (These are good cars), where all words are in plural form. 
This is described in more detail in chapter Singular and plural. 


Congruence of verbs 

When the subject of a clause is a personal pronoun, the predicate is in 
the corresponding personal form, e.g. mind tieddn (I know), sind tieddt 
(you know). This is an important phenomenon, but it is not 
congruence in the sense described above, since the grammatical form 
is not the same. 

It is customary to say that the predicate congrues with the subject 
in number, even though the plural of a verb and the plural of a noun 
are different concepts. For example, we say ministeri tietdd (the 
minister knows), but ministerit tietdvdt (the ministers know). There are 
some exceptions to such “congruence” in standard language, and in 
common spoken language, it is largely absent—we say ministerit tietdd. 


13. Parts of speech 


Words in Finnish can be divided into the following broad classes: 

* Name-like words: nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and numerals. 
There is no suitable name for this class in common use in English, 
though the word “nominals” is sometimes used; the Finnish term is 
nominit. These words have inflection in cases and singular/plural 
distinction. 

Verbs. They have inflection in person, tense, and mood. Some 
inflected forms of verbs, namely participles and infinitives, have 
dual essence: they also have properties of name-like words, like 
case forms. 

Particles. This covers all other words: adverbs, conjunctions, 
prepositions, postpositions, and interjection. They have no 


inflection as such, though many adverbs are originally case forms 
of nouns, and some words might be interpreted either as adverbs or 
as noun forms that have special use. 


14. Syllable boundaries 


The syllable concept 
The division of words to syllables is largely conventional, but it is 
based on real phenomena in pronunciation. A syllable break does not 
break the flow of sounds, but it may affect the relative strengths of 
sounds. For example, the Finnish word maanosa is a compound that 
consists of the parts maan and osa. This division is also a syllable 
break, and this means that there is a secondary stress on the syllable o, 
giving the vowel higher strength. It is this stress, rather than any 
pause, that may create the impression of a two-part word. 
Mostly syllable breaks do not cause any direct audible effect. 

Syllable division is, however, important for several reasons: 

* it affects consonant gradation, described in the next two sections 

* it affects the placement of secondary stress 

* in poetry, syllables are used as basic units 


Syllable division is not the same thing as hyphenation as used for 
word division. Hyphenation is allowed at syllable breaks only, but not 
every syllable break is a permitted hyphenation point. 


Open and closed syllables in consonant gradation 
Syllables are important in Finnish due to their effect on consonant 
gradation, which is one form of stem variation. For example, the 
plural of lakki (cap) is lakit, where the double kk has turned into a 
single k. 

In consonant gradation, the stem depends on whether a syllable is 
open or closed. In this context, the syllable concept is metric, and a 
syllable is open if it ends with a vowel (which can be a short vowel or 
a long vowel or part of a diphthong) and closed if it ends with a 
consonant. This can be alternatively formulated as follows: a syllable 
is closed if its vowels are followed by a consonant cluster or a word- 
final consonant. 


Determining syllable boundaries 
To divide a word to syllables, we first need to split it to component 
words if it is a compound word (closed compound). 

Otherwise, the syllable concept is defined so that there is a syllable 


boundary within a word before the last consonant of any consonant 
cluster. Thus, a single consonant between two vowels starts a syllable, 
and in when there are two consonants between two vowels, the 
syllable boundary is between the consonants. 

There is also a syllable boundary between vowels, too, unless they 
form a long vowel or diphthong. In syllables other than the first one, 
diphthongs are possible only with i, u, or y as the second component 
(with few exceptions). It is not always possible to infer the location of 
syllable boundary in a group of three (or more) vowels without 
information about words and even their meanings. For example, the 
written form hauista can have the syllable structure hau.is.ta or the 
structure ha.uis.ta, depending on meaning. This spelling can be a form 
of three different words: hauis, hauki, haku. For the first two, the form 
hauista contains the diphthong au; for the third one, it contains the 
diphthong ui. 

In the following examples, a period “.” is used to indicate syllable 
boundary: 

* kala 

* saa.lis 

* o.me.na 

* kau.la 

* kais.la 
kors.ke.a 

* keit.ti.6 
As the examples show, there can be a syllable consisting of a single 
short vowel only at the start or at the end of a word. However, in 
word division, it is not permitted to separate such a syllable from the 
rest of a word, to another line. Thus, there are three syllables in the 
word keittid, but only one permitted word division point (hyphenation 
point). The word asioin has three syllables, a.si.oin, but no good word 
division point. 


15. Variation in word stem and in 
suffixes 


Finnish has often been characterized as an agglutinative language, in 
the typological classification of languages. This is misleading, 
however. A purely agglutinative language uses affixes (suffixes, 
infixes, or prefixes) that are “glued” to base words so that both the 
base word and the affix remain unchanged. In Finnish, the affix often 
varies, and it often causes changes in word stem. 

Word inflection and derivation is partly agglutinative in Finnish; 
e.g. kouluni (my school) simply combines an unchanged base word 


koulu with an unchanged possessive suffix ni). Howeverm there is 
considerable variation both in stems and suffixes. The only stems with 
no variation are those that end with the short vowel o, u, 6, or y and 
that vowel is preceded by something else than a consonant k, p, or t 
participating in consonant gradiation. To be exact, there are also some 
word stems that invariably end with e (e.g. nalle : nalle|n), but in most 
stems, a final e varies with either i or ee (e.g., kivi : kive|n, aine : ainee| 
n). 

Word stem means the part of a word that does not include suffixes 
(or other affixes). It is not always the same as the dictionary form, and 
it may vary between forms of the word. For example, the dictionary 
form rikas (rich) has a stem that differs from most case forms; the stem 
is rikkaa- in most singular forms and rikka- in most plural forms. 

Most of the stem changes can be described in simple terms, though 
quite a few rules are needed to describe all the variation. A very 
common variation in the stem is a phenomenon called consonant 
gradation, e.g. so that the plural of kauppa (shop; trade) is kaupat, with 
the double pp turning to the single p when the plural suffix t is 
appended. In these examples, the stem has two forms, kauppa- and 
kaupa-; in plural forms, this word has additionally the stems kauppo- 
and kaupo-. 

The most common variation in suffixes is vowel variation due to a 
principle called vowel harmony. For example, we say kaupassa (in a/ 
the shop) but metsdssd (in a/the forest), i.e. the case suffix has two 
forms ssa and ssd depending on what vowels appear in the base word. 

In this book, we describe some of the stem variation by writing 
different forms separated by a colon “:”. This a common convention in 
Finnish grammars. For example, poika : poja- means that the word 
poika (boy; son) appears in inflected forms mostly as poja-, e.g. in the 
plural form pojat and in the genitive form pojan. 


The nature and origin of stem variation 

In addition to consonant gradation and vowel harmony, there is other 
variation in word stems in Finnish. A good example is verb inflection 
like juon : join (I drink : I drank), which seem to have the tense 
expressed by vowel changes in the verb stem, much like in the 
corresponding English verb. Similarly, the relationship poika : pojan 
(boy : boy’s), explained in the description of consonant gradation, is 
substantial word stem inflection. 

Knowledge about the history of Finnish may help in understanding 
and remembering phenomena of the current language. For example, 
the verb stem juo- (to drink) is based on the earlier form with a long 
vowel, joo-, which is still in use in Estonian. In past tense forms, i was 
added to the stem, causing length reduction of the preceding vowel, 


and a diphthong was born: joi-. Therefore, the past tense forms did not 
participate in the change that produced juo-. 


“Basic forms” can be exceptional 
By convention, the basic form of a word is 

* nominative singular for a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, or a 

numeral (collectively called noun-like words) 

* | infinitive, short form, for a verb 
In Finnish, as in many other languages, the “basic form” (nominative 
singular) of a noun is often more or less exceptional and deviates from 
most other forms. For example, words that end with s in the “basic 
form” have varying types of stems in most other forms, such as tulos : 
tuloksen (result), with the stem tulokse-, and vapaus : vapauden 
(freedom), with the stem vapaude-. Language learning might be 
somewhat easier if dictionaries had the inflectional stem rather than 
the nominative singular as the key form. 

One reason why the basic form is often exceptional is that some 
phonetic changes have taken place only at the end of a word. For 
example, at some point of language history, a word-final e was 
changed to i. Words like kivi originally ended with e in the basic form, 
too, and had regular inflection: kive : kiven : kivessd etc. 


16. Consonant gradation 


Consonant gradation in a nutshell 
Consonant gradation is a specific kind of variation inside a word stem. 
It means variation between alternatives called strong grade and weak 
grade involving a stop (a k, p, or t sound, or rarely a g, b, or d) at least 
in the strong grade. The weak grade mostly appears at the start of a 
closed syllable (i.e., a syllable ending with a consonant). 

In the following examples, the n suffix makes the last syllable 
closed, causing the weak grade: kato : kadon, katto : katon, pelto : 
pellon. The examples illustrate gradation of t in different contexts. 


Basic rules of gradation 
Consonant gradation applies to the voiceless stops k, p, and t when 
they appear as the last consonant of a word stem, as follows: 

* If a word has a double consonant kk, pp, or tt in a “strong” position 
before the end of the word stem, they turn to the corresponding 
single consonant in a “weak position”. In grammars, this is often 
called quantitative gradation. 


* Single k, p, and t in a strong position similarly turn to -, v, or d. 
Here the dash “—” denotes lack of any sound or letter. This is often 
called qualitative gradation, since the stop changes to another 
sound of vanishes. Instead of d, almost all dialects have some other 
sound here (or no sound). 


Basically, a position is “strong” if the syllable is open, “weak” 
otherwise. In addition to calling the position strong or weak, we can 
also say that the consonants are in the strong grade or in the weak 
grade. 

In consonant gradation when a word has boundary gemination at 
the end, it is treated as ending in a consonant, corresponding to usual 
pronunciation. For this reason, most basic forms of nouns ending with 
e in spelling have strong grade, e.g. liike : liikkeen. 

Consider the word hattu (hat). The double tt participates in 
consonant gradation. In the basic form, the syllable structure is hat. tu, 
and the open syllable tu causes the strong grade tt. If the suffix n is 
appended, the last syllable becomes closed, requiring the weak grade t, 
i.e. hatun (syllable division: ha.tun). The suffix ssa has the same effect, 
hatussa (ha.tus.sa). What matters here is the syllable tus, since it 
follows the location where the gradation takes place. 

We can describe this also by saying that evey word where 
consonant gradation takes place has two alternative stems, one with 
strong grade and one with weak grade, e.g. hattu and hatu. The weak 
grade is used when a suffix is appended so that the syllable containing 
the last vowel of the stem becomes closed. Additional examples, with 
syllable boundaries marked: hat.tu.a, hat.tu.ja, hat.tu.jen but ha.tul.la, 
ha.tuil.la, ha.tuk.si. 

Thus, for example, when the basic form of a word ends with a 
vowel, forming the nominative plural with the t suffix usually causes 
consonant gradation. Examples: lakki : lakit (cap), pappi : papit (priest), 
matto : matot (mat); laki : lait (law), lupa : luvat (permission), koti : 
kodit (home). 

Due to the effects of syllable structure, some consonants that would 
otherwise participate in gradation remain invariant. For example, the 
double tt in keittio (kitchen) remains in all forms: keittidn, keittidssd etc. 
The reason is that there is a syllable break before the 6 in all forms. 
This word is derived from the verb keittdd (to cook), which has regular 
gradation, e.g. keitdn (I cook), keitamme (we cook). But the 
derivational suffix -i6 changes the situation, since it contains a syllable 
break. 


Gradation in consonant combinations 
Consonant gradation takes place when the stop (double or single) is 


between vowels or it is part of a combination that starts with h, | m, n, 
or r. However, the hk combination may or may not participate in 
gradation, depending on the word and on dialect; if in doubt, it is 
better to keep hk invariant (e.g. vihko : vihkon). 

In some combinations of consonants with a stop as the second 
component, special gradation takes place: 
hk, Ik, and rk vary with hj, Ij, and rj under certain constraints 
before e and i, e.g. jdrki : jdrjen (reason, as a property of human 
beings) 
nk varies with ng, e.g. kenkd : kengdt (shoe) 
mp varies with mm, e.g. lampi : lammet (small lake) 
It, nt and rt vary with Il, nn, and 17, e.g. ranta : rannan (shore, 
beach) 
Otherwise, a stop following another consonant does not participate in 
gradation, e.g. masto : maston, matka : matkan. 


Gradation and the basic form 

Since nouns usually end with a vowel in the dictionary form 
(nominative singular), that form mostly has strong grade, e.g. kukka : 
kukan (flower). If a noun ends with a consonant in the dictionary 
form, it has weak grade, e.g. ommel : ompelen (stitch). Dictionary forms 
ending with e usually have a final consonant in pronunciation (see 
Boundary gemination) and thus weak grade, e.g. aie : aikeen 
(intention), syke : sykkeen (pulsation). 

In contrast, the dictionary form of a verb (I infinitive) has strong 
grade, since such forms normally consist of a stem ending in a vowel 
and the infinitive suffix A, tA, or dA. For example, sulkea (to close) 
consists of the stem sulke- and the infinitive suffix a. The grade is 
therefore strong, [k, and in many other forms, as in suljen (I close), it is 
replaced by the weak grade Jj. Contraction verbs like kerrata : kertaan 
are an exception to this, as described in the next subsection. 

Finnish grammars sometimes call gradation “direct”, if the 
dictionary form has strong grade, as in kukka : kukan, and “indirect” if 
it has weak grade, as in ommel : ompelen and sulkea : suljen. However, 
dictionary forms have no special status in gradation. 


Exceptions to grade selection 
The following exceptions apply to the choice of strong versus weak 
grade: 

* Before a long vowel, the grade is always strong. For example, the 
illative of kukka (flower) is kukkaan, event though the word ends 
with a consonant. The reason is that the suffix was earlier han and 
not an, and in the form kukkahan (still used in some dialects and in 


poetry), the double consonant kk appears before the final vowel of 
an open syllable (the syllables are kuk, ka, han). 

In partitive plural forms with a three-syllable stem and tA as case 
suffix, the grade is weak, e.g. lusikka : lusiko|i|ta. 

In illative plural forms of many words, the weak grade is possible, 
as an alternative to the strong grade, which follows general rules. 
In some of these words, the weak grade is more common, e.g. 
yksikk6 : yksikoihin ~ yksikkoihin. 

In other plural case forms, the grade is strong, if the corresponding 
singular form has a vowel lengthening in suffix (and hence strong 
grade). For example, the elative plural of rengas (ring) is renkaista, 
because the elative singular is renkaasta. In contrast, the elative 
plural of lanka (thread) is langoista, since the elative singular 
langasta lacks a long vowel. 

The grade is also strong in plural case forms (except the 
nominative) of words with s : t variation, e.g. (kdsi : kddet : kdtend 
:) kdsilld. In such forms, the strong grade t has changed to s (before 
i) during the history of the language. 

Before a possessive suffix, the grade is always strong. For example, 
the word forms kukka, kukat (flowers), and kukan (of flower) all 
become kukkansa, when the 3rd person possessive suffix nsa is 
appended. 

The basic infinitive of a contraction verb has weak grade, e.g. 
hakata : hakkaan. The reason why e.g. the Ist person singular form 
has strong grade is the long vowel. In other types of verbs, the 
basic infinitive has strong grade and the 1st person singular form 
has weak grade, e.g. rikkoa : rikon. 

Before a 4th person suffix (called “passive suffix” in most 
grammars), the grade is always weak. For example, the verb rikkoa 
(to break) has the strong stem rikko- and the weak stem riko-, e.g. 
rikkovat (they break), rikon (I break). In 4th person forms, the weak 
stem is used: rikotaan, rikottiin, rikottaisiin etc. 

In derived verbs with the derivational suffix OidA, the grade is 
weak before the suffix, e.g. otsikko — otsikoida, isantd — isdnndida. 
Words that normally participate in boundary gemination are 
interpreted as ending with a consonant, even if the actual 
pronunciation in some situations lacks a consonant. Thus, the 
imperative of ottaa (to take) is ota, with a weak grade as in otan, 
otat etc., and we have syote (input), even though the t is in 
gradation (the genitive is sydtteen etc.). 


Words exempted from gradation 
Consonant gradation is not applied to the following: 
* Single stops in 


relatively new loanwords, such as auto : autot (car) 

many “made-up” new words, such as hetu : hetun (a word 

formed as an abbreviation of henkilotunnus, personal number) or 

laku : lakun (colloquial for lakritsi “liquorice”) 
© many first names, such as Aapo : Aapon; some names have 
variation, e.g. Satu : Sadun ~ Satun 
© some surnames, especially “made-up” names, such as Arko : 
Arkon 

* Stops in foreign names, such as Atlanta : Atlantassa. In speech, 
gradation is often applied to double consonants, but this is not 
indicated in standard writing, e.g. Olivetti : Olivettin [olivetin]. 
Some foreign names have special Finnish forms, and to them, 
gradation is usually applied, e.g. Englanti : Englannissa (England), 
Riika : Riiassa (Riga). 

* Some proper names, especially nicknames like Stokka : Stokan 
(denotes the Stockmann warehouse), Botta : Botan, Skatta : Skattan. 
But with gradation e.g. Nykki : Nykin (nickname for New York). 

* In Western dialects, double consonants in proper names in general, 

e.g. Reetta : Reettan (standard: Reetan). Such usage can sometimes 

be seen e.g. in newspapers, too. 

The hk combination in most words, e.g. pahka : pahkan. When 

there is gradation, the weak grade is usually hj before e or i (e.g. 

lahkeet : lahje), but there are some exceptions (e.g. vihkid : vihin). 

However, there are three words where hk : h gradation is allowed, 

but not required: h otherwise (e.g. nahka : nahan), In some words, 

gradation may or may not take place (e.g. vihko : vihon ~ vihkon). 

This variation is caused by dialect differences, and some variants, 

such as nahka : nahkan, though accepted in standard language, may 

be recognized as dialectal. 


Oo 


Gradation of voiced stops 

Sometimes even a voiced double stop gg, bb, or dd may have consonant 
gradation in loanwords, e.g. blogata : bloggaan (two forms of a verb 
that means “to blog”). These are exceptions, however, and mostly 
apply to a few slang words. For example, tghere is no gradiation in 
words like rabbi : rabbin. 

In the newest dictionary of modern Finnish, Kielitoimiston sanakirja, 
gradation of voiced stops is not described as consonant gradation but 
as a change in stem that is similar to gradation. According to the 
grammar guide Kielitoimiston kielioppiopas, gradations gg: g and bb: b 
are possible for contraction verbs such as blogata, dubata, and logata. 


Summary of consonant gradation 


The following table summarizes the information presented above. The 
letters in the first column refer to the identifiers of classes of gradation 
pes used in Kielitoimiston sanakirja, 
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Words with a gradation of a single t may also have the tf: s variation, 
e.g. kdsi : kdte|nd : kdde|n. 


Effects of disappearance of k 
When an intervocalic k disappeas in gradation, as in pako : paon 
(escape), a syllable break may be preserved, so that in the example, 


there are two syllables pa and on. In older language, this was often 
denoted using an apostrophe, as in pa’on, but this is not standard now 
and it looks outdated. Moreover, the syllable break may disappear, so 
that paon is a single syllable with a diphthong, though this is 
somewhat debatable. 

Between a diphthong and a vowel that is the same as the second 
component of the diphthong, a syllable break is always preserved and 
it is indicated with an apostrophe, e.g. ruoko : ruo’on. The apostrophe 
only indicates that the two o’s belong to different syllables and do not 
form a long vowel. 

An apostrophe is also used between a long vowel and the same 
vowel as short, e.g. vaaka : vaa’an. Between two identical short 
vowels, no apostrophe is used, and they form a long vowel when a k 
disappears, e.g. haka : haan, where the latter form is one syllable. 

After a vowel ending with i, the general rules apply in principle, 
e.g. reikd : reidssd : rei’issa. However, in pronunciation the weak 
counterpart of k in such contexts is usually j or even jj, so way say (but 
should not write) reijdssd or reijjdssd, reijissd or reijjissd. 

Exceptionally, in some words, the i in a diphtong is changed to the 
consonant j, namely in aika : ajan (time) and poika : pojan (son; boy). 
The regular forms would be aian and poian, but instead of forming a 
diphthong, the i turns to a consonant, causing a different syllable 
structure, eg. a.jan instead of ai.an. Other phonetically similar words 
have regular gradation, e.g. taika : taian (charm, spell; magic trick). 

After a vowel ending with u, the disappearance of k often causes a 
v-like consonant to be pronounced, although no letter is written. The 
consonant varies: it could be (Finnish) v, or double vy, or a sound like 
English “w”. For example, tauon, the genitive of tauko (pause), is 
pronounced as written or tauvon or tauvvon or tauwon. When a u 
follows, as in naukua : nau’un (to miaow), some v-like sound is more 
common in pronunciation, e.g. nauwun. 


Double gradation 
Gradation takes place in the word stem, but a word may still have 
several consonants or consonant clusters in gradation. For example, 
there is normal gradation in the adjective hoikka : hoikan (slim). The 
comparative of this adjective, hoikempi (slimmer) in the basic form, 
has the weak grade, k. The comparative can be inflected, and then its 
mp, now appearing before the last consonant of the stem of the 
derived word, participates in the gradation mp : mm, e.g. hoikempi : 
hoikemman. 

Participles of verbs may have double gradation, too. For example, 
the verb tietdd (to know) has regular gradation t: d, e.g. tietdd : tieddn. 
Its participle tiedetty (known) has the weak grade d in all forms, but it 


has tt : t gradation later in the word, e.g. tiedetty : tiedetyssd. 


Ambiguity caused by gradation 

As we can see from the summary table above, there are many word 
forms that could contain a weak grade with different strong grades in 
other forms of the same word. In a word form like luvun, there is 
nothing that says whether the dictionary form is luku or lupu or luvu. It 
is just a matter of the vocabulary that luku (number) is a real word 
and lupu and luvu are not. 

It is also possible that a word may be a form of two different words 
due to gradation. For example, lavan can be the genitive of lava 
(platform, stand), but also the genitive of lapa (shoulder). This seldom 
causes confusion except in language learning; usually the context 
removes the ambiguity. Yet, the phenomenon constitutes an infinite 
source of playful intentional misunderstandings and word jokes. 

However, even the sentence context is not sufficient for resolving 
the ambiguity of the following text: Ilmoitus teille varatuista ajoista. It 
means “A note on times reserved for you”, with ajoista being a form 
(elative plural) of aika (time), but ajoista is also the same form of the 
noun ajo, which means many things like run (e.g. test run). Only the 
wider substantial context helps to make sure which interpretation is 
correct. 

Two verbs may have the same dictionary form (the basic infinitive) 
but differences in other forms due to gradation. The reason is that the 
dictionary form always has the strong grade. For example, the 
infinitive tavata may mean “to meet” or “to spell, to read by syllables”. 
These are really two different verbs, and e.g. the normal indicative 
forms are tapaan, tapaat, tapaa etc. versus tavaan, tavaat, tavaa etc. 


17. Vowel harmony 


Basic harmony rules 
Vowel harmony means that a non-compound word contains either 
back vowels (a, 0, u) or front vowels (d, 6, y), but the vowels e and i 
(though phonetically front vowels) are neutral in the sense that they 
may appear with both back and front vowels. For this harmony, any 
suffix with a back vowel in it has a variant with a front vowel. If the 
base word contains only the neutral vowels e and i, the suffix has a 
front vowel. 

Thus, any suffix with a, o, or u has a variant with 4, 6, or y, 
respectively. Examples: talo : talossa — kyld : kyldssd (the inessive suffix 
ssA), sanoa : sanonut — kysyd : kysynyt (the past tense participle suffix 


nUt), yksi : yksid — kaksi : kaksio (the word derivation suffix O). 

In this book, we use the capital letters A, O, and U as above, to refer 
to a vowel in a suffix so that A is realized as a or G, O is realized as o 
or 6, and U is realized as u or y, depending on vowel harmony. This 
notation is generally used in modern descriptions of Finnish. 

The Finnish vowels can be schematically presented as follows: 


Thus, the dots in d and 6 indicate them as front vowel counterparts of 
a and o. It would be logical to use ti rather than y for the front vowel 
counterpart of u (as Estonian does), but the Finnish alphabet was 
adopted from Swedish, which does not use ii. 


The neutral vowels e and i 

Although the vowels e and i are treated as neutral with respect to 
vowel harmony, their quality depends on the type of the word, but 
this is not expressed in writing. For example, the e in kerd (clew) is 
somewhat different from the e in kera (with), where it is closer to a 
back vowel. 


Compound words as exceptions 
In a compound word, the last part determines the vowels of suffixes. 
For example, kesdaika, a compound of kesd (summer) and aika (time) 
has back vowels in suffixes, as in kesdaikana. 

This means that vowel harmony does not apply to a compound 
word as a whole. 


New loanwords and vowel harmony 

New loanwords and foreign words may contain a mix of front and 
back vowels, without being compounds. They are handled differently, 
e.g. analyysi : analyysissa ~ analyysissd. The recommendation is that 
the last non-neutral vowel is decisive, unless it is y and there is an a, o, 
or u earlier in the word. Thus, analyysissa is recommended (though 
analyysissd is common, too), but we write miljonddri : miljondarilld, for 
example. 

In foreign names, “visual vowel harmony” is usually applied: the 
suffixes are selected as if the word were read as is written. This 
explains inflection like Mary : Marylla, even though the pronunciation 
of Mary in Finnish is normally [meeri] or [meri] and the suffix lla is 
here pronounced I[ld. Such inflection is allowed and even preferred by 


the language norms. Pronunciation-based writing like Marylld is 
allowed as an alternative, but less common. 

Loanwords that have four syllables or more are often inflected as if 
they were compounds, even though they are not compounds in Finnish 
or even in the original language. Such a tendency is strongest in words 
like barometri : barometria ~ barometrid, since it looks like a compound 
due to may other words ending with metri. The phenomenon may also 
affect words like karamelli : karamellia ~ karamellid that are not 
compounds in any sense. 


Other exceptions to vowel harmony 
There are a few other exceptions to vowel harmony: 

+ The partitive singular forms merta and verta of meri (sea) and veri 
(blood) have back vowel suffixes. Other forms of these words have 
regular suffixes, e.g. meressd and veressd. 

Some derivations of words that have front or neutral vowels in 
their stems have a back vowel in the derivational suffix. For 
example, from the stem mene-, infinitive mennd (to go), we get the 
derived noun meno (going), and from tietd-, infinitive tietdd (to 
know) the noun tieto (knowledge, information). 

Some words that are historically compounds but now generally 
understood as indivisible have mixed back and front vowels. For 
example tdllainen (of this kind) is originally a compound of tdn = 
tamdn (of this) and lainen (of kind); it is often pronounced so that 
vowel harmony is applied: talldinen (or, colloquially, talldnen). 

In urban slang, vowel harmony is often violated, e.g. in ddsa, 
Helsinki slang word for bus (standard Finnish bussi or linja-auto). 


18. Other variation in word stem 


Variation -i : -e- 
Words that end with i in nominative singular very often have e- in 
inflected forms, as in kivi : kiven (stone). However, new loanwords 
normally have an unchanged -, as in filmi : filmin. Moreover, in many 
words, i is a derivational suffix and is preserved in inflection, as in koti 
: kodin (home), based on kota (hut). 

This sten variation may make different forms of different words to 
coincide. Some forms of the words vuori : vuoren (mountain) and vuori 

are shown in the next table, 


This means that the illative plural of vuori : vuoren is the same as the 
illative singular of vuori : vuorin. Other case forms are similarly 
confusing, but the illative tends to confuse even native speakers. It is 
now permitted to inflect both of these specific words as vuori : vuoren, 
since language authorities regard the distinction as too difficult. 
However, this is not a general rule. For example, the words laki : lain 
(law) and laki : laen (top of hill) must be kept as separate. 


Vowel changes before an i suffix 

Some vowel changes take place at the end of a stem that ends with a 
vowel, when followed by a suffix that starts with i. One of the changes 
is that a final long vowel becomes short, e.g. aa changes to a. The 
suffixes that cause such changes are: 


the plural suffix i, e.g. maa : ma|i|ssa (country : in countries) 
the superlative suffix in : imma : impa, e.g. vapaa (free) — vapalin : 


vapa|imma|n : vapa|impa|na (the most free : of the most free : as the 
most free) 


the past tense suffix i, e.g. saa|da : sali|n (to get : I got) 
the conditional mood suffix isi, e.g. i, e.g. jaa|dd : jdjisi|n (to stay : I 


would stay) 


The changes that may happen are: 


1. 


Rw 


oO ON 


Shortening of a long vowel, as described above. This includes 
changes like kaunis : kaunii|ssa : kauni|i|ssa, where the last 
form is plural—identical with the corresponding singular 
form, but analyzed differently. 


. Change of ii to e. 
. Loss of the first component of a diphthong ie, uo, yd. 
. Loss of the i in a diphthong that ends with i. This means that 


two successive i’s are not used, and it could also be described 
so that the latter i is omitted. It is however better to describe 
this as stem variation, especially since the suffix may consist 

of i alone. 


. Loss of short e. This relates to words that have e in the 


normal inflection stem and i in the dictionary form, e.g. suuri 
: suure- (large). 


. Change of i to e. This relates to words that otherwise have 


the i unchanged, e.g. lasi : lasin, filmi : filmin. 


. Loss of i. 

. Loss of a or d after another vowel. 

. Loss of @. 

. Change of d to 6. This happens only for some 3-syllable 


nouns; it usually happens in them if the vowel of the 2nd 
syllable is i or y (e.g., kynttild, pddrynd, rdhind, tekija). 


11. Loss of a. 
12. Change of a to o. 


The changes do not always take place in all of the forms and contexts. 
The following table shows the basic rules for this. Each cell there 
shows an example; if there is no example in a cell, then the change 
does not apply. 
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The changes of a final A (the last four rows of the table) are subject to 
somewhat complicated rules, and even native speakers make mistakes 
with them. In two-syllable words, the basic rules are that in plural 
and past tense forms, 
* -ais lost, if the first vowel is o or u (i.e., a labial vowel), e.g. sola : 
sol|i|ssa 
-a is changed to -o-, if the first vowel is a, e, ori, e.g. sala: salo|i| 
ssa, reuna : reuno|i|ssa 
-G is always lost, e.g. kyld : kylli|ssd, mddrd : mdar|i|ssa 
There are some exceptions to these rules, e.g. suola : suolo|i|ssa (salt : 
in salts), which avoids clashes with the forms of the word suoli : suol|i| 
ssa (intestine : in intestines). 
In words longer than two syllables in the base form: 
* In past tense forms of verbs, -A is always lost before the i, e.g. pitd| 
a: pitli. 
* In plural forms of nouns, -A is mostly changed to -O- before the i, 
e.g. ikkuna : ikkunoli|lla. However, -A is lost if it is 
© preceded by m, e.g. satama : satamissa (but in new 
loanwords, there are exceptions to this exception, e.g. 
dioraama : dioraamoissa) 
© preceded by v, e.g. kanava : kanavissa 
© preceded by a consonant 
© part of jA derivational suffix preceded by something 


else than a consonant and i, e.g. opettaja : opettajilla 
(but lukija : lukijoilla); but armeija : armeijoilla, since 
here jA is not a derivational suffix but part of a 
loanword 
* In plural forms of adjectives, -A is mostly lost before the i, e.g. 
kapea : kape|i|lla. However, -A is changed to -O- in the kkA ending, 
e.g. rivakka : rivakoissa. In some words, -O- is possible in older 
language; e.g. Nykysuomen sanakirja describes matala : mataloissa 
along with the more common matala : matalissa. 
Some nouns ending with lA, mA, nA, or rA have two types of plural 
stems, e.g. pykdld : pykdlissd ~ pykdldissd. Usually the one without O is 
more common, with some exceptions like omena : omenissa (less often 
omenoissa). A few adjectives ending with kkd (namely jadmdkkd, 
rdmdkkd, and drhdkkd) have dual inflection, too, with the one with O 
being more common, e.g. jamdkkd : jamakoilld, less often jamakilld. 


Diphthong variation 

The variation uo : oi appears when uo would be followed by an i at the 
start of a suffix, e.g. indicating plural for nouns or past tense for verbs: 
suo : soilla (swamp : on swamps), tuon : toin (I bring : I brought). 

There is similar variation for the corresponding front vowels: yo : Gi, 
eg. yO — dinen (night — nocturnal), where the variation is caused by 
the derivative suffix -inen. 

The variation ie : ei has similar conditions and origin. Example: tie : 
teiden (road : of roads). 


Other variation in final vowel 
The final vowel of a word often changes before a suffix is different 
ways, in addition to the phenomena described above. 

In certain verb forms, 4th person forms, a final vowel a or d in the 
verb stem changes to e, e.g. maksa|a : makse|taan : makse|ttu. 

Before a derivational suffix, the final vowel of the base word is 
often lost when the suffix starts with a vowel, e.g. kaivala (to dig) = 
kaiv|o. The final vowel may also change in irregular ways, e.g. reuna 
— reunu|s. Such phenomena could alternatively be described so that 
the vowel is part of the suffix (here us) and the suffix causes omission 
of final vowel: reun|us. 

Special changes also sometimes occur at the end of the first part of 
a compound word, in the compositive forms. E.g., the compound of 
sika and tauti is sikotauti. 


Variation -nen : -se- 
Adjectives and nouns that end with nen in nominative singular have 


se- in inflected forms, for example punainen : punaisen : punaisessa etc. 
Before the partitive suffix tA and the genitive plural suffix ten, the e is 
lost, e.g. punaista, punaisten. In the plural stem, the e is lost before i, 
according to general rules, e.g. punaisissa. 


Variation -t- : -s- 

In many words, some forms have a t or its consonant gradation 
counterpart d before the final vowel of the stem, whereas some forms 
have an s there when an i follows. These words are old and have 
originally had just t or d, but the t has changed to s before i under 
certain conditions. Example: vesi : vete|nd : vede|n. 

Such words have complicated inflection, since it may involve this 
variation, consonant gradation, and the variation i: e. The inflection is 
important because many words of this type, like vesi (water) and kasi 
(hand; arm) are very common. 

A further complication is that words of this type have s in plural 
forms like vesilld. Such forms are best described so that the -i- is the 
plural suffix, causing the preceding stem vowel to disappear. 

Old nouns ending with -si all have this variation. Newer words lack 
it, e.g. riisi : riisin (rice). 

The variation also appears in verbs, e.g. vastat|a : vasta|s|i. 


Vowel stem vs. consonant stem 

Many nouns have two different stems across case forms, one ending 
with a consonant and another ending with that consonant and the 
vowel e. An example is kannel ~ kantele, the name of a traditional 
Finnish harp. Note that the presence of the final e also affects 
consonant gradation (here nn ~ nt). This word has in principle two 
series of forms, kannel : kantelen : kannelta : kantelella etc. versus 
kantele : kanteleen : kanteletta : kanteleella. The first series has the 
inflection stem kantele-, the other one has kantelee-. In practice, these 
series are very often mixed with each other, so that some forms are 
taken from one series, others from the other. 

For example, the word askel (step) has the variant askele, but it is 
rarely used in the nominative form. Instead, some other forms are 
used, so we can say e.g. askel askeleelta, mixing the two series 
(paradigms). 

More often, two different stems do not appear as full series but only 
in some forms. For example, the word nuori has normally the stem 
nuore- (e.g. in the genitive nuoren), but the partitive has the consonant 
stem nuor-, in nuorta. Moreover, in the essive, along with the normal 
form nuorena, the consonant stem form nuorna has also occurred, 
though it is now used only in poetry, if at all. 


Some special forms are based on consonant stems. For example, the 
normal essive of vuosi (year) with the stems vuote- and vuode- is 
yuonna, developed via assimilation from the older consonant stem 
form vuotna. The word form vuonna is very common in the meaning 
“in the year...”, e.g. vuonna 2014 (in 2014). 

For verbs, consonant stems are more common than for nouns and 
have more variation in the way they differ from the vowel stem. Some 
inflection forms of verbs have the consonant stem as their basis, others 
use the vowel stem. This explains much of the stem variation in verbs, 
e.g. juos|ta (to run) : juokse|n (I run). This is discussed in detail in 
section The stems of a verb. 

Derived words are usually based on the vowel stem of the base 
word, e.g. nuore|hko (youngish), juokse|nnella (to run around). 

The following types of words have a consonant stem: 

* Most words with a basic (vowel) stem that ends with a short e, e.g. 
Gani : ddne|n : ddn|td. This does not include words that end with e 
in nominative, too (e.g. nalle : nalle|n) or words where the e is 
preceded by k, p, or v (e.g. kivi : kive|n) or by a consonant 
combination ending with h, s, or t (e.g. hanhi : hanhe|n), with a few 
exceptions (e.g. lapsi : lapse|n : las|ta) 

Most verbs with a basic stem (longer than one syllable) that ends 
with two vowels, e.g. (varat|a :) varaa|n : varat|kaa. This does not 
include verbs like (Iuke|a :) lue|n, where the two-vowel 
combination results from consonant gradation. 


19. Articles 


Lack of articles 
Finnish has no indefinite or definite article like the English “a” and 
“the”. This may sound uncomfortable if you are accustomed to the 
article system of English. However, Finnish, like many other 
languages, works well without articles. 

For example, in English we might start a story by telling “Yesterday 
I saw a fox” and later refer to “the fox”. The articles “a” and “the” are 
part of English grammar, but they don’t really have much of a role 
here. The situation is usually just as clear, from the context, when we 
say in Finnish Eilen ndin ketun and later use just the word kettu without 
an article. 


Article-like use of pronouns and the numeral yksi 
In spoken Finnish, the numeral yksi (colloquial form: yks) is often used 
much like an indefinite article, and the demonstrative pronouns se and 


tamd (colloquial form: tad) and sometimes tuo (colloquial toi) are used 
like a definite article. Thus, people might say Eilen md ndin yhden ketun 
and later refer to the fox as se kettu or, less often, tad kettu or 
occasionally toi kettu. Scholars disagree on the interpretation of the 
situation. Some say that spoken Finnish already has articles, others say 
that there are just signs of increasing article-like use of words and 
perhaps a competition between tdmd and se on becoming the definitive 
article. 

Standard Finnish rules do not allow article-like usage of 
demonstrative pronouns, but expressions like tdmd kettu can be used 
when there is a specific reason to use a demonstrative pronoun for 
clarification. On the other hand, tdmd is often used when there is no 
such reason. When something has just been mentioned (e.g, Tuolla on 
kettu “There is a fox over there”), a noun (like kettu) can be used as 
such, since the context establishes a definitive meaning for it. A typical 
reason for using tdmd as an attribute is that you are physically 
pointing at something. 

The use of erds or yksi (yks) is often necessary in a manner that 
makes them indefinite articles in a limited sense. The English 
expression A man gave me this phone cannot really be translated 
without using erds or yksi or some equivalent expression (such as 
muuan). So we write Erds mies antoi minulle tamdn puhelimen and 
perhaps say Yks mies anto mulle tan puhelimen. If we started the 
sentence with mies, it would effectively be definite, just like the 
English expression “the man”. 


Article-like use of adjectives and abbreviations 

In formal writing, people often use the adjective kyseinen (or the 
longer expression kyseessd oleva) or asianomainen or the abbreviation 
ko. or ao., all meaning “the one in question”, for indicating something 
as definite. This is not regarded as incorrect, but it is clumsy style. 


20. Gender and sex 


Lack of gender 

Finnish has no grammatical gender and has never had. There is 
nothing corresponding to the division of nouns to masculine, feminine, 
and neuter in many Indo-European languages. 


The neutral 3rd person pronoun 

The same 3rd person pronoun hdn (plural he) is used for both sexes, 
i.e. as corresponding to both “he” and “she” in English. The colloquial 
3rd person pronoun se is also sex-neutral. 

There is no way to distinguish between male and female by the 
choice of a pronoun. This often causes problems in translation and 
other contexts. For example, a person’s name may need to be repeated 
for clarity, instead of using a pronoun. Another, usually clumsier 
method is to use nouns like mies (man) and nainen (woman). 


Indicating natural sex 

Although Finnish lacks gender as a grammatical category, it has a few 
ways to indicate the natural sex of a person or an animal with the 
choice of a word. As in English, many domestic animals have different 
words for the sexes, such as hdrkd (bull) and lehmd (cow). Finnish has 
such words even for a few wild animals, though most of them are 
nowadays little known to most speakers of the language, such as 
koppelo (female capercaillie) as opposite to metso (capercaillie as a 
species, also used for male capercaillies). 

However, in most situations, the sex is indicated using a synthetic 
expression involving a word that means male or female. For example, 
a male bear is uroskarhu and a female bear is naaraskarhu, if you need 
to or wish to make the distinction. The word uros : uroksen simply 
means a male animal, and naaras : naaraan means a female animal. 
Alternatively, such a compound may have the parts in the opposite 
order, emphasizing the sex: karhu-uros and karhunaaras. As a synonym 
for uros, the word koiras : koiraan is also used, though usually not 
about bears or other mammals. 


When referring to people, the words mies and nainen are used in a 
similar manner to express the sex of a person, if it is relevant. They are 
normally used as the first part of a closed compound, e.g. naisopettaja 
(female teacher). For nationalities, a compound with mies or nainen as 
the second part is used, e.g. suomalaismies or suomalainen mies. 


Female derivational suffixes 

The tAr: ttAre- suffix can be used to derive words for “female...” or 
“wife of...”, e.g. piispatar : piispattaren (bishop’s wife) from piispa 
(bishop). The old-fashioned inna suffix, of Swedish origin, e.g. 
tohtorinna (doctor’s wife), is used for the same purpose for some 
words, and so is the popular language ska, e.g. Virtaska (Virtanen’s 
wife). Most of these derivations are now mostly regarded as outdated 
or even obsolete. Instead of piispatar, one would normally say piispan 
puoliso (bishop’s spouse). 

It might still be relevant and accepted in some situations to use the 
word laulajatar for a female singer, instead of the sex-neutral laulaja, 
but this is due to tradition. An actor is ndyttelijad, whereas an actress 
can be called ndyttelijd or ndyttelijatdr. A mistress is rakastajatar, not 
rakastaja, which is male only (lover). On the other hand, calling a 
female teacher opettajatar, as opposite to opettaja, would make you 
sound very old-fashioned. 

Words such as pariisitar (female Parisian) still have some use, and 
they can in principle be derived from any country or place name. Such 
words are used in some forms of literature and also in sports language, 
where e.g. italiatar might be used to refer to a female Italian 
competitor. 

However, the word suometar is not used, except historically as the 
proper name of a newspaper. 

Some words like kuningatar (queen), derived from kuningas (king) 
and denoting both a king’s wife and a ruling queen, are an established 
part of the vocabulary. 

The suffix tAr is normally appended to the stem of the base word, 
using weak grade in all forms, e.g. englannitar : englannittaren, from 
Englanti : Englannin. However, kuningatar, ruhtinatar, and valtiatar have 
exceptionally been formed by replacing the final s of the base word 
with the tar suffix. 

There are loanwords like prinsessa (princess) containing a foreign 
feminine suffix, but such suffixes are not used to derive new words. 

A rather exceptional word is venakko (female Russian), a colloquial 
old word, related to vendldinen (Russian). It is nowadays often 
misunderstood and used as denoting a Russian person in general. 


Titles of people and sex 

As in other languages, some words denoting professions or positions 
contain a part that denotes man (or less often woman), e.g. puhemies 
(chairman), poliisimies (policeman). There are different opinions and 
practices on them. E.g., puhemies is generally used about a female 
chairman, too, but instead of poliisimies, one might use poliisinainen 
when referring to a female policeman. In official contexts, one might 
use the longer and somewhat clumsy word poliisivirkailija (police 
officer) about a policeman of either sex. Compounds formed from old 
compounds by replacing mies with henkild (person), e.g. puhehenkild 
and poliisihenkild, are mostly taken as jocular and not as particularly 
good jokes. 

The word emdntd means originally a housewife and is derived from 
the old word emd (mother). Yet, some professional titles ending with 
emdntd might nowadays be used about men, too. On the other hand, 
lentoemdntd (stewardess) means a female person only; for the male 
counterpart, the loanword stuertti (steward) is used. 


21. Phonetic structure 


The phonemes in Finnish 

In linguistics, “phoneme” is a more abstract concept than “sound”. 
Different sounds are treated as being appearances of the same 
phoneme, if their differences do not make a difference in meaning of 
words. We can say that two sounds represent different phonemes if 
there is a minimal pair of words that differ only by the difference of 
those sounds. For example, the minimal pair of “sip” and “ship” shows 
that in English, “s” and “sh” represent different phonemes. 

In standard Finnish words excluding relatively new loanwords, only 
the following phonemes appear (indicated here by their letters in 
normal Finnish orthography, except for the eng sound n): 

* vowels a, e, i, 0, U, y, 4, O 

* consonants d, h, j, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r, s, t, v 
Of these, almost all dialects lack the d sound. In new loanwords, and 
in some Western dialects, the consonants b and g may appear too. 
Moreover, § may appear in educated speech, and so may Z in the 
combination dz. Some minimal pairs like sakki (gang) — Sakki (chess) 
for making § a distinct phoneme can be found, but it is questionable 
whether their difference is recognized from the difference of s and § 
sounds or from the context. The sound z cannot be classified as a 
phoneme in Finnish, due to its limited context of use. 

The phoneme status of b and g is more debatable. Minimal pairs 


like paarit (stretcher) — baarit (bars; cafés) can be recognized, but it is 
questionable whether the phonetic difference between p and b really 
makes a difference in meaning. This is discussed in more detail in 
section Unvoiced and voiced stops. 

In foreign names and in newest loanwords, the consonant w (as in 
English) and the neutral vowel a (as “a” in English “about”) as well as 
some nasalized vowels may be heard, but they can hardly be said to 
have phoneme status. 


Long vowels 

Vowels appear as short or long. A long vowel is normally written with 
two identical letters. The length of a long vowel is about two times the 
length of a short vowel in the same position. 

The difference between short and long vowels is a phoneme 
distinction, i.e. it can make a difference in meaning. E.g. tuli (fire) and 
tuuli (wind) are distinct words, and so are of takka (open fireplace) 
and taakka (burden). 

A long vowel could be described as a separate phoneme or as two 
identical phonemes in succession. However, the conventional 
approach in Finnish grammar is to treat the length of a vowel as a 
separate phoneme-like feature. Thus, a word like tuuli is analyzed as 
containing four phonemes, with the second phoneme as long. 

In Finnish, long vowels may appear in unstressed syllables. This 
deviates from many European languages, where long (or half-long) 
vowels appear only in stressed open syllables. In the Finnish word 
paniikki (panic), the second syllable is unstressed and closed (ends 
with a consonant), but the vowel is still long. 

Thus, it is important to make vowel length distinctions; they are not 
just a matter of sounding native. It is better to exaggerate the 
distinction, pronouncing a long vowel as really long, than make it too 
short. 

When a foreign word contains a half-long (or long) vowel in a 
stressed position, Finns tend to interpret it as a long vowel. This is 
why there are long vowels, written with two letters, in loanwords such 
as gaala (gala) and miljoo (from Swedish “milj6”, which comes from 
French “milieu”). However, original spelling is retained in many 
words, e.g. ameba, commonly pronounced ameeba; see section Length 
of vowels in loanwords. 


Double consonants 

Consonants appear as single or double. A double consonant, normally 
written with two identical letters, is conventionally treated as two 
sounds, in different syllables. A word such as taakka (burden), with a 


long vowel and a double consonant, thus has the syllable structure 
taak.ka. 

The syllable division is partly just conventional, but it may help to 
pronounce Finnish better: to produce a double consonant, try to 
pronounce first a syllable ending with a consonant, like taak, then 
immediately another syllable starting with the same consonant, like 
ka. Just remember that there should be no pause between the 
syllables. Instead, the consonant sound lasts longer; its length is 
typically two times the length of a simple consonant, but it can be 
even longer. 

The difference between single and double consonants can be the 
only difference between two words, e.g. tuli (fire) and tulli (customs) 
are distinct words. Finnish grammars conventionally treat a double 
consonant as two phonemes. 

According to some descriptions, consonants the d, h, j, and v do not 
appear as long. In reality, h, j, and v, can be pronounced (though not 
written) as long due to boundary gemination. For d, this is possible 
only when a new loanword is involved; it may appear as long in 
loanwords otherwise, too. Some interjections and descriptive words 
have a long h, e.g. hihhuli. Long j and long v are often pronounced, but 
not written, after diphthongs that end with i or u, respectively, e.g. 
leija [leijja]; see section Transitory sounds. 


Diphthongs 

Vowels can form diphthongs, such as ai (pronounced like “eye” in 
English), but consecutive vowels may also belong to different syllables, 
like io in radio. This is described in section Diphthongs. 


Restrictions on appearance of consonants 

Except for new loanwords and some dialects, a word cannot begin 
with a consonant cluster. Old loanwords have adapted to this by losing 
all but the last one of the consonants, so that e.g. the word for beach 
or shore, from Swedish “strand”, is ranta. 

Consonant clusters do not normally appear at the end of a word, 
except that some word-final clusters like ks are common in spoken 
language. Old koanwords have usually been adapted to this so that an 
i has been appended, e.g. pankki (bank). 

Double consonants do not normally appear at the end of a word. A 
double consonant at the end of a foreign word is pronounced single, 
e.g. Mann [man]. However, a final vowel of a word may be omitted 
before a word that starts with a vowel, and in such a legato 
pronunciation, a double consonent before the lost vowel is retained. 
For example, missd on (where is) is often miss on in speech, 


pronounced as [mis.sén], i.e. phonetically as two words in the sense 
that there are two main stresses, but as one word otherwise, with 
syllable break inside [ss]. Such a word combination may develop into 
a contraction word, such as ettei [ét.tei] from ettd and ei. 

Some colloquial emphatic pronunciations such as toss (for tos, a 
shortened form of kiitos, ”thanks”) and jess (reflecting English ”yes”) 
have a word-final long (or even overlong) consonant, and it is shown 
in some forms of writing. 

Even the appearance of a single consonant at the end of a word has 
restrictions. In standard language, not counting boundary gemination, 
word-final assimilation, and new loanwords, only J, n, r, s, and t may 
end a word, and | and r are rare in that position. Moreover, they rarely 
appear in the basic form of a noun, since a final is has usually been 
appended, e.g. Yet another explanation is that loanwords that have 
ended with a consonant have usually got a final i appended, e.g. 
paneeli (panel), paperi (paperi). 


A vowel-rich language 

Finnish is rich in vowels, not by the amount of different vowel sounds 
but by the frequency of vowels. Finnish has eight simple vowels, 
which can appear as short or long and as diphthongs in many 
combinations. Especially if we count a long vowel as two vowels, 
corresponding to the orthography (a long vowel is written with two 
letters, like aa), the relative amount of vowels is larger than in most 
languages, typically about 50 %. This is one reason why Finnish 
somewhat resembles Italian phonetically; another reason is that the 
Finnish vowel signs a, e, i, o, and u have phonetic values similar to 
those of Italian (rather than English). 

The relative amount of vowels is partly explained by the 
conservative nature of Finnish. A word like kala (fish) is, as far as we 
can know, very similar to the corresponding word in the Uralic proto- 
language thousands of years ago. In other Uralic languages, the final 
vowel has often been lost, in addition to other phonetic changes. 

Another reason to the large proportion of vowels is that Finnish has 
not been conservative in one respect: it avoids consonant clusters, as 
described above. 


22. Sentences and clauses 


The clause concept 
The concept of a sentence is simple, if we only think of the written 
form of a language that has a punctuation system roughly similar to 


that of English. A sentence normally starts with an uppercase letter 
and ends with a period “.”, a question mark “?”, an exclamation mark 
“1”, or sometimes an ellipsis “...” indicating premature ending. 

A sentence consists of one or more clauses. A clause contains a 
predicate verb, i.e. a verb in a finite form, such as “is” or “helps” or 
“wrote”, as opposite to forms like “to be” or “being”. The following 
sentences in English and in Finnish contain three clauses, with the 
predicates underlined: 


He was thinking what he should do next, and then the phone 
rang. 
Han mietti, mitd tekisi seuraavaksi, ja sitten puhelin soi. 


The example illustrates how Finnish uses commas between clauses 
more often than English does. The rules for using the comma are one 
of the key reasons why the clause concept is relevant in Finnish 
grammar. 


Analyzing a sentence 

Although Finnish often uses commas between clauses, a sentence 
cannot be divided into clauses simply by splitting at commas. Commas 
are also used also inside clauses, and commas are omitted between 
clauses in some contexts. 

For adequate analysis of a sentence, we need to recognize the finite 
forms of verbs, i.e. predicates, and interpret other words as belonging 
to the same clause. Some words, like mitd and ja in the example above, 
will then be analyzed as constituting “glue” that joins clauses, such as 
relative pronouns and conjunctions. 


Analyzing a clause 

Analyzing a clause is more difficult in Finnish than in English, because 
the word order varies more freely and because you will not find most 
words as such in dictionaries. A word typically has inflection, which 
needs to be recognized before you can look the basic form up in a 
dictionary. This is made more complicated by the fact that many 
suffixes have multiple uses. If you see a word like sanomme, you can 
recognize mme most probably as a suffix, but this same suffix is used 
both in some verb forms and as attached to nouns. 

This means that recognizing predicate verbs requires both 
knowledge about verb inflection and dictionary information. The word 
form sanomme can be resolved as a verb form, because there is verb 
with the stem sano- but no such noun. Sometimes there are 
complications here. For example, the word uskomme can be analyzed 
both as a verb form (we believe) and as a noun with a possessive suffix 
(our faith). The context is needed to distinguish between them. If there 


is no other word in the sentence that looks like a verb, you would 
analyze that uskomme is probably a verb form. 


Sample analysis of a sentence 
Here is a complete sentence in Finnish, one that you might encounter 
when filling out a form: 


Jos haluat, etté olemme yhteydessd sinuun, kirjoita puhelinnumerosi 
tahdn. 


It is a long sentence, and you can hardly recognize more than one part 
of one word only if you did not learn any Finnish before reading this. 
However, you can tentatively divide it into parts by assuming that 
commas separate clauses. Here this gives a correct analysis of the 
overall structure. The following analyzes each of the words: 

* jos is simply the word for “if” 

* haluat means “you wish” or “you want”; so it is a verb form that 
includes an indication (the t suffix) of the agent, corresponding to 
“you” 

* ettd is the Finnish word corresponding to “that” as a conjunction; 
unlike English “that”, it is preceded by a comma, which somewhat 
helps to see the sentence structure 

* olemme is a verb form, with the suffix mme indicating the agent, 
corresponding to “we”, and the verb stem ole- means “to be”; 
thus, the word may mean “we are” or, like here, “we will be”— 
Finnish normally does not distinguish between present and future 
in verb forms 

* yhteydessd is a noun form, with the noun stem yhteyde- “contact” 

(basic form when no suffix is used is yhteys) and the suffix ssd, 
which often, and here, corresponds to the English preposition 
“in”; so the meaning is “in contact” 

sinuun is a form of the personal pronoun sind (you, when 
addressing an individual); this form relates to the preceding word, 
and it has the same function as the preposition “with” in the 
English expression “contact with you” 

kirjoita is yet another verb form, the imperative of a verb that 
means “to write” (Finnish infinitive: kirjoittaa); here the 
imperative means an instruction 

* puhelinnumerosi consists of three parts: puhelin (telephone), numero 
(number), and the si suffix, which corresponds to the English 
word “your” 

* tdhdn is an adverb that means “here” or “in(to) this place”; it 
could further be analyzed as being originally a case form (illative) 
of the pronoun tdmd (this) 

Thus, a more or less literal translation would be “If you wish that we 


will be in contact with you, write your telephone number here.” 


23. Analyzing a word 


Working backwards 
In order to understand a Finnish word, you need to recognize its 
structure. Normally you start from the end and try to recognize 
suffixes, then see if the remaining word can be recognized or found in 
a dictionary. If it is long, it might be a compound word. So some 
general knowledge is needed to analyze e.g. the word form 
puhelinnumerosi. You would first recognize si as a possible possessive 
suffix, then notice that there is nothing suffix-like before it, and finally 
try to interpret puhelinnumero as a compound. 

The suffix glossary in this book may be of help in recognizing words 
as derived words or as inclined forms. 


Analyzer programs 
There are various word analyzer programs, which take a word form as 
input and display one or more ways to decompose it into components. 
It is quite possible that a word form has several interpretations, 
several “parse trees”. For example, kannat can be a plural form of the 
noun kanta (base) but also a 2nd person singular form of the verb 
kantaa (to carry). Analyzers usually show the different interpretations. 
On the other hand, a word form might be ambiguous only in a 
hypothetical sense. For example, by its form only, ojennat could be a 
form of the verb ojentaa (to stretch out), or a form of the noun ojenta 
or ojenna—but such nouns do not actually exist. Analyzers normally 
use a word data base to exclude possibilities that are not real. This 
also means that an analyzer may fail to show an analysis when it 
involves a word that is not its database due to being too new, too 
rare, dialectal, or colloquial. 


The Oikofix analyzer 
Oikofix is a free online service, available at oikofix.com. It is based on 
voluntary work and still under development, but very useful. It can be 
used to spellcheck Finnish (or English) text, submitted as plain text or 
as a web page, but also to perform morphological analysis. 

Oikofix has alternative user interfaces in Finnish and in English. 
The screen shot below is from the English version. 


OIKOFIX 


Proofreading for You 


Proofread your texts Boneh * Continue editing ila 
Coheed ae panes Voit kirjoittaa tahan mita tekstia halu 
gz 
Read and analyze texts Lemma: haluta 
Word class: verb 
Information about the 
service Number: singular 
Person: second 
Suomeksi 


Mood or nominal form: indicative 


Tense: present 


Structure: haluta 


The user interface is somewhat special. Instead of entering text and 
then selecting a function, you need to 


* first select function on the left 
¢ then enter text in the text area 


* and finally activate the desired action using buttons above the 
text area. 


You select the analysis mode by clicking on the button “Read and 
analyze texts” (Lue ja analysoi tekstid) on the left. Then type or paste 
text in the large text area and click on the button “Analyze” (Analysoi 
teksti), which then changes to “Continue editing” (Jatka tekstin 
muokkausta), shown in the screenshot above. After this, click on any 
word in your text to get an analysis of it; the screenshot above shows 
an analysis of the word haluat. 


The HFST analyzer 


The HFST analyzer is multilingual word analysis software. It requires a 
formal morphological description of a language, and there is such a 
description for Finnish as well as for a large number of other 
languages. There is an implementation accessible on the web site of 
the University of Helsinki at www.ling.helsinki.fi/cgi-bin/omor/ 
omordemo.bash. It is an academic activity rather than a common 
practical tool, so the user interface is clumsy. 

To use it, enter the word or text in text area provided, select Finnish 
from the language menu, and click on “Process wordform”. There are 
two alternative display formats, selectable from a dropdown: “CG/ 
TWOL analysis sets” (the default) uses a notation like “haluta+ V+ Act 
+Ind+ Prs +Sg2”, whereas “Apertium style analyses” uses a notation 


with “<” and “>” symbols as shown in the screenshot below. The 
notations are briefly explained on the page www.cs.tut.fi/~jkorpela/ 
omorfi-en.html. 


FINTWOL 


Anna jokin suomen kielen sana missa tahansa taivutusmuodossa (esim. alusta, 
tehténeen, koirillannekaan). 


Sana: 


Jasenna 


Sanan haluat jasennys: 


"<haluat> 


Lisatietoja: 


® FINTWOL: Finnish Morphological Analyser 


There is an alternative service based on the same technology, at the 
University of Tromsg: giellatekno.uit.no/cgi/d-fin.eng.html. 


The FINTWOL analyzer 

The FINTWOL analyzer is available from Lingsoft as a commercial 
product. There was an online free demo available, but it was taken 
down for technical reasons. It might be launched as a new, improved 
version. The following screenshot was taken from the online demo 
when it was still available. 


FINTWOL 


Anna jokin suomen kielen sana missa tahansa taivutusmuodossa (esim. alusta, 
tehténeen, koirillannekaan). 


Sana: 


Jasenna 


Sanan haluat jasennys: 


Lisatietoja: 


® FINTWOL: Finnish Morphological Analyser 


The example shows the analysis of the form haluat, in a very compact 
form, using the abbreviations V = verb, PRES = present tense, ACT 

= active, SG2 = singular, 2nd person. The link under Lisdtietoja (more 
information) referred to a page that explains the notations used, in 


English. 


24. Generating word forms 


Large Finnish dictionaries contain information about word forms, as 
numbers referring to inflection patterns (paradigms). Bilingual 
dictionaries may lack such information, making things more difficult. 
You may therefore find the online service Joukahainen at 
joukahainen. puimula.org useful, although its user interface is in 
Finnish and somewhat clumsy. It accepts a dictionary form of a word 
as input (use the infinitive for a verb) and shows basic information 
about the word, including some inflected forms: 


Taivutus 
infinitiivi_ 1 haluta 
preesens yks 1 haluan 
impertekti_yks 3 halusi 
kondit_yks 3 haluaisi 
imperatiivi_yks_ 3 halutkoon 
partisiippi 2 halunnut 
impertekti_pass haluttiin 


These forms show the basic variation in the stem of word and its 
suffixes. They can be used to generate other forms by following 
general principles, once you have learned them. For nouns and 
adjectives, all case forms are shown on request. The service does not 
cover pronouns and numerals. 

For verbs, there is also Verbix.com, which generates all the normal 
forms of a verb. 

The official Kielitoimiston sanakirja also contains inflection 
information. However, the information is largely implicit: it refers to 
inflection patterns. For verbs, it contains the same type words as 
Joukahainen and additionally the potential form, 3rd person singular 


(e.g. halunnee). For nouns and adjectives, eight forms are shown. 


Pronunciation and writing 


25. The alphabet 


The traditional Finnish-Swedish alphabet 

The traditional Finnish alphabet, as taught at Finnish schools, is the 
same as the basic Latin alphabet with the letters A, A, and O added at 
the end: ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV(W)XYZAA 
O. It is the same as the traditional Swedish alphabet, and the letter A 
is included only due its use in Swedish. 

The role of the letter W is ambiguous. Historically, it is a variant of 
the letter V and appears in some Finnish names, such as the surname 
Wirtanen, a rare variant of the very common name Virtanen. 
Traditionally, W has been treated as equivalent to V in sorting. On the 
other hand, W appears in foreign words such as show and watti (watt), 
and it is nowadays often treated as a separate letter in sorting, as in 
English. 


Names of letters 

The names of the traditional letters are ad, bee, see, dee, ee, og gee, hoo, 
tseta, ruotsalainen 00, aii, 0. “When reading an abbreviation by letters, 
w is usually read as vee, e.g. WWW as vee vee vee, but kaksoisvee can be 
used for clarity. 

Instead of df, al, dm, dn, dr, ds, the longer forms dffd, alla, dmmd, 
dnnd, drrd, dssd (often shortened to dff, dll etc. before a vowel) can be 
used, and these forms must be used as the basis in inflection; e.g., the 
genitive of df is dffdn. These names, except dr(rd), also appear with e 
instead of d, e.g. ef or effd. The use of the forms with e is often 
regarded as Swedish influence, and it has lost popularity, except in 
contexts where it is phonetically better due to vowel harmony, e.g. in 
reading USA as uu ess aa. 

The common spelling alphabet (names used when saying a word 
letter by letter) is Aarne, Bertta, Celsius, Daavid, Eemeli, faarao, Gideon, 
Heikki, Iivari, Jussi, Kalle, Lauri, Matti, Niilo, Otto, Paavo, kuu, Risto, 
Sakari, Tyyne, Urho, Vihtori, wiski, dksd, Yrj6, tibel, tseta, Ake, diti, oljy. 


Finnish additions to the alphabet, S$ and Z 

According to the official orthography, as amended in the early 20th 
century, S and Z belong to the alphabet, too, but they are treated as S 
and Z in sorting. Their Finnish names are hattudssd and hattutseta. 


Alphabetic order 

Although the basic alphabetic order in Finnish is well-established, 
except for the changed status of W, there are many difficulties in 
putting expressions in alphabetic order when foreign letters and non- 
alphabetic characters are included. 

There are even several conflicting national standards on sorting: 
SFS 4600, which is little known and little used and impossible to apply 
automatically; SFS 5050 for bibliographic sorting; and SFS-EN 13710, 
which is based on a pan-European standard, with some adaptations to 
Finnish usage. 

According to SFS-EN 13170, the basic order of letters ABC DEFG 
HIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZDPAAO. This means that W is 
a separate letter, and the Icelandic letter thorn P (p) is placed after Z. 
Other added letters, like the Icelanding eth D (6), are treated as 
variants of basic letters like D; the difference is taken into account 
only in words that are otherwise identical. 

Most diacritic marks are ignored, except of course for A, A, and O. 
For example, E is sorted like E, just so that in otherwise identical 
words like Linden and Lindén, the one with the diacritic mark comes 
later. However, for historical reasons, SFS-EN 13710 makes the 
following exceptions from pan-European rules, reflecting relatively 
well-established Finnish practices: 

: (ze) is treated like A, due to its use to denote [4] sound in 

Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic 

* @ (9) is treated like O, due to its use to denote [6] in Danish and 

Norwegian 

- U (ii) is treated like Y, due to its use to denote [y] in German and 
some other languages 
* (3, normally used in lowercase only, is treated like SS, following 
German practice 
* CE (ce) is treated like OE, following French practice 
Case of letters is ignored in sorting, except when two strings differ 
only in case of some letter(s). In that situation, lower case is sorted 
before uppercase. This means that in a glossary, a common name like 
meri (sea) should precede an identical proper name, like Meri as a 
surname. 

SFS-EN 13170 sorts data as strings, with no regard to meaning. This 
makes it possible to apply it automatically, but it also makes the 
results unintuitive in a manner that may require tuning. The overall 


order of characters is: 

* the space 

* punctuation marks (including e.g. “-”) 

* special symbols (e.g. “+”) 

* digits 

* Latin letters (as described above) 

* Greek letters 

* other letters, in a specific order by writing system 
This means e.g. that the name Suomen ympdristokeskus appears before 
Suomenlinna, since the space is counted as a character and precedes all 
letters. Similarly, golf-osake is sorted before golfkenttd. Thus, the 
placement of an expression may depend on its spelling as an open 
compound, a closed compound, or a hyphenated compound. Some 
older practices still in use, and defined in SFS 4600, try to avoid such 
problems by ignoring most other characters than letters and in one 
mode of sorting, called sanoittainen lajittelu (sorting by words), even 
spaces. 

When sorting personal names, it is common to ignore prepositions 
at the start of surnames, e.g. sorting af Julin as Julin and von Schulz as 
Schulz. However, this is not consistent, and SFS 4600 defines how 
different prepositions are handled differently. 


Letters used in Finnish 

Only the following letters appear in Finnish words, when foreign 
words (loanwords that preserve the original spelling) are not 
considered: ABDEFGHIJKLMNOPRSSTUVYZZAO. Of 
these, letters B, F, S, Z, and Z appear in relatively new loanwords only. 
For more details on the use of letters in Finnish texts, see section A 
closer look at the use of letters in Finnish texts. 

The basic phonetic values are described in section Pronunciation of 
letters. 

Historical note: In a book on Finnish phonetics and orthography, 
Suomen kielen ddnne- ja oikeinkirjoitusoppi (published in 1949), Aarni 
Penttila wrote about the alphabetic order as consisting of “a, b, c, d, e, 
fLshiiktt mnopanr4s0,tuvxy W,z @, & & 6 (9), 
(0)”. According to him, this list constitutes suomalais-ruotsalainen 
aakkosto (Finnish-Swedish alphabet) when the letters in parentheses 
are omitted. He described the letter w essentially as a stylistic variant 
(allograph) of v and as a holdover from Fraktur fonts. 


Casual deviating spellings 
In informal writing, the letter x is sometimes used (irregularly) instead 
of ks, e.g. writing colloquial yks (standard Finnish yksi, “one”) as yx. 


Other casual playful writing styles include using z for ts, q for kuu (e.g. 
gkausi for kuukausi, “month”) and c for see. 


26. Use of capital letters 


Continental usage 

In the use of capital vs. small letters, Finnish mostly follows the 
continental European tradition, as in e.g. Spanish and French, rather 
than English. This means that capital (uppercase) letters are used 
much less than in English. 

Within a sentence or a heading or title, only the first word and 
proper nouns are capitalized. The same applies to entries in a 
command menu, for example (e.g. Avaa tiedosto, cf. English usage 
“Open File”). 


Using all-caps 

In older style, headings are often written in capital letters. This is now 
old-fashioned and advised against e.g. in the national standard for 
office documents. 

In logos, short menu items, buttons, etc., it is common to use all 
capitals, but this is a design issue and not a language rule. 

In contract texts, the English style of writing contract terms like 
CUSTOMER and PRODUCT in uppercase (or as capitalized, e.g. 
Customer) does not match Finnish tradition and rules. It is however 
nowadays often used due to requirements imposed by companies. 


Capitalization of proper names 

In Finnish, proper names are capitalized as in English, but the concept 
of proper name is partly different. Names assigned to individual 
persons, organizations, places and other geographic entities, or 
product brands are treated as proper names, e.g. Charles Darwin, Apple, 
Helsinki, Windows. 

Derivations of proper nouns are written in lowercase, e.g. 
pariisilainen (Parisian) from Pariisi (Paris) and darwinismi or darvinismi 
from Darwin. However, if the derivation itself is a proper name e.g. as 
an epithet, it is capitalized, e.g. Vilhelm Occamilainen (William of 
Ockham). 

Compounds with a proper name as a component have different 
spellings, e.g. ranskanleipd (French white bread), from Ranska (France) 
and leipd (bread) but—in a more casual compound—Ranskan-matka 
(trip to France). Widely used compounds with specialized meaning are 
generally written in lowercase, whereas other compounds usually 


preserve the spelling of the proper name and have a hyphen between 
the parts. 

Names of officials have varying spellings, and the standards for 
them have not been quite stable. By current rules, we write e.g. 
ulkoministeri6 (Ministry of Foreign Affairs) but Viestintdvirasto (Finnish 
Communications Regulations Authority). The reason is that the latter 
is a separate bureau. Since this looks unsystematic, people often 
capitalize the names of ministries, for example. 

Names of companies and associations often have all their words 
capitalized, e.g. Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seura. This helps in 
recognizing them as proper names, especially when the first word as 
such is a proper name. Although the official rules are not clear, it is 
usually best to use the same spelling as the organization itself. 

Trademarks and company names should normally be capitalized, 
though this is debatable for names written differently by the 
companies themselves, e.g. iBook and airberlin. 

Many names are protected as trademarks in Finland, even though 
they might be common names in other countries, e.g. Aspirin. 
Although forms like aspiriini are very often used as common names, 
such use is still less common than in US English, for example. The 
legal status of trademarks can be checked from the official trademark 
databases. 

The following table shows, by examples, whether some names are 
capitalized or not in Finnish. Proper names of places, people, etc. have 
been omitted, since they seldom raise questions about capitalization. 
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Deviations from the standard spellings are common, e.g. Paavi, 
Talvisota, or (for ideological reasons) jumala. 


27. Non-alphabetic characters in words 


Hyphen 

Within a word, a hyphen (-) may appear between the parts of a 
compound word, as in English, but with more complicated rules for its 
use, described in section Hyphens in compounds . For example, a 
hyphen is used when the first part ends with a vowel and the second 
part starts with the same vowel, e.g. kuorma-auto (truck). A hyphen 
may also appear at the start of a word, representing an omitted first 
part of a closed compound. For example, syntymdaika ja -paikka is 
short for syntymdaika ja syntymdpaikka, and maa- ja metsdtalous is short 
for maatalous ja metsdtalous. Thus, a hyphen at the start of a word 
indicates that the word is the second part of a compound, with two or 
more preceding words constitutins the first part of the compound. 

The hyphen should be kept as separate from the en dash (—). When 
mistakes are made with this, usually the hyphen is used instead of the 
en dash. However, when writing with Microsoft Word, the default 
settings cause a word-initial hyphen to turn to an en dash. Incorrect 
written forms like syntymdaika ja —paikka are therefore very common. 
The incorrect change can be prevented by changing Word settings. 


Apostrophe 
An apostrophe (’) is used inside words for a few purposes: 

* to separate a foreign word from a Finnish suffix under certain 
conditions explained below, e.g. show’t (Finnish plural of the 
English noun show) 

* to indicate syllable boundary between identical vowels, e.g. rei’issd, 
inessive plural of reikd “hole” 

* rarely otherwise in three-vowel combinations as in ha’uissa 

* in old poetry and in old written forms of some words, to indicate 
omission of a final vowel or other final part of a word (including 
part of a compound), e.g. voip’ = voipi, jok’ainoa = joka ainoa, 


Kivikk’aho (a surname, shortened from Kivikkoaho) 


In inflection, an apostrophe is used if the spelling of a foreign word 
ends with a consonant but the pronunciation ends with a vowel, as in 
show [Sou]. Additional examples: Bordeaux [bordoo] : Bordeaux’n 
[bordoon], Kaj [kai] : Kaj’lla [kailla]. Mistakes are often made with 
this, either by omitting the apostrophe when it is required or by using 
it in words of other types. 

However, an apostrophe is in principle permitted whenever it is 
necessary to indicate the base form of the word. You might use it e.g. 
in the word form Sinise’n to indicate that it is the genitive of the 
foreign name Sinise and not a regular genitive of the Finnish word 
Sininen. Tthis is rare; usually the basic form of the name is obvious 
enough from the context or otherwise. 

The correct apostrophe character is curly (’), as in English, but a 
vertical apostrophe (') is very common, as in English, since it is easier 
to type. 


Colon 

When a suffix is added to a word that is written using digits or special 
symbols or an abbreviation, the suffix is preceded by a colon “:”. 
Thus, we can write kolmessa as 3:ssa (the digit stands for the stem of 
the numeral, kolme) and ulkoministeriéssd (in the Foreign Office) as 
UM:ssd (the abbreviation UM stands for the base form ulkoministerio). 
If an abbreviation is read as a word and not as spelled out or by 
pronouncing the names of letters, no colon should be used. Thus, “in 
NATO” is written as NATOssa or Natossa. 

When the colon is used that way, it is followed by the suffix only. 
This is difficult even to native speakers, since it requires a grammatical 
analysis of the word rather than just naturally learned inflection of 
words. Therefore, mistakes are very common in this area. Native 
speakers may even have greater difficulties than people who have 
learned Finnish as a foreign language on a more theoretical basis. For 
example, to write the word kymmenenteen using digits, you need to 
recognize that the word has the ordinal number suffix nte- and the 
illative suffix -en, so that you need to write 10:nteen. The digits 10 
here represent the inflectional stem kymmene-. 

A binding vowel i that appears in the full form of a word is omitted 
when the word is written using an abbreviation or symbol. For 
example, if the symbol A is used for the outdated unit dngstrém and 
the genitive form dngstrémin is needed, it is written “A:n”, not “A:in”. 

Further complications are caused by the additional rule that if a 
suffix starts with a vowel that is pronounced as part of a long vowel, 
the long vowel is written in full, with two letters. For example, 


ulkoministerio6n would be written as UM:d0n, if UM is meant to be 
read as ulkoministerid, and as UM:ddn (pronounced uu dmmddn), if UM 
is read by letters, uu dmmd or uu Gm. 


28. The nature of Finnish 
pronunciation 


The phoneme principle 

The original Finnish orthography developed in the 16th century was 
unsystematic, and it imitated some of the oddities of Swedish and 
German orthography. It was later reformed and became rather 
systematic, mostly with one-to-one corresponding between letters and 
sounds. After this, the pronunciation has not changed substantially, so 
the simple correspondence has been preserved. This is good news to 
anyone who wants to learn Finnish, as well as to speech synthesis and 
speech recognition. 

The correspondence is, to be exact, between letters and phonemes. 
As mentioned in section The phonemes in Finnish, a phoneme is an 
abstract concept in linguistics. For example, the “t” sounds in English 
“hat” and “tin” can differ from each other, but they are still recognized 
as the same; pronouncing the “t” in “tin” as normally in “hat” might 
sound a bit odd (the “t” sounds too weak, so to say), but it would not 
change the meaning of the word. Changing the “t” sound in “tin” to 
the English “th” sound would change the meaning. In Finnish, too, 
phonemes vary considerably, especially the “h” phoneme. For 
example, the letter h in the words hei, paha, and lyhty are pronounced 
very differently, but these sounds still represent the same phoneme. 
The differences are determined by the phonetic context, so they 
cannot make a difference in meaning. 

There are actually several deviations from the one-to-one 
correspondence between letters and sounds, although they are small as 
compared with e.g. the writing system of English. The deviations, such 
as boundary gemination, are discussed in in different sections of this 
book and summarized in section Deviations from the phoneme 
principle: a summary. 


Difficult sounds? 


Some of the sounds in Finnish are difficult, however. This does not 
mean any particular physical difficulty in producing them. Rather, it is 
a matter of sounds and phonetic contexts of sounds that are unfamiliar 
e.g. to many people who speak English as their native language. 

A language learner needs to learn to pronounce unfamiliar sounds 


such as y and 6, to pronounce Finnish diphthongs, and to make a 
distinction between short and long vowels (even in unstressed 
syllables) and between single and double consonants. Some exercise is 
needed to say taka, takka, takaa, taakkaa etc. so that the listener 
knows which word you mean. 


Pure vowels 

Although unstressed vowels can be somewhat shorter and slightly less 
clear than stressed vowels, there is no vowel reduction comparable to, 
say, how the first vowel of the word “about” is pronounced in English. 
Word-final vowels are full vowels, too; the three vowels of the word 
vasara (hammer) are basically identical, except that the first one is 
stressed. Similarly, the vowels in the word vene (boat) are identical. 

In free speech, some final vowels are dropped, e.g. yksi (one) often 
becomes yks. However, there is usually no partial reduction: either the 
vowel is fully pronounced, or it is omitted. Partial reduction may 
appear in fast speech and in dialects. Dialects also have reduced (very 
short) vowels that may appear between consonants to ease 
pronunciation. For example, in Eastern dialects, you may hear kolome, 
with second o very short, instead of the standard kolme (three). 


Towards native pronunciation 

When you can handle the issues described above, you can pronounce 
Finnish quite understandably. Some additional effort is needed to 
produce more native-like pronunciation. For example, it is a basic 
requirement to pronounce the letter r audibly in all contexts, but the 
exact quality of this sound is less important for understandability. To 
produce a native Finnish r, you need to pronounce it as a fairly strong 
trill, as in Scottish pronunciation of English. 


29. Pronunciation of letters 


The following presentation covers all Finnish letters as well as some 
“foreign” letters that may appear in Finnish texts in foreign names and 
in loanwords adopted “as such”. 


a 

Finnish a is similar to the “a” sound in the English word “father” in 
British English (Received Pronunciation), except that the Finnish a 
may be short or long. The “a” in “father” is between short and long in 
Finnish terms, usually closer to long. In US English (General 
American), the vowel in “top” is close to Finnish a. Finnish a is similar 


to the “a” in German, Italian, Spanish, and many other languages. 


Care must be taken to keep a as separate from d. These sounds are 
recognized as distinct by speakers of Finnish, and their difference 
often makes a difference in the meaning of a word, i.e. the sounds are 
distinct phonemes. 


b 


Finnish b is nominally similar to English “b”, but it appears only in 
relatively new loanwords and is mostly pronounced as “p” or almost as 


p”, only partly voiced. A clearly voiced b appears typically only in 
educated public speech. See section Unvoiced and voiced stops. 


Cc 

Letter c appears only in foreign words and in a few loanwords. It is in 
principle pronounced according to the rules of the original language. 
In practice, it is usually pronounced as s before e, i, or y and as k 
otherwise. 


d 


In standard Finnish pronunciation, d is similar to English “d”. 
However, its role in the language is somewhat artificial, as described 
in the The story of d. 

When d appears in relatively new loanwords, it is often pronounced 
as Finnish t or almost as t by some people, although such 
pronunciation is often regarded as vulgar. 

On the other hand, d appears as a counterpart of t in consonant 
gradation, in normal Finnish words, as in katu : kadut. In such 
contexts, it is very rare in dialects; Western dialects typically have r 
instead of it (e.g. karut), or sometimes | (kalut), whereas Eastern 
dialects may have lack of any sound there (kaut), or v (kavut), or 
something else. Sometimes t is exempted from gradation, e.g. the 
genitive of diti (mother) can be ditin instead of the standard didin. 

When speaking standard Finnish, simply pronounce d as in English, 
but stay tuned to hearing many other pronunciations. 


e 

Finnish e is similar to English “e” in “get”, but more closed. The 
difficulty is that in Finnish, the vowel can be long, too, written as ee, 
and this has no counterpart in standard forms of English. Finnish does 
not make a distinction between open and closed e. The Finnish e tends 
to be rather closed, to keep it far enough from 4, and a foreign- 
language open [e] often sounds like [4] to a Finn. The Finnish e 
resembles the first component of the diphtong in the word “ace” in 
British and US English. 


f 


Finnish f is similar to English “f”, but it appears only in relatively new 
loanwords. It is pronounced as v or (between vowels) as hy by many 
people. Such pronunciation is substandard, except in some words like 
asfaltti (asphalt), which is normally pronounced (and sometimes 
written) as asvaltti. However, the common pronunciation of f is weaker 
than in English (except when doubled, ff) and may come close to 
Finnish v. 


8 

The letter g has two roles in Finnish. It appears in relatively new 
loanwords, and in them, it is typically pronounced as k, except in 
educated public speech, where it may be pronounced more or less like 
“sg” in English “get”. See section Unvoiced and voiced stops. On the 
other hand, it appears in the combination ng, which is usually the 
consonant gradation counterpart of the combination nk, e.g. Helsinki : 
Helsingissd, and it is pronounced as a double “eng sound”. In 
loanwords, ng may appear otherwise, too, and the gn combination may 
occur, too; see The eng phoneme. 


h 


The letter h denotes a single phoneme in Finnish, but its pronunciation 
varies greatly by phonetic context. There are two different positions in 
a syllable where h may appear: 

* At the start of a syllable, as in hdn (he/she), raha (money), and 
vanha (old). Inside a word, between vowels, h is usually voiced. 
The vowel after h strongly affects the quality of the [h] sound. 

At the end of a syllable, before a consonant (or at the end of a 
word), as in lahti (bay) or lehti (leaf; newspaper). The quality of the 
sound varies according to the preceding vowel. To many people, 
the main difficulty with Finnish h is its appearance in such a 
context. 

The pronunciation of h is greatly affected by the vowel of the syllable 
that the h belongs to or, if the syllable has a diphthong, the vowel 
closest to h. The main features of the variation are: 

* a makes h similar to “h” in English “hat”, a pharyngeal or glottal 

fricative; this applies e.g. to h in hattu and lahti 

* e, dG, o, and 6 also have a similar effect, but h is weaker with them 
and is not pronounced that deep in the throat; this applies e.g. to h 
in heind and lehti 
i makes h similar to “ch” in German “ich”, a palatal fricative, 
produced so that the tongue is very close to the palate, causing 
strong friction; this applies e.g. to h in hiili and pihdit 


* wand y make fa labial fricative, produced with friction caused by 
lips being somewhat close to each other; this applies e.g. to A in 
huhu and lyhyt 

Finns usually do not realize how much the pronunciation of h varies, 
since the same letter is used. They have unconsciously learned to 
pronounce it differently according to phonetic context. 

The letter h is always pronounced, except that the second h of hiha 
(sleeve) is usually mute, especially in inflected words (e.g. hihan is 
pronounced [hian]). 

The [h] sound does not usually appear as a double consonant, 
except in some interjections and descriptive words like huhhei and 
hihhuli and, in some pronunciations, due to boundary gemination; e.g. 
ole hiljaa (be silent) is mostly pronounced as written, but may also be 
pronounced oleh hiljaa. 

At the end of a word, [h] appears only in interjections such as huh, 
in words participating boundary gemination, and in foreign words. 
Finns tends to pronounce a word-final letter h in foreign names where 
it is used (in the foreign language) only to indicate the quality or 
length of the preceding vowel or just as part of the spelling, e.g. 
Savannah. 


1 

The quality of Finnish i similar to English “ea” in “seat”, i.e. more 
closed than “i” in “sit”, but as such Finnish i is short. The difference 
between Finnish i and ii is primarily in the length, whereas the English 
sounds differ primarily in quality. As a foreigner speaking Finnish, just 
make sure you make the length distinction clearly—it does not disturb 
much if the vowels are also qualitatively more different than in native 
Finnish speech. 


e 
66,299 


Finnish j is pronounced like “y” in English “yes”. Between i and a 
vowel, j is pronounced weakly or not at all, e.g. lukija (reader) is 
typically pronounced lukia (three syllables: lu, ki, a). After a diphthong 
ending with i, as in leijona (lion), the pronunciation varies from 
inaudible (leiona) to a double j (leijjona), as described in section 
Transitory sounds. 


k 


The letter k stands for the “k” sound, which is always written with k in 
Finnish; c and q appear only in foreign words. The Finnish k is not 
aspirated at all, so it sounds softer than English “k”. See section 
Unvoiced and voiced stops. 


] 


Finnish 1 is similar to English “1”, though with less variation by 
phonetic context. Compared with the various variants of English “1”, 
the Finnish / is more or less average, neutral. 


m 
Finnish m is similar to English “m”. 


n 

Pronunciation of n is similar to English “n”, including the special 
phonetic value in the nk combination. For the ng combination, see 
notes on g. Before p, the letter n is pronounced as m (e.g. olenpa is read 
as olempa), usually even across word boundaries (pojan pallo is read as 
pojam pallo). Other assimilations occur, too. 


O 

Finnish o is similar to “o” in British English “hot”, but more closed. 
When long (00), it resembles “aw” in English “hawk”. Finnish does not 
make a distinction between open and closed o. 


OC 99 


Finnish p stands for the “p” sound, which is not aspirated at all in 


Finnish, so it sounds softer than English “p”. See section Unvoiced and 
voiced stops. 


q 


The letter q appears only in foreign words and is in principle 
pronounced according to the rules of the original language. In 
practice, Finns read it as k, and a u after q is usually read as v. 


r 

The letter r is always pronounced and stronger than any variant of “r” 
in standard American or British English. Pronounce it first like word- 
initial “r” in English. The important thing is that r is always 
pronounced, even at the end of word and before a consonant. Later 
you can try to imitate the native Finnish trilling r. 


S 

Finnish s is basically the unvoiced “s” as in English “sing”. However, 
since Finnish lacks a contrast between that sound and the voiced “s” 
(as in English “busy”) as well as between “s” and the “sh” sound of 
English, the Finnish s can vary a lot and is generally less sharp than 
English “s”. Different people and social groups can have varying 
special versions of s, since Finnish speech remains quite 
understandable despite such variation. 


wv 


S 

The letter § appears only in new loanwords and denotes in principle a 
sound similar to English “sh”. However, it is generally pronounced 
more or less the same as s, though an § sound may be produced to 
make a word sound more foreign. The letter is part of the official 
orthography, but it has never become really popular; even many 
newspapers use sh instead of § (e.g. sheikki instead of Seikki). Moreover, 
official rules for using s have varied, replacing § by s in many words; 
see section § versus s. 

Sometimes § is also used to write the interjection s§, which asks for 
silence; a more common spelling is shh or shhh. 

The combination sh may appear in purely Finnish words when the 
letters belong to different parts of a compound word, as in naishenkilod, 
or the h belongs to the hAn suffix, e.g. mieshdn. In such contexts, the 
letters s and h are pronounced separately. 


t 


The letter t stands for the “t” sound, which is not aspirated at all in 
Finnish, so it sounds softer than English “t”. Moreover, it is dental, i.e. 
the tongue touches the upper teeth. This is one way of keeping t and d 
as different in Finnish. 


u 

Finnish u is similar in quality to “oo” in British pronunciation of 
“goose”, but may appear as short or long. It is thus more closed than 
English “u” in “put”. Finnish does not distinguish between different 
qualities of u; instead, the difference between Finnish u and uu is 
primarily in the length, whereas the English sounds mentioned differ 
primarily in quality. 


V 
Finnish v resembles English “v” but is weaker. Phonetically, Finnish v 
is an approximant: the lower lip just comes close to the upper teeth or 
slightly touches them, whereas English “v” is a fricative, with some 
sound of friction produced. Finns generally do not pronounce “v” 
correctly when speaking English, since they are unaware of this 
difference. However, using English “v” when speaking Finnish does 
not affect understandability, partly because Finnish lacks a “w” 
phoneme. 

After a diphthong ending with u, as in vauva (baby), the 
pronunciation of v varies from inaudible (vaua) to a double v (vauwva), 
as described in section Transitory sounds. 


WwW 

The letter w appears mostly in foreign words only and is in principle 

pronounced according to the original language. In practice, Finns tend 

to pronounce it before a vowel like Finnish v even in words like watti. 
In Finnish names where w is used as a holdover from old 

orthography, as in the surname Wirta, it is always read as Finnish v. 


xX 

The letter x appears in foreign words only and is in principle 
pronounced as in the original language, but normally as ks. Earlier it 
was used in a few international words, e.g. xylofoni instead of now 
standard ksylofoni, and such usage can still be seen. 


y 


Finnish y has no counterpart in English; the vowel in some 


pronunciations of “new” may come close, and so may the vowel in 
“dude” (due to the effect of the d’s). It corresponds to German “ii” and 
French “u”. You can try to produce it by saying “u” (as in “put”) but 
moving your tongue towards the front part of the mouth. The y sound 
is the front-vowel counterpart of the back vowel u. It is important that 
the lips are rounded. 


Z 

The letter z appears mostly in foreign words only and is in principle 
pronounced according to the original language. In practice, it is 
generally pronounced as ts, following German orthography. Thus, 
Tarzan is normally pronounced Tartsan in Finnish. However, in 
modern foreign names, like Zimbabwe, z may be pronounced as in 
English (voiced s) or as a normal s. 


wv 


Z 

The letter z is in principle part of Finnish orthography, denoting a 
sound like “s” in English “measure”. In practice, it only appears in the 
combination dz, e.g. maharadZa, and the actual pronunciation of dz is 
typically ds or, most often, ds. The letter Z is also used in Finnish 
transliteration of Russian, e.g. Zukov (Zhukov). 


° 


a 

The letter d appears in Finnish texts only in Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian names and their derivations, like angstrom. It is 
pronounced like o and can be short or long according to the rules of 
the Scandinavian languages. 


. 
The letter d is pronounced like “a” in “hat” in most versions of English. 
It is the front vowel counterpart of a and very common in Finnish 
(about 5% of occurrences of letters). It is essential to keep a different 
from a. 


O 

Finnish 6 has no direct counterpart in English, but it corresponds to 
German “6” and French “eu”. To pronounce it, try saying “aw” (as in 
“hawk”) but keeping your tongue in the front part of the mouth. It is 
the front vowel counterpart of o and rather rare in Finnish (about 
0.5% of occurrences of letters). Finns often interpret the neutral 
(schwa) vowel like the initial vowel of the English word “about” as 6 
and may (jocularly) write that word as dbaut in Finnish texts. 


However, the 6 sound is very different from the neutral vowel; but 
these vowels might have samewhat similar “dark” feeling around them 
in people’s minds. 


The dots in d and 0 
The dots in letters 4 and 6, called diaeresis or dieresis in character 
code standards, are treated as an integral part of the letters, even 
though they are called diacritic marks in international terminology. In 
other words, d and 6 are treated as basic letters of the alphabet, not 
e.g. just as “a Umlaut” and “o Umlaut” as in German. Finnish 
keyboard have separate keys O and A (to the right of J K L). 
However, the dots are recognized as visually separate parts of the 
letters, called G:n pisteet (the dots of d) and 6:n pisteet in Finnish. 
In handwriting, and in fonts simulating it, the two dots in d and 6 
are usually written as a wavy line (as in @) or a short horizontal line 
(as in @). 


The Scandinavian 2 and @ 

The letters z and @ as used in Danish, Norwegian, Icelandic, and 
Faroese are recognized as corresponding to d and 6, respectively, and 
conventionally called tanskalainen a ja 6 (Danish a and 6). 

It was previously common even in reference books in Finnish to 
write Danish and Norwegian names using d and 6 instead of @ and 9, 
e.g. writing Bodd instead of Bodg. However, this is nonstandard: the 
names should be written as in the source language, except for 
established Finnish replacements, like Tromssa for the Norwegian 
“Tromso”. 


The eng phoneme 

The eng sound, called dng-ddnne in Finnish, lacks a letter of its own in 
the Finnish writing system. It is pronounced as “n” in English “sink”. 
Its appearance in Finnish before k could be described just as a variant 
of the “n” phoneme, if Finnish did not have the ng combination, which 
is pronounced as a double eng sound. The difference between [n] and 
the eng sound, denoted in grammatical descriptions by [n], makes a 
difference in meaning e.g. for rannan [rannan] — rangan [rannan], the 
genitives of ranta and ranka. 

In originally Finnish words, and in old loanwords, the eng sound 
appears only in the nk [nk] combination and its consonant gradation 
counterpart ng [nn], between vowels, e.g. Helsinki [helsinki] : 
Helsingissd [Helsinnissa]. There is no “g” sound in the Finnish 
pronunciation of ng in such contexts. 

In loanwords, ng may appear before a consonant or at the end of a 


word. It is then pronounced as a single eng sound, e.g. englanti 
[enlanti] (English language) and pingpong [pinpon]. The word-final 
pronunciation corresponds to English practice, but pronunciation 
before a consonant is different, due to lack of “g” sound in Finnish. 
When a word ending with ng is inflected, a double eng sound is 
pronounced, e.g. pingpongissa [pinponnissa]. 

In a few loanwords, ng is pronounced as [ng] or [ng], because the n 
and the g are recognized as belonging to different parts of the word, 
e.g. pangermanismi, which is read as written, or kongressi, which is read 
[konressi] or [kongressi]. 

The pronunciation of the gn combination in new loanwords varies 
between [gn] and [nn]. The latter is normal in common words like 
magneetti [manneetti], but [g] is used in words like prognoosi. At the 
start of a word, gn is always read as written, e.g. gnuu. 


Practicing Finnish pronunciation 

On a computer with a microphone or on a tablet or a smartphone, you 
can test and tune your pronunciation of Finnish words by visiting 
www.google.fi or translate.google.fi on the Chrome browser. Click on 
the microphone icon, with the tooltip Puhehaku (Speech search), and 
see if Google recognizes your pronunciation of e.g. kala, kyld, kéli, ty6, 
and other Finnish words that you can find in this book. 


Google 


Suomi 


Google-haku Kokeilen onneani Es 


30. Transitory sounds 


When a diphthong ending with [u] or [i] is followed by a vowel, there 
is usually a transitory sound of some kind between them. After [uw], it 
can be [v], [vv], or even [w], which does not otherwise appear in 
Finnish. After [i], it is [j] or [jj]. In some contexts, such transitory 
sounds appear after [u] or [i] even when it is not part of a diphthong. 

The appearance, quality, and quantity of a transitory sound vary by 
the phonetic structure of a word, by language form, by speaker, and 
by situation. We can say that word kauan (a long time) may be 


pronounced as [kauan], [kauvan], [kauvvan], or [kauwan], but this 
describes just part of the variation. The length of the consonant may 
vary, too: it can be so short that the pronunciation can be between 
{kauan] and [kauvan], or it can be between [v] and [vv], or even 
longer than [vv]. 

Transitory sounds are written inconsistently, but according to 
specific rules. This means that in some words, v or j is written where a 
transitory sound may appear, in some words not, according to rules 
that depend on the type of word. To some extent, the variation in 
pronunciation may vary according to spelling, too; people may 
pronounce a transitory sound more clearly in a word like hauva than 
in a word like kauan. 

The rules are: 

- A transitory sound is not written when it appears as the weak 
counterpart of k in consonant gradation, e.g. kauan, rei’issd 
[reijissa] ~[reijjissa]. Note that the adverb kauan is originally a 
case form of the the stem kauka-. The apostrophe in rei’issd is just 
orthographic: it indicates that the two identical vowels belong to 
separate syllables. 

Otherwise, a transitory sound is usually written as v or j, e.g. 
hauva, leija. The letter appears in all forms and derivatives of the 
word. 

As an exception, a transitory sound is not written in some new 
loanwords like aioni (eon), with no apparent logic. For example, it 
is written in harpyija (harpy). 

- A transitory sound is not written in the word lauantai (Saturday). 


Words where a transitory sound may appear between a non- 
diphthongal [i] and a vowel have special rules and special 
pronunciation. The transitory sound is never long, and when a [j] 
appears, it is often very short. However, j is written when it is part of a 
-jA suffix denoting an agent, e.g. kulkija (wonderer), a derivation of 
kulkea (to walk). This rule has been set to keep the suffix similarly 
spelled independent of the variation that the j is usually not 
pronounced after i. Due to the spelling, people may occasionally 
pronounce a full [j] in a word like lukijoissa, a form of the word lukija, 
to distinguish them from words like lukioissa (form of the word lukio). 

In some dialects, a transitory sound appears e.g. after [u] in a word 
like kakkua so that it is pronounced [kakkuva]. When such dialects are 
written, the writing usually reflects pronunciation: kakkuva. 


31. Unvoiced and voiced stops 


Smaller difference than in English 

In Finnish, the distinction between voiced and unvoiced stops, i.e. b 
vs. p, g vs. k, and d vs. t, is not at all as clear as in English. A Finn very 
often pronounces the word bitti (bit) almost as pitti. Such 
pronunciation is often criticized and ridiculed when used in public 
speech, but on the other hand, clearly voiced b and g are rare except in 
formal speech. The common pronunciation seldom causes real 
confusion. Even though e.g. pitti also exists as colloquial word 
(covering a small part of the meaning of English “pit”), the context 
normally resolves any ambiguity between bitti and pitti. 


Lack of aspiration 

In English, the difference between “b” and “p” is partly in the 
voicedness of “b”, partly in the aspiration of ”p” in many contexts. In 
Finnish, b is usually only mildly (if at all) voiced, and p lacks any 
aspiration, so the difference is usually small. 

Similar considerations apply to g and k. Although the contrast 
between d and t is a different issue, the t sound lacks all aspiration in 
Finnish. 

If you use normal English pronunciation for p, t, and k e.g. at the 
start of a word, the aspiration may make them sound almost like ph, 
th, and kh to a Finn. In the midst of a word, they may sound like pp, tt, 
and kk—at least when a word is pronounced in isolation. 


Background 

Originally, the Finnish language lacked the [b], [d], and [g] sounds. In 
loanwords, they were replaced by [p], [t], and [k], respectively, e.g. 
pekoni (bacon), timantti (diamond), kirahvi (giraffe). 

Later, it became common to preserve them in newer loanwords in 
educated speech. Although this is now the norm, it is followed to a 
varying degree, and the pronunciation is seldom completely voiced. 
Since the sounds [b] and [g] appear in new loanwords only, they are 
thus markedly foreign when pronounced as fully voiced. 


The story of d 
The sound d was artificially introduced into Finnish in the 18th 
century, and it is now relatively well-established. In standard 
language, the distinction between d and t is essential: it often makes a 
difference in meaning in purely Finnish words. For example, matot is 
the plural of matto (mat), madot is the plural of mato (worm). 

When Finnish was formed as a written language, the consonant 
gradation counterpart to t was a dental fricative similar to voiced “th” 
in English. It was written as dh or d. Later, this sound vanished from 


most forms of Finnish and was replaced by different sounds in 
different dialects. Due to the influence of the writing system of 
Swedish and other languages, people started to read the letter d and 
the combination dh as the [d] sound. This became part of the standard 
language, and the spelling was unified to use d. 

However, dialects were not changed. Later, the [d] pronunciation 
has become more common even in informal speech and can be 
regarded as part of standard spoken Finnish, though it is common to 
use one’s dialectal pronunciation instead. 

Outside its role as a consonant gradation counterpart to ¢, the letter 
d and the sound [d] are somewhat foreign in Finnish. It is often 
replaced by [t], though e.g. pronouncing demokratia as [temokratia] 
probably sounds somewhat uneducated or outdated to most Finns 
nowadays. 

In pronunciation, the difference between [d] and [t] in Finnish is 
not just in voicedness. Another, usually more important difference is 
that [t] is dental: the tongue touches the upper teeth. 


Prestige sounds 

Since the b and g sounds appear mostly just in formal speech when 
trying to pronounce loanwords “right”, they can be regarded as 
prestige sounds. They might be used instead of p and k just to sound 
educated, saying (and writing) e.g. grooninen instead of krooninen 
(chronic). This could mean parody or a simple mistake 
(hypercorrectism), and it is a common phenomenon in slang (e.g., biisi 
comes from English “piece”). Similarly, d may appear instead of t (e.g., 
daideilija as a parodic form of taiteilija “artist”), even though d is not as 
foreign as b and g. 


32. Long vowels and double 
consonants 


As described in section Phonetic structure, Finnish has short and long 
vowels and single and double consonants. Normally, a long vowel is 
written with two identical vowel letters like aa, and a double 
consonant is written with two identical consonant letters like kk. 

In loanwords, the spelling may differ from the pronunciation both 
in vowel length and in consonant doubling. This is described in section 
New loanwords. 

In pronunciation information in Finnish dictionaries and other 
reference works, there are three common ways to indicate vowel 
length in foreign (and occasionally even Finnish) words: doubling as in 
normal writing, e.g. eaux [00]; a colon after the vowel, e.g. eaux [o:]; 


and a macron (short horizontal line) above the vowel, e.g. eaux [6]. 


33. Diphthongs 


The diphthong concept 

A diphthong is a combination of two adjacent different vowels in the 
same syllable, as ie in the Finnish word tie. If two adjacent vowels do 
not form a diphthong, as au do not normally form in the Finnish word 
vapaus, there need not be any sound or any pause between them. The 
pronunciation still makes the vowels more separate, e.g. so that the 
tone of voice slightly falls at the end of a and then raises at the start of 
u. In contrast, the diphthong au in in the Finnish word kausi is 
pronounced so that a smoothly glides to u. 

Since the details of pronunciation vary, the diphthong concept is 
relative and partly just a matter of conventional syllable division. 
However, the syllable division and hence the diphthong concept 
matters in metric poetry. In Finnish, it also matters as regards to 
secondary stress. 


Diphthongs in Finnish: traditional view 
Diphthongs are very common in Finnish, but only a limited number of 
combinations of the eight vowels occur as diphthongs. In standard 
Finnish, according to conventional classification, the following 
diphthongs occur: 

* diphthongs with i as the second vowel: ai, ei, oi, ui, yi, di, Oi 

* diphthongs with u or y as the second vowel, under the constraints 

set by vowel harmony: au, eu, ey, iu, iy, ou, dy, Oy 

* the diphthongs ie, uo, and yo (normally in the first syllable only) 
In dialects, many of these diphthongs have changed to other 
diphthongs. In particular, ie, uo, and yo largely appear as ia or id, ua, 
and yd in Western dialects (e.g. hiano suara mids instead of hieno suora 
mies), though such pronunciation is clearly substandard in public 
speech. The diphthong ai has changed to ae in Eastern dialects, au to 
ao in some dialects, etc. 


Variation in first syllable 

In reality, there are many other combinations of vowels that are 
pronounced more or less as diphthongs in the first syllable of a word. 
For example, the words pian (soon) and luen (I am reading/I will read) 
are often pronounced as single syllables. This means that words like 
piankohan and luentoja have only three syllables, hence no secondary 
stress: pian.ko.han, luen.to.ja; reading them as pi.an.ko.han and 


lti.en.to.ja is less natural. 

The above only applies to the first syllable, including the first 
syllable of a component of a compound word. In other syllables, vowel 
combinations other than those listed in the traditional view do not 
form diphtongs. For example, the word lukea (to read) consists of three 
syllables (lu.ke.a). 


Diphthongs in other syllables 

Two-vowel sequences with i as the latter vowel form a diphthong in 
any position within a word, e.g. in kirjoittaisimme (kir.joit.tai.sim.me), 
unless the i starts a component of a compound word, as in saunailta 
(sau.na.il.ta). A few loanwords have exceptions to this, e.g. ateisti 
(atheist), where isti is recognized as a unit and the syllable division is 
a.te.is. ti. 

When the second vowel is u or y, pronunciation varies. The vowels 
do not form a diphthong if that would make the word have just two 
syllables. Thus, vapaus is pronounced va.pa.us and not va.paus. In 
longer words, diphthong pronunciation is common, e.g. vapaudessa is 
mostly pronounced va.pau.des.sa, though va.pa.u.des.sa, is possible, 
too. This variation was originally a dialect feature, but now varies by 
speaker, by word, and by context. The diphthong pronunciation is 
more common in open syllables than in closed syllables. In some 
words, the variation may affect secondary stress. For example, 
vapauden has no secondary stress in diphthong pronunciation, 
vd.pau.den, but may have it when pronounced as four syllables: 
vd.pa.t.den. 

Otherwise, two vowel sequences do not form a diphthong in other 
syllables than the first one. Rare exceptions to this include words 
ending with niekka (e.g. vitsiniekka), which could be classified as 
compounds rather than derivations, and the historical word lampuoti. 


Diphthongs in writing 

All diphthongs are written according to the general principles of 
Finnish orthography: each component is written using the same vowel 
sign as for the vowel when occurring alone. This is very different from 
English, where pronunciation has often changed after the written form 
was established. For example, in Finnish ai is always a combination of 
a and i, never like the “ai” in English “nail” in standard British or US 
pronunciation. 


Pronunciation of Finnish diphtongs 
If you pronounce, say, suomi (Finnish language) as three syllables 
(su.o.mi), it sounds odd, but you will be understood. In native 


pronunciation, uo is clearly a diphthong, which means that the u 
sound smoothly glides to an o sound, with no break. 

All Finnish diphthongs have the first vowel somewhat more stressed 
than the second one. This is different from e.g. Spanish and Italian 
diphthongs, where the second vowel is clearly more stressed. 


Triphthongs and three-vowel combinations 
There are no triphthongs (three consecutive vowels in the same 
syllable) in Finnish, except debatably in the interjection miau (miaow). 

When there are three vowels in succession, there is a syllable 
boundary inside it. If the boundary is between two identical vowels, it 
is marked with an apostrophe, e.g. rei’issd. Otherwise, it is normally 
not marked. 

However, it is permitted (though rare) to use an apostrophe to 
remove ambiguity in any three-vowel combination, e.g. hau’issa versus 
ha’uissa (which are inessive plural forms of hauki and haku, 
respectively). Usually the syllable boundary can be inferred from other 
forms of the word, since the three-vowel cluster results from the loss 
of a k in consonant gradation. For example, the syllables of kiuas are 
kiu and as, since other forms of the word have the stem kiukaa-. 
(Besides, the diphthong ua would be possible only in the first syllable 
of a word.) 


34. Stress 


Simple stress on first syllable 

The first syllable of a word takes the main stress. The stress is 
primarily a matter of strength of voice, rather than tonal (musical). 
The simple stress principle greatly helps in recognizing word 
boundaries from Finnish speech: a stressed syllable starts a new word. 
Very short words that are grammatical rather than content words 
(such as on “is”) are often unstressed, however. 

The simple stress principle is so strong that it also applies to new 
loanwords and usually even to foreign names. In educated speech, 
foreign words from some languages, like French, may sometimes take 
the stress of the original language. More often, there is “simulated 
stress”. For example, a French word like gourmet is pronounced as 
gurmee (or kurmee), with stress on the first syllable, but the vowel of 
the second syllable (which is stressed in French, when the word is 
spoken as isolated) is clearly long. The vowel length thus somewhat 
imitates the French stress. 

There are a few exceptions to the main stress principle. In some 


styles of pronunciation in colloquial language, a word like kiitos (thank 
you) often has stress on the second syllable. It might even be 
pronounced so that the first syllable is barely audible or not 
pronounced at all: tos. A word like aivan (right so, exactly) might be 
pronounced with main stress on both syllables (divdn) or with main 
stress on the second syllable (aivdn). In emphatic pronunciation, the 
word todellakin (indeed) may get stressed as todelldkin. 


Secondary stress 

In a compound word (closed compound), the first syllable of the 
second part usually has secondary stress in Finnish. Thus, if we denote 
primary stress with the acute accent () and secondary stress with the 
grave accent (), the compound aikataulu, from aika (time) and taulu 
(table), is pronounced dikatdulu. 

No stress marks are ever used in normal Finnish writing. Sometimes 
a written word is ambiguous in the sense that it can be a compound or 
a non-compound word, and the context is needed to resolve the 
ambiguity. For example, piilevd (hidden) is normally a participle of 
piilld (to be hidden), but in some contexts, it can be a compound word 
consisting of pii (silicon) and levd (alga), thus pronounced piilévd, 
meaning a small organism, diatom. It is in principle permitted, but not 
common, to use a hyphen in such words for clarity: pii-levd. 

Secondary stress may appear in a non-compound word, too, if it 
consists of four syllables or more. The rules are complicated, but the 
basic rule is that secondary stress appears on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, etc. 
syllable, but never on the last syllable. If a word is longer than four 
syllables and the 3rd syllable is short (ends with a short vowel), 
secondary stress usually moves forward and thus appears on the 4th, 
6th, 8th, etc. syllable. 

The following examples illustrate the basic rules: 

* mda (one syllable, main stress) 
mda.ta (two syllables, only main stress) 
mda.la.ri (three syllables, only main stress) 
mda.la.réi.ta (four syllables, secondary stress on third syllable) 
mda. lauk.sis.sam.me (five syllables, secondary stress on third 
syllable) 
mda. lauk.si.am.me (five syllables, secondary stress on fourth 
syllable, since the third syllable is short) 
mda. lauk.sél.li.stu.des.sd.si (eight syllables, secondary stress on 3rd, 
5th, and 7th syllables) 
The main complication to the basic rules is that some relatively long 
derivational suffixes such as l[Ainen, mAinen and minen have secondary 
stress on their first syllable. In this sense, they are treated as parts of a 
compound word. For example, we have duttamisella (with helping; 


inflected form of auttaminen), even though mi is short, and 
romahdusmainen (crash-like, catastrophical), even though dus is long. 

The secondary stresses create a rhythm into long compound words. 
For example, kaupallistuminen (commercialization) is pronounced as 
kdupallistuminen and keskusteluissammekin (in our discussions, too) is 
pronounced as késkusteluissammekin (since the third syllable te is 
short). 


35. Intonation 


Intonation in Finnish is generally rather flat. The tone is usually falling 
even in questions, and questions are differentiated from statements by 
grammatical means (the kO suffix and the word order) rather than 
intonation. 

However, there is normally a rise in the tone at the start of a new 
clause. This does not always mean the first word of the clause. For 
example, in the sentence Hdn sanoi, ettd tulee huomenna, mutta aika 
myohdadn (He said that he will come tomorrow, but rather late), the 
words hdn, tulee and mutta are typically pronounced in a higher tone 
(and stronger). The connective ettd (that), although it starts a clause, is 
usually pronounced without emphasis (and often shortened to et in 
speech). 


36. Boundary gemination and other 
sandhi phenomena 


Boundary gemination and sandhi in a nutshell 
Probably the most widely misunderstood and misrepresented feature 
of Finnish pronunciation is boundary gemination. It is a relatively 
simple phenomenon: there are word forms that end with a consonant, 
but this consonant varies by context so that it is the same as the initial 
consonant of the next word. This consonant is not expressed in 
standard writing in any way. For example, the phrase ota se (take it) is 
pronounced otas se. 

Boundary gemination can be classified as a sandhi phenomenon. 
Generally, “sandhi” refers to phonetic changes that occur in speech at 
word boundaries. 


Forms with boundary gemination 

Boundary gemination appears most regularly in the following word 
forms and endings, where it can be regarded as part of standard 
pronunciation: 


* basic infinitive form of a verb, such as antaa (to give) 

* basic imperative form of a verb, such as anna (give!) 

negative form of a verb, coinciding with the imperative, such as 

anna in en anna (I don’t give) 

3rd person possessive suffix nsa, nsd 

allative suffix Ile 

* adverb derivation suffix sti, as in kauniisti (beautifully, nicely) 

* basic form of most nouns ending with e, namely those that have 
een in the genitive, e.g. vene (: veneen), but not in nukke (: nuken) 

* the words kolme (three) and itse (self), even though their genitives 
are kolmen and itsen 

* some adverbs that end with e and indicate movement towards 
something, e.g. tdnne (here, to this direction), tuonne, minne, 
taakse, luokse 

* some individual words, mostly adverbs, such as kiinni (closed, 


off). 


There are many other situations where boundary gemination may 
appear in some language forms. For example, in negative imperative 
forms like antako, as in Alkdd sanoko (Do not say), it is possible and 
probably goes unnoticed, whereas in passive past participle forms like 
annettu it is clearly a dialectal feature. 


Conditions for boundary gemination 
Boundary gemination does not appear when a word is pronounced in 
isolation or before a pause, as in the exclamation Anna! But ina 
normal flow of speech, the word is pronounced (though not written) 
so that ends with a consonant that is identical with the initial 
consonant of the next word. This means that anna se is pronounced 
annas se, anna tuo is pronounced annat tuo, etc. If the next word starts 
with a vowel, there is usually no boundary gemination, e.g. anna olla 
is pronounced as written. Boundary gemination is rare before h; e.g. 
anna heti is usually pronounced as written, less often as annah heti. 
Boundary gemination also appears inside a word before a word-like 
suffix such as pa. For example, tulepa is pronounced tuleppa, and 
talonsakin is pronounced talonsakkin. It also appears at the junction of 
the parts of a compound word. For example, the word itse normally 
has boundary gemination, and this often applies to compound words 
like itsepdinen (stubborn; literally “self-headed”), which is pronounced 
itseppdinen. However, boundary gemination is much less systematic 
inside compound words. When the first part is a noun, lack of 
boundary gemination is probably more common, e.g. kirjekuori 
(envelope) is pronounced as written, rather than kirjekkuori. Similarly, 
hernekeitto (pea soup) is usually pronounced as written, but 


hernekkeitto is possible, too. This may extend to phrase-like open 
compounds like terve tuloa (welcome), which may be pronounced as 
tervet tuloa, but it is common to pronounce it as written. 


Variation in boundary gemination 
The description of boundary gemination above is mostly sufficient for 
a language learner. There is much variation in the appearance of 
boundary gemination, by dialect, by speaker, and by word type, so 
stay tuned to hearing it in many other contexts than those mentioned. 
Some dialects do not have boundary gemination at all, though more 
often it appears to some extent. 

Some dialects lack boundary gemination, so lack of it does not 
necessarily sound foreign—though somewhat odd outside the areas of 
those dialects. 


Effect of boundary gemination on consonant 


gradation 

In the context of consonant gradation, a word with boundary 
gemination is treated as ending with a consonant, irrespective of its 
actual pronunciation. Thus, the word liike* : liikkeen (movement) has 
weak grade in the nominative; the syllable ke is treated as closed. 
Similarly, the 2nd person singular imperative forms have weak grade, 
e.g. liikkuu (moves) : ei liikux (does not move). 


Impact of boundary gemination on 


understandability 

Boundary gemination seldom affects the understandability of speech. 
However, many verbs have the infinitive and the 3rd person singular 
written identically (e.g. ostaa “to buy; buys”) but pronounced 
differently, because the infinitive has boundary gemination. In rare 
situations, this might affect the meaning of a sentence. More often, the 
gemination just helps the listener to recognize infinitives and therefore 
understand the sentence structure easier. 


Myths about aspiration and glottal stop 

Many descriptions of Finnish characterize boundary gemination using 
words like “aspiration” or “glottal stop”, which is seriously misleading. 
No aspiration is involved, and a glottal stop only occurs in specific 
situations: in some dialects, boundary gemination appears before a 
word that starts with a vowel, causing e.g. anna omena to be 
pronounced anna? ?omena, where ? denotes the glottal stop. 


Background of boundary gemination 
Historically, boundary gemination is caused by the assimilation of a 
final consonant. The imperative form that is now written as anna was 
earlier probably pronounced as annak in all contexts. The final 
consonant was then assimilated (adapted) to be same as the initial 
consonant of the next word or, under certain conditions, completely 
omitted. 

Such a process has relatively recently taken place in common 
spoken Finnish in participle forms ending with nUt, such as sanonut. 


Notations for boundary gemination 

The assimilated consonant is not written at all in current standard 
orthography. In linguistic contexts, it is often marked with a 
superscript x, e.g. annax. This notation is used in this book to some 
extent. 

When writing dialogue or other spoken words, whether common 
spoken language, a dialect, or a jargon, words are often written as 
spoken, e.g. Annam mullet toi kirja (standard Finnish: Anna minulle tuo 
kirja). However, it is more common to follow the standard language 
writing convention of not indicating boundary gemination, e.g. Anna 
mulle toi kirja. 


Assimilation phenomena 
Other sandhi phenomena in Finnish include the following. 

* Partial or total assimilation of a word-final consonant according to 
the next consonant. E.g. pojan pallo is pronounced pojam pallo (the 
n sound becomes m, which is phonetically more similar to p). 
Assimilation is described in the next section. 

Loss of a final vowel, especially before a vowel. For example, missd 
on is often pronounced as misson (which may be written as miss on 
when writing a dialogue). 

Loss of a final consonant. In standard spoken language, this is 
limited to verb participles ending with Ut, where the t has no 
separate meaning, and to a few other words. In dialects, it is more 
common; see section Spoken Finnish. 


Legato 

The pronunciation misson mentioned above can be classified as legato, 
which means that successive words are pronounced as one word. Since 
there is normally no pause between words, legato means in this case 
that there is a double s, as opposite to pronunciation before a 
consonant, like mis Pekka on. Legato pronunciation can also be said to 
change the syllable structure; e.g. misson has the syllables mis and son. 


However, syllable division is largely a matter of convention rather 
than phonetic reality. 

Legato pronunciation may also cause a short consonant to be 
doubled, e.g. nyt on may be pronounced as nytton and jos ei as jossei. 

Some legato pronunciations have been established as a standard 
language words, as contractions, e.g. ettei (ettd ei), ehkei (ehkd ei), and 
jollei (jolla ei). In word division, they may be divided according to 
structure (ett-ei) or phonetically (et-tei), though both ways may look 
somewhat odd to some people. 


37. Assimilation 


Assimilation in the general sense means that a sound is changed due to 
the effect of a nearby sound so that the sounds become more similar or 
even identical. Vowel harmony can be described as a form of remote 
assimilation. However, in descriptions of Finnish, assimilation usually 
means just assimilation of a consonant due to an effect of another 
consonant after it. 

The most common type is assimilation of [n] so that it becomes 

* the eng sound [n] before [k] and [g]; this assimilation is not shown 
in writing, i.e. [nk] is written as nk 

* the [m] sound before [m], [p], and [b], e.g. olenpa [olempa] 

* identical with the next sound when it is [j], [1], [r], [s], or [v] e.g. 
pojan luo [pojal luo]; these assimilations are not regular; they 
depend on dialect, speaker, speed of speech, and other factors 

Assimilation of [n] is usually not indicated in writing, except inside a 
primary word. By “primary word”, we mean that word-like suffixes 
and components of a compound word are regarded as words in this 
context. Thus, we write onpa [ompa], talonpoika [talompoika], and 
monenmoinen [monemmoinen]. The assimilation is indicated in the 
word ompi (poetic variant of on), since pi is an inflection suffix. As an 
exception, assimlation is also indicated in compound words where the 
first part is a one-syllable pronoun, e.g. tdllainen (tan + lainen) and 
sellainen (sen + lainen), but e.g. toisenlainen [toisellainen]. The rules 
are difficult to master even to native speakers, so misspellings are 
common. 
Assimilation of [t] is never indicated in writing; it may occur 

+ frequently in common spoken language in the participle endings - 
Ut and in the word nyt, the [t] becomes identical with next 
consonant, e.g. ollutkaan [ollukkaan] 
often in Western dialects in other word-final positions when the 
next sound is a stop, e.g. standard miehet kantavat may correspond 
to [miehek kantaa]; this may also happen before a word-like suffix, 
e.g. [miehekkin], standard Finnish miehetkin 


Other assimilations occur within a word before an inflectional suffix 
and are described in sections that deal with each inflection form. A 
typical example is assimilation of the [n] consonant in participle 
endings -nUt so that it becomes identical with the preceding 
consonant, e.g. tul- (stem of tulla) + -nUt = tullut. Such assimilations 
are always indicated in writing, and they can alternative be described 
just as suffix form variation. 


38. Pronunciation of foreign names 
and phrases 


Between original and adapted 

The pronunciation of foreign names varies greatly between two 
extremes: imitating the pronunciation of the original language and 
pronouncing words “as written”, i.e. using the Finnish phonetic values 
for letters. This also applies to proper names that apparently consist of 
foreign words. For example, the name of the largest Finnish airline 
company, Finnair, is very often pronounced as written, but sometimes 
an English-like pronunciation is used (pronouncing “Finn” and “air” 
more or less as in English, [fineor]). 

Very often, the pronunciation is between the extremes, if the name 
comes from a language that is relatively well known in Finland, such 
as Swedish, English, German, or French. The original pronunciation is 
imitated in general, but in details, it is adapted to Finnish, perhaps 
strongly. For example, Finns generally do not pronounce Jamestown is 
as written; instead, people try to imitate the English pronunciation the 
best they can or the best they see fit in Finnish speech, e.g. 
[dseimstaun]. 

Thus, the pronunciation varies. To make things worse, companies 
that have foreign names for themselves or their products do not 
usually inform the public about the intended pronunciation in Finnish. 

According to most Finnish language guides, foreign names should 
be pronounced just as in the original language. This means a strict 
division of names: some widely used names of foreign origin have 
forms adapted to Finnish, such as Lontoo for London, but all other 
foreign names should have foreign pronunciation. Finnish 
encyclopedias and other reference books tend to describe foreign 
names according to this principle. This means the the information give 
is “too good”, i.e. it tries to specify the original pronunciation even if 
it is not in actual use in Finnish. 

In reality, use of original pronunciation is very rare and sounds odd 
- it might be regarded as humoristic or snobbish. The level of 


adaptation varies greatly, by language, by word, by speaker, and by 
context. When a foreign name is used in isolation, typically as an 
answer to a question, its pronunciation may be close to original, but 
when used in sentence context, it is adapted in many ways. 

The common pronunciation of foreign names in Finnish is generally 
something to be learned by listening to people rather than from books. 
In fact, this book is probably the first that tries to describe the 
pronunciation realistically. 


Treatment of words from different languages 

For English and Swedish names, the foreign pronunciation is usually 
the starting point, but it is adapted to the system of Finnish. Even 
people who speak English well tend to pronounce English names in 
Finnish speech more or less “Finnish way”. Moreover, pronunciation of 
English by Finns varies a lot, as described in section Finnish 
pronunciation of English. For Swedish, the standard pronunciation of 
Swedish as spoken in Finnish is normally used; this deviates from 
Swedish as spoken in Sweden. 

For German and French names, people usually try to imitate the 
foreign pronunciation but often fail, since they have wrong ideas of 
the languages. For example, it is not rare to hear people pronounce 
Bordeaux as [bord66] rather than the more correct [bordoo]. A final 
vowel in a French word, unless it is mute, is usually pronounced long, 
imitating stress on it. Word-final consonants that are mute in French 
are usually pronounced, e.g. Cannes [kannes] rather than [kan]. 

Spanish names are mostly pronounced as written, except that ch is 
pronounced [t§] or [ts] and Il usually as [lj], though the name Mallorca 
is typically pronounced [majorka]. The letter c is usually pronounced 
[s] before e and i, [k] otherwise, and z as [ts], though people who 
know Spanish may pronounce [s]. 

Thus, Kennedy is pronounced [kenedi] and Bjorn, a Swedish name, 
is pronounced [bj66rn], using a long vowel. But the Spanish word 
paella is pronounced as written, [pael.la], mostly even by people who 
know the Spanish pronunciation [paéjja]. For the French car brand 
Renault, some people say [renault], some say [renoo], but using 
genuinely French pronunciation would be regarded as snobbery. 

Latin names and phrases are usually pronounced by using Finnish 
values for letters, except that “ae” and “oe” are read as ee, “ph” as f, 
and “qu” as kv. The combinations “ch” and “th” are read either as k 
and t or as kh and th (with an h sound). Latin vowel length and stress 
may be observed depending on the speaker’s knowledge of Latin and 
on the context. The pronunciation of “c” before “e”, “i”, and “y” 
varies; many people pronounce it as k as in classical Latin, whereas 
e.g. in medicine it is pronounced as s, and in some contexts even the 


Italian-based ts is used. Duplication of a consonant after a long vowel 
often takes place as described in section Doubling of consonants in 
loanwords. For example, “Caesar” is pronounced in principle keesar, 
but keessar is more often heard. 

Russian names are usually pronounced by reading the the 
transliterated form according to Finnish rules. The transliteration of 
Russian used in Finnish has been designed to roughly reflect the 
pronunciation, but the result is actually rather far from genuine 
Russian. For example, a “y” letter in transliteration is read like Finnish 
y, even though it means a “back i” in Russian. The stress tends to be 
on the first syllable, independently of the stress in Russian. If the first 
syllable is open, its vowel is often pronounced as long or half-long, 
and the consonant after it may be pronounced as doubled. For 
example, the name Putin may be pronounced as written, or as Puutin 
or (most often) as Puuttin. 

For most other languages, the written form is usually the starting 
point. Even people who know the foreign language may use such a 
pronunciation, for understandability. 


Grades of adaptation 

Variation in the pronunciation of foreign words tends to follow certain 
principles, even though this is intuitive, and there are no official rules. 
The following list tries to describe the adaptation process, starting 
from those adaptations that are almost universal in Finnish speech and 
proceeding to stronger adaptations. 

1. Reduced vowels—which are shorter than normal vowels and 
often of nondescript quality—are replaced by full vowels, 
often using the spelling as the basis. E.g. Boston is 
pronounced [boston] rather than [bostan]. 

2. The stress is on the first syllable, e.g. Palermo is pronounced 
[palermo] rather than in Italian style [palérmo]. However, 
the stress in the source language may be imitated using both 
a long vowel and a doubled consonant after it, e.g. the Latin 
laudatur is usually pronounced [laudaattur] rather than the 
Latin style [lauddatur]. French words are sometimes 
pronounced with stress on the last syllable, e.g. Calais as 
[kalée], but normally only when saying the word in 
isolation. 

3. The letter s is pronounced as [s] even when it is pronounced 
as [z] in the source language, e.g. Basel as [baasel] rather 
than the more German-style [baazel]. 

4. The letter z is pronounced as [ts], though in Spanish names, 
[s] may be used, too. Examples: Tarzan [tartsan], Zaragoza 
[saragosa]. 


5. Sounds that do not normally appear in Finnish are replaced 
by their closest counterparts. For example, French or English 
“r” is replaced by Finnish [r], English “w” by Finnish “v”, 
and Spanish “n” is pronounced [nj] rather than as a 
palatalized [n]. However, English “th” is often retained. 
Nasal vowels, especially in French words, may be retained, 
but more often they are pronounced according to spelling, 
possibly as long; e.g. chanson may be pronounced [Saanson] 
or [Sansoon], less often in a more French way [Sas6] (where 
a and 6 denote nasal vowels). 

6. A mute “e” at the end of a word e.g. in English and French is 
pronounced as [e], e.g. Grenoble [grénoble]. 

7. Consonant letters that are not pronounced in the source 
language are pronounced, especially at the end of a word. 
For example, even when otherwise following British English 
pronunciation, Oxford is pronounced [oksford], with Finnish 
[r], and French Orléans is pronounced [orleaans], even 
though neither “n” nor “s” is pronounced in French. 

8. The voiced [Z] is replaced by the unvoiced [S] or by a 
Finnish [s]. 

9. Some consonant sounds are replaced by more familiar 
sounds: [b] by [p], [g] by [k], and sometimes [d] by [t]. This 
may be regarded as provincial or even uncivilized. 

10. Consonant clusters are simplified especially at the start of a 
word, e.g. Bretagne pronounced as [retanje]. This clearly 
sounds provincial but may be common in some communities 
or in some people’s speech. 


39. Deviations from the phoneme 
principle: a summary 


Deviations in new loanwords 

Mainly due to the complicated history of Finnish language spelling 
standards, there are many deviations from the phoneme principle in 
relatively new loanwords. Many of the items of the following list are 
described in more detail in section New loanwords. 

* Letters b and g are usually pronounced as [p] and [k], respectively. 
Even when they are somewhat voiced, this is mostly unsufficient 
for making a phoneme distinction. When spoken, words like paarit 
and baarit are distinguished by context, rather than a difference 
between [p] and [b]. 

* Letter § or its replacement sh is usually pronounced as [s] or almost 


like [s]. When spoken, words like Sakki and sakki are distinguished 
by context, rather than a difference between [8] and [s]. 

A double consonant before a consonant is often written as in the 
original language, even though it is pronounced as single, e.g. 
attribuutti [atripuutti] ~ [atribuutti]. 

In some contexts, a written double consonant between vowels is 
commonly pronounced single, e.g. penisilliini [penisiliini], though 
such pronunciation is not officially accepted. 

A single consonant is often pronounced as double, e.g. kampanja 
[kamppanja] and Internetiin [internettiin] ~ [intternettiin]. 

A single vowel is pronounced as long in some words either 
regularly, e.g. moa [mooa], or as a very common pronunciation, 
e.g. bonus [poonus] ~ [boonus]. This also applies to many given 
names; e.g. Pia and Piia are both pronounced [piia]. 

Many common loanwords have preserved their original spelling, 
partly for prestige reasons, e.g. pizza [pitsa], rock [rok], wok [vok]. 
There are also adapted forms spelled phonetically: pitsa, rokki, 
vokki. The spelling is sometimes debated heavily. On the other 
hand, the use of the original spelling has not been seriously 
questioned yet e.g. for lasagne [lasanje], bridge [pridse] ~ [bridze], 
show [Sou]. 

Some loanwords have mostly been adapted to the Finnish writing 
system, but the letter z, c, or x has been retained, e.g. zootomia 
[tsootomia], cerium [kerium] ~ [serium], taxi [taksi], though x can 
no longer be regarded as accepted in such words. 

Foreign names, words, and phrases are written according to their 
original spelling, but pronounced in different ways. If they were 
always read according to Finnish values for letters, the phoneme 
principle would apply. If they were always read according to 
original pronunciation, as the official rules say, it would be a 
rather well-defined exception to the principle. In practice, the 
pronunciation is one of the alternatives or somewhere between 
them, e.g. Baker [beikker]. 

Finnish suffixes appended to foreign names are often written 
according to “visual vowel harmony”, deviating from the 
pronunciation. Example: Dale [deil] : Dalea [deilia]. It is also 
common, though substandard, to write the suffixes according to the 
written form but to use other forms of the suffixes in 
pronunciation. Example: Bordeaux [bordoo] : Bordeauxiin 
[bordoohon]; correct spelling: Bordeaux’hon. 

In inflected forms of words ending with a mute -e, the e is written 
but instead [i] is pronounced in most words, e.g. Greene [griin] : 
Greenen [griinin], but not consistently, e.g. Applen [aplen]. 


Other deviations 

Deviations in originally Finnish words and in old loanwords also 
reflect the history of Finnish language standards, in particular 
attempts at maintaining regularity in writing. For example, according 


to 


general principles of Finnish inflection, the genitive of the word 


ruoka is ruoan, because consonant gradation just makes the k vanish, 
when the genitive suffix n is appended. However, in practice the 
pronunciation has been simplified to ruuan. This means that to 
preserve regularity in written form of the language, irregularity in the 
correspondence between spelling and pronunciation has been 
introduced. Although it is now accepted to write ruuan, this has just 
created additional complexity, since the “regular” spelling is still 
allowed and often presented or regarded as more correct. 


The main deviations are: 

Boundary gemination, which means that in many words, there is a 
consonant at the end but this is not reflected in spelling in any 
way. E.g., Anna se! is pronounced [annas se]. 

The eng sound has no letter of its own. Instead, it is written as n 
before k and as ng when doubled, and as n, ng, or gin new 
loanwords. 

Assimilation of n to [m] before p (and b) is not indicated in 
writing, i.e. np may also denote [mp], e.g. kunpa [kumpa]. 
Transitory sounds [j] ~ [jj] and [v] ~ [vv] ~ [w] between vowels 
are written inconsistently, e.g. aion [aijon] but leija, kauan 
[kauvan] but hauva. In particular, different words like lukijoilla 
(adessive plural of lukija “reader”) and lukioilla (adessive plural of 
lukio, a school form resembling US high school) are usually 
pronounced identically. 

The j in sija is normally not pronounced, except perhaps as a short 
transitory sound. Several grammars say this rather directly in their 
rules for using the sija spelling to distinguish the word from 
inflected forms of sika : sian. 

The weak-grade forms of ruoka and vuoka have uu instead of uo in 
pronunciation, e.g. ruuan, but the old and still accepted (and 
effectively recommended) spelling e.g. ruoan does not indicate this. 
The second h is often not pronounced in the word hiha, at least in 
some inflected forms like hihan [hian]. 

Most inflected forms of syddn have [mm], but the only accepted 
spelling is with a single m, e.g. syddmessd [sydammessa]. This also 
affects derivations, e.g. syddmellinen [sydammellinen]. 

The word mitali is commonly pronounced [mitalli], though this 
pronunciation is not even mentioned in dictionaries. 

The word maailma is normally pronounced with a short a and just 
two syllables, [mail.ma]. In poetry and in emphatic pronunciation, 


it may have three syllables [maa.il.ma], but hardly secondary stress 
on the il syllable, even though the word is historically a compound 
word. 


Marking stress 

The stress is not a phoneme, but it can be comparable to a phoneme 
due to making a distinction in meaning. As described in section Stress, 
the stress cannot always be inferred from the written form of a word. 
The main reason to this is that compound words are not written 
systematically so that their structure is indicated. 

For example, the spelling tangoilta is used both for a compound 
word consisting of tango and ilta, with a syllable break between o and i 
and with secondary stress on the syllable il tdn.go.il.ta), and for a form 
(ablative plural) of tango, pronounced as three syllables and without a 
secondary stress (tdn.goil.ta). The same spelling is also used for the 
ablative plural of tanko and tanga, but these do not differ in 
pronunciation from the form of tango. 

The spelling piilevad may be a form of the verb piilld or (rarely) a 
compound word consisting of the words pii and leva. The syllable 
division is the same, but in the latter case, there is a secondary stress, 
[piiléva], making the pronunciations different. 


Syllable boundaries 

Similarly to stress, syllable boundaries are not phonemes but may act 
like phonemes in the sense of making a difference in both 
pronunciation and meaning. This happens in non-compound words, 
too. The spelling hauista can be elative plural of hauki, the partitive 
singular of hauis, or the elative plural of haku. In the first two cases, 
the syllable structure is hau.is.ta, but in the third case it is ha.uis.ta, 
since a syllable break appears in the place of a lost k. 

In some loanwords, a combination of a vowel and i does not 
constitute a diphthong, but this is not indicated in spelling, e.g. ateisti 
[a.te.is.ti], but on the other hand polyteisti [p6.ly.téis.ti]. 

According to language rules, a syllable boundary is indicated when 
it appears between identical vowels. It is indicated with a hyphen if 
the vowels belong to different parts of a compound, as in linja-auto, 
and with an apostrophe otherwise, e.g. ruo’on. Moreover, in new 
loanwords, this principle is not always followed; e.g. kooperaatio, 
admittedly a rare word, is pronounced [ko.o.pe.raa.ti.o], whereas 
koordinaatio is pronounced [koor.di.naa.ti.o]. 

It is allowed to use an apostrophe to indicate syllable boundary 
otherwise, too, e.g. hau’ista and ha’uista, but this is very rare in 
modern language. 


40. Finnish pronunciation of English 


Introduction 

The ways in which Finns pronounce English is probably interesting as 
such to some readers of this book. It is relevant to pronunciation of 
English names in Finnish speech, as it may involve deeper adaptation 
to Finnish in order to the phenomena described in the preceding 
section. Moreover, it illustrates some phonetic features of Finnish as 
looked from a different perspective. 


British English as the standard 

English is spoken by Finns mostly according to what people have 
learned at school and to some extent from other sources. It generally 
tries to follow British English (Received Pronunciation), since this is 
what has commonly been regarded as standard in Finland and treated 
as neutral, as opposite to American or other accent. For example, a 
word-final “r” is usually not pronounced when speaking English, 
though it is usually pronounced when using English words in Finnish. 
Thus, “Baker” is pronounced [beika] in English speech but normally 
[beikker] in Finnish speech. In inflected forms, the “r” is pronounced 
even when otherwise following British English strictly, e.g. Bakerin 
[beikorin]. 


Dominance of written text 

Most Finns are more familiar with using English as a written language 
than in spoken form. There are many exceptions, of course, and most 
Finns hear a lot of English in TV and movies, since they are subtitled, 
not dubbed (except for those intended for small children). However, 
they are more used to reading and writing than to listening to and 
speaking. 

This means that Finns may get into trouble with using long, 
complicated, and unfamiliar words, trying to pronounce them “as 
written”, i.e. using Finnish sound values for letters, if they have not 
learned the word in spoken form, too. For example, if they are unsure 
about the pronunciation of the noun “console”, they might say 
[konsole] instead of [konsaul], especially since the Finnish equivalent 
is konsoli. 

As an implication, Finns often mispronounce English words that are 
in some way exceptional so that the pronunciation cannot be be 
inferred from the spelling by applying simple rules. For example, 
mispronouncing “swap” as [swap] (or [svap]) instead of [swop] is 
common, and you might even hear “header” spoken as [hiida]. 


Common mistakes 

The following features are common when Finns speak English. They 
can be classified as errors in such contexts, whereas in pronunciation 
of English words in Finnish speech, we may call them just features. 

* Quality of vowels is not observed. In particular, Finns tend to 
pronounce words like “fill” and “feel” with the same vowel, just 
short and long, respectively, [fil] and [fiil]. Using a long vowel 
does not cause problems, but using the same quality of vowel, 
instead of a more open [i], can be a problem to a listener that 


primarily observes the quality, not quantity. The issue is similar 
with “full” and “fool”. 

Contrast between voiced stops [b], [d], [g] and unvoiced stops [p], 
[t], [k] tends to be insufficient: the voiced stops are incompletely 
voiced or even unvoiced, and there is no aspiration in unvoiced 
stop. This may make “bat” and “pat” sound confusingly similar. As 
a less problematic feature, Finnish [t] is dental (the tongue touches 
upper teeth), hence different from English “t”. 

There tends to be insufficient contrast between [s], [8], [z], [2], 
which might all be pronounced much a like an [s] sound with some 
[S] style. This might make “sip”, “ship”, and “zip” too alike. But 
Finns have a tendency to read letter z as [ts], which may help 
sometimes, or confuse in a different way. 

The English “v” is usually mispronounced as Finnish [v], which is a 
different sound and may be confused with the English “w” sound. 
The English “w” is often read much the same as [v], sometimes as 
[u], which is used even in some old pronunciation instructions: 
Wallace [uolis]. 

No distinction is usully made between voiced and unvoiced “th”, as 
in “this” vs. “thing”, and typically an unvoiced “th” is used. The 
pronunciation can be even more different from English, for 
example [t], [th], [d], or even [r]. 

The neutral vowel [a], like initial vowel of “about”, is often 
pronounced either as [6] or according to the spelling, e.g. [obaut] 
or [abaut]. 

The stressed syllable is often not as clearly stressed as it should be, 
and the Finnish feature of simulating foreign stress with consonant 
doubling is often manifested in English speech, too. E.g. “snooping” 
might be pronounced [snuuppin]. 

Stress can be on a wrong syllable, especially in less common words, 
e.g. “equivalent” might be pronounced [ékwivalont], with stress on 
the first syllable as in Finnish, instead of [ikwivalont]. 


41. Punctuation 


This section deals with punctuation marks in a strict sense. The 
hyphen (-) and the apostrophe (’) were discussed in section Non- 
alphabetic characters in words. However, as a character, the 
apostrophe is identical with the single quotation mark used in Finnish, 
as described below. 


“Big” punctuation marks 
The “big” punctuation marks are the period “.”, the exclamation mark 
“1”, and the question mark “?”. They are used at the end of a sentence. 


Their use does not differ from English usage. 


Comma 

The use of the comma is grammatical rather than pause-based in 
Finnish. This means that a comma separates clauses of a sentence or 
other structural parts. It does not always indicate a pause, and often a 
pause is not expressed with a comma. Consider the following 
sentences: 


He said that the man who bought the house was his friend. 
Han sanoi, ettd mies, joka osti talon, oli hdnen ystdvdnsd. 


In the Finnish version, a comma separates the subsidiary clause from 
the main clause, and commas are also used around the relative clause 
joka osti talon (who bought the house) embedded in another clause. 
In fiction prose, commas are very often omitted even when required 
by the grammar, since many authors and translators prefer such style. 
The rules for using the comma, pilkkusddnnot, are complicated, and 
only experienced authors master them in all detail. However, the basic 
rules are relatively simple: 
Use a comma between clauses of a sentence, unless there is a rule 
that requires or allows the comma to be omitted. Example: Maija 
kdvi kalassa, ja Matti odotti kotona. 
If parallel clauses share a constituent part, no comma is used 
between them. Example: Maija kavi kalassa ja Iahti sitten 
kokoukseen. The clauses share the subject, Maija. 
However, if the latter clause starts with mutta or vaan, which 
correspond to “but”, the old practice is to always use a comma 
before it, even when there is a shared constituent. Example: Maija 
kdvi kalassa, mutta Iahti sitten kokoukseen. This is still a permitted 
alternative and commonly used. 
Before kuin (than), no comma is used. The formal rules say that 
this applies when kuin expresses comparison, but we can interpret 
any use of the word that way. 
Within a clause, parallel expressions are separated by commas, 
unless there is a conjunction between them. Examples: Maija, Matti 
ja Ville ldhtivat kalaan. Finnish does not use serial comma, i.e. a 
comma before a conjunction in a list (as often used in English: 
“Maija, Matti, and Ville”). 
Consecutive attributes are separated by commas, if they are 
parallel, not hierarchic. For example, uusi, punainen auto (new, red 
car) refers to a car that is both new and red, whereas uusi punainen 
auto (new red car) in principle means a new one among red cars, 
implying that there is or has been at least one other red car. In 
practice, punctuation mistakes are so common in such issues that 


you should be careful in drawing conclusions from commas. 

* Before an “afterthought” addition, a comma can be used even 
when it would violate the other rules. This relates to additions that 
are structurally separate from the main content; we can mentally 
imagine a phrase like “oh, and by the way...” before them. 

* Commas are omitted from very short sentences, e.g. Sataa ja tuulee. 


Dashes 
The en dash “—” is used much like in British English — like this. In 
older usage, the em dash “—” was commonly used, but the same way 


as the en dash now, with spaces around—unlike in US usage of the em 
dash. 

The en dash, without spaces, is also used in range notations and 
similar constructs like 10-20 (from 10 to 20), as in English. However, 
spaces as used around the en dash when at least one of the connected 
expressions consists of two or more words, e.g. Namika Lahti — 
Tampereen Pyrint6 77-63, a sports event result where each team name 
has two word. 

Two consecutive dashes, with spaces between and around (“—-— ” 
indicated omission in quoted text, though nowadays the ellipsis “...” is 
often used for the purpose, as in English. 

It is very common (as in English) to use the hyphen “-” instead of 
the en dash “—”. In situations where the en dash cannot be used, the 
recommendation is to use a hyphen with always spaces around, even 
in range notations, e.g. 10 - 20. 
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Ellipsis 

In standard usage, the ellipsis “...” indicates omission of some kind, 
but not omission in quoted text. For example, in a dialogue, Annas kun 
mietin... (Let me think...) indicates the speaker ends a sentence 
without completing it; this often reflects a certain intonation. 

The ellipsis is also used in range notations like 5...10. 

Typographic rules for the ellipsis vary by language: some languages, 
like English, favor spaced dots, whereas others use unspaced dots, 
which are rather close to each other . At the level of characters, these 
can be interpreted as the use of the horizontal ellipsis character (U 
+2026) versus three normal periods “.” (full stop, U+ 002E). Finnish 
language rules do not explicitly deal with the issue, but they can be 
read as preferring the use of horizonal ellipsis character (...), with 
three periods (...) as a secondary option. 


Quotation marks 
The quotation marks are symmetric, i.e. the same character is used at 


the start as at the end. The normal quotation mark is the same as 
American English closing quotation mark. Compare: 


Han sanoi: ”Tulen huomenna.” 
He said: “I’ll come tomorrow.” 


American English quotation marks often appear in Finnish texts. This 
is unintentional and caused by using Microsoft Word without due 
consideration of language settings. When document language is set to 
English (as it often is by default), Word turns an input of "abc" (with 
upright quotation marks) to “abc”; with proper Finnish settings, it is 
turned to ”abc”. 

Alternatively, we can use double angle quotation mark, also known 
as guillemets. The same, right-pointing mark is used at the start and at 
the end. This usage is common in printed matter, especially in fiction 
prose, but rare otherwise. 


Han sanoi: »Tulen huomenna.» 


When text inside quotation marks ends with a punctuation mark, as in 
the examples above, the punctuation mark is alwys considered as part 
of the quoted expression. 

When a word is put in quotation marks, the marks enclose the 
entire word, including any suffixes. Similarly, when a word is set in 
italic, the suffix is in italic, too. Deviations from these principles are 
not uncommon, but they are substandard. 


He puhuivat ”taalasta”. (They talked about “taala”.) 
He puhuivat taalasta. 


As the examples show, the use of quotation marks in conjunction with 
other punctuation is logical rather than typographic in Finnish. In 
English, a punctuation mark is often placed before the closing 
punctuation mark for better appearance, as in the following: They 
talked about “taala.” This is not accepted in Finnish when the 
punctuation is not part of the quoted text. 

Single quotation marks are symmetric, too, e.g. hei’. The character 
used is the same as the English closing single quotation mark. It is 
identical with the apostrophe. Single quotation marks are very often 
used instead normal quotation marks, perhaps because on a Finnish 
keyboard, they can be typed with a single keypress, whereas double 
quotes require the Shift key. However, according to the rules of 
standard Finnish, single quotation marks should be used only 

* for a quotation inside a quotation 
* for the explanation of the meaning of a word 
Examples of nested quotations in Finnish and in American English: 


Leena kysyi: "Sanoiko han ’Tulen huomenna’?” 
Leena asked: “Did he say ‘I’ll come tomorrow’?” 


Example of using quotation marks for a word and its meaning: 


Vanhan arkikielen sana ”taala” ’dollari’ on perdisin 
amerikansuomesta. 


The example says that the old colloquial word “taala”, which means 
“dollar”, comes from American Finnish. It could alternative be written 
using italic instead of normal quotation marks: 


Vanhan arkikielen sana taala ’dollari’ on peraisin 
amerikansuomesta. 


42. Notational conventions in Finnish 


General 

There are rules of written language that govern various general and 
specialized notations, such as abbreviations, notations of quantities, 
and formats of bulleted lists. For many of them, there are international 
standards, but the standards are often not followed in practice, and 
national conventions and even national standards may differ from 
them. 

This section describes the most common notational conventions in 
Finnish, in alphabetic order by topic. The presentation does not cover 
issues where there is no significant difference between international 
standards, rules for English, and rules for Finnish. Additional 
information is available in Finnish in the online guide Nykyajan 
kielenopas, by the author of this book. 


Abbreviations 
Abbreviations used in Finnish can be classified as follows: 

* Common abbreviations, which are widely used and recognized by 
practically all literate speakers of Finnish: esim. = esimerkiksi (for 
example), huom. = huomautus ~ huomaa (remark; please note), 
mm. = muun muassa, s.o. = se on (that is), ym. = ynnd muut (and 
other), tms. = tai muuta sellaista (or things like that), v. = vuonna 
(in the year), yms. = ynnd muuta sellaista (and things like that). 
Even these abbreviations are avoided in the most formal prose, in 
fiction, and often in journalistic style. In informal language, some 
common abbreviations are occasionally pronounced as words and 
possibly written without a period (esim, huom, yms), making them 
truncated words. 

Other general abbreviations, defined in principle in abbreviation 
glossaries such as Lyhenneluettelo by the Institute for the Languages 
of Finland. Most of them cannot be expected to be generally 
known, but some of them can be expected to be known to some 


group of readers. They normally end with a period, e.g. agrol. for 
agrologi, and they have most often been formed the same way as 
temporary abbreviations. In this book, the appendix-like chapter 
Abbreviations lists frequently used general abbreviations (and 
some other abbreviations). 

Temporary abbreviations of words, formed by breaking a word 
between a consonant and a vowel and appending a period. For 
example, opettaja could be abbreviated as op. or as opett., though 
the latter saves just two characters. Such abbreviations often need 
some context or an explicit definition to be understandable. 
Encyclopedic abbreviations, consisting of the first letter of a word 
or phrase and a period. For example, in an article with the title 
algoritmi, the abbreviation a. would be used to denote the title 
word, in one encyclopedic style. 

Initialisms, formed from initial letters of words, e.g. EU for 
Euroopan unioni. These are traditionally written in all upper case, 
without a period. However, abbreviations that are used as common 
names rather than proper names are increasingly written in lower 
case, e.g. alv = ALV = arvonlisdvero, and this is accepted practice. 
Foreign abbreviations, adopted as such from another language, 
such as NHL. They are mostly pronounced using the Finnish names 
for letters, e.g. [an hoo 4l]. For a few abbreviations, foreign 
pronunciation is in use, e.g. [bii bii sii] for BBC; for some, like CIA 
and FBI, the practice varies. 

Standardized symbols, such as “m” for meter and “Pt” for 
plutonium. These are usually called abbreviations, though they are 
best classified as identifiers. They are read either using the 
corresponding Finnish names, like metri (or metrid) and plutonium, 
or in some contexts by naming the letters (e.g. “Pt” as pee tee). 
Abbreviations and their use vary by time, since they are mainly used 
for expressions that are repeated often, and this may depend on 
changes in the society. The same abbreviation may have different 
meanings in different areas of life and at different times. Dictionaries 
generally make heavy use of abbreviations, including usage where the 
meanings are specialized; e.g. s. may stand for substantive (noun) and 
not any of the common meanings. 

For example, the abbreviations for political parties reflect name 
changes. For abbreviations at present, consult the recommendation 
Puolueiden nimet ja lyhenteet. Currently kd. (often written kd without 
period) refers to Christian Democrats; from 1940s to 1980s, it stood 
for kansandemokraatit, a left-wing party. 

An abbreviation mostly stands for one form of a word only, usually 
the basic form. (Exceptionally, the abbreviation v. stands for both 
yuonna and vuosi.) If the grammatical context requires another form, 


the suffix needs to be written and separated from the abbreviation 
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with a colon “:”, e.g. EU:ssa = Euroopan unionissa, except when the 
abbreviation as such is a pronounced word (see below). An identifier 
of a unit stands for both the basic form and the partitive, e.g. 1 m = 
yksi metri, 5 m = viisi metrid; for other case forms, the suffix is written, 
e.g. 1 m:ssa = yhdessd metrissd. 


The use of a period at the end of abbreviations has been debated a 


lot, but the rules have remained essentially the same for a long time: 


In 


An abbreviation usually ends with a period, if it has been formed 
by omitting letters from the end of a word, e.g. s. = sivu, prof. = 
professori. However, in dictionaries, abbreviations are often written 
in italic without a period, e.g. “hoopo (ark) stupid”, where ark = 
arkikielta = colloquialism. 

If both parts of a compound word have been abbreviated by 
omitting trailing letters, a period is used at the end of each 
abbreviated part, e.g. lastent.op. = lastentarhanopettaja. 
Initialisms are written without a period, e.g. PRH = Patentti- ja 
rekisterihallitus. 

However, some common abbreviations such as jne. = ja niin 
edelleen are written with a period. They are written in lowercase 
and spelled out in reading, as opposite to e.g. abbreviations of 
organisation names, which are mostly read by letters, e.g. PRH 
[pee ar hoo]. However, in informal language, even abbreviations 
like jne. may be pronounced by letters: jii dnn ee. 

Symbols of units never have a period, whether the unit is 
internationally standardized or not, e.g. m = metri, prk = purkki 
(can). The same applies to other standardized symbols, which are 
identifiers rather than abbreviations, e.g. U = uraani (uranium). 
the armed forces, abbreviations are written without periods, e.g. 


kers for kersantti (sergeant) instead of kers. as used in standard Finnish. 


When a person’s given names are abbreviated, only the first letter of 


each word is included. However, if the name starts with a consonant 
cluster, all consonants in it are included (e.g. Fredrik is abbreviated as 


Fr. 


). Spaces are left after each abbreviation, e.g. J. K. Paasikivi, 


although a thin space may be used instead of a normal space. It is 
common to violate this rule (e.g. J.K.Paasikivi) due to the influence of 
English. 


In addition to abbreviations proper, there are words that are 


abbreviations by origin but used in any way as a normal word, such as 
“radar” in English. Some of them, being originally initialisms, are 
often written in all upper case, e.g. NATO, but normal spelling like 
Nato is also accepted and increasingly common. If such a word is 
inflected, the suffixes are written in lower case (except in all- 
uppercase text of course), e.g. NATOssa ~ Natossa. 


An abbreviation can be read in three ways: 
* By spelling it out, e.g. RUK [reserviupseerikoulu]. This of course 
requires that you know what it stands for and are sure of it. 
* By reading the letters, e.g. RUK [arr uu koo]. 
+ By pronouncing it as a word, e.g. RUK [ruk]. This is of course 
possible only for abbreviations that can reasonably be read so. 
The intended reading affects the inflection. For example, the illative of 
RUK is written and pronounced in one of the following ways: 
* RUK:uun [reserviupseerikouluun]. This looks rather formal and 
maybe even odd. 
* RUK:hon [arr uu koohon]. This is suitable for both formal and 
informal texts. 
* RUKiin [rukkiin]. This looks colloquial. 


An abbreviation that is read as a word (not as expanded or by saying 
the letters) can be regarded as an acronym word. Such words may 
become common, normal words so that their origin is no longer 
relevant or even known to many people. This applies even stronger to 
abbreviations turned to words e.g. by appending a letter (like turning 
the abbreviation alv to the colloquial word alvi). 


Comparison of quantities 

An expression like “five times as big as” has a direct structural 
counterpart in Finnish: viisi kertaa niin suuri kuin. However, it is much 
more common to say viisi kertaa suurempi kuin (literally: five times 
greater than). This expression is well understood and unambiguous, 
even though there is an opinion that regularly pops up claiming that it 
is illogical and wrong. A cautious author may avoid it for this reason. 

Similarly, viisi kertaa pienempi kuin means the same as viisi kertaa 
niin pieni kuin (five times as small as), i.e. 80% smaller, or 20% of the 
size. 

Percentage comparisons like 300 % suurempi (300% larger) have the 
same meaning in both languages. However, in most styles, it is better 
to write neljd kertaa suurempi than to use percentages. 

Real ambiguities have arisen with expressions like puolet suurempi 
(literally: half bigger). Originally, this means the same as kaksi kertaa 
suurempi, i.e. twice as big. In modern language, however, it can also 
mean the same as 50 % suurempi (50% bigger). Thus, this type of 
expression is best avoided, especially since in many contexts, both 
interpretations are possible. 


Centuries and decades 
In Finnish, centuries are usually expressed using notations like 1900- 
luku (20th century) and 2000-luku (21st century). Expressions like 20. 


vuosisata are possible, too, but mostly used with small numerals only, 
e.g. 5. vuosisata = 400-luku (5th century); for the first century, this 
type of expression, 1. vuosisata, is the only possibility. 

Decades are expressed using notations like 1960-luku or, shorter, 
60-luku (1960s). This makes expressions like 1900-luku and 2000-luku 
ambiguous in principle. 


Dates 
Many date notations have been used in Finnish, but nowadays only the 
following are in common use and recommended: 

* 15.2.2016 (short all-numeric notation day.month.year) 

* 15. helmikuuta 2016 (longer, with month name) 
In the short notation, no spaces are used, though small added spacing 
(such as hair spaces in typographic sense) is permitted. Some 
publications still use spaces (15. 2. 2016). When reading aloud, the 
day and month number are read as ordinal numerals, and the latter in 
the partitive, e.g. viidestoista toista kaksituhatta kuusitoista. For clarity, 
the month number (especially if it is 2) can also be read as month 
name, e.g. saying helmikuuta instead of toista. 

The longer notation has normal spaces between its three parts. It is 
read like the short notation, just using the month name, which appears 
here in the partitive: viidestoista helmikuuta kaksituhatta kuusitoista. 

The month names are compound words with kuu (month; moon) as 
the second part: tammikuu, helmikuu, maaliskuu, huhtikuu, toukokuu, 
kesdkuu, heindkuu, elokuu, syyskuu, lokakuu, marraskuu, joulukuu. There 
are no reasonable abbreviations for them in text; using e.g. tammik. is 
possible, but rather useless. In computer-generated texts, months may 
appear as tammi, helmi etc., but this is inadequate, except in calendars. 

Both the short and the long notation are written without leading 
zeros. They can both be used without the year number. The short 
notation retains both periods (e.g. 15.2.). 

The year-month-day notation as defined in the international 
standard ISO 8601, e.g. 2016-02-15, is used to some extent, but it is 
not accepted by Finnish language authorities for use in texts. Even 
multilingual documents published in Finland often use the 15.2.2016 
notation. 

It is not uncommon to see other date notations displayed by 
computer software that has been localized improperly. For example, 
HelMet, the online system of public libraries in the Helsinki area, uses 
partly the 15-02-16 notation (with year as the last component), partly 
the 15-02-2016 notation. 


Durations of time 


A duration of time is expressed using a number and a unit of time, 
possibly followed by another expressions of the same kind, e.g. kaksi 
vuotta ja viisi kuukautta (two years and five months). The word ja is 
sometimes omitted. General rules for noun forms used with numerals 
are applied, so the unit of time is normally in the partitive (except 
when the number is 1). 

Abbreviations or identifiers are often used for units of time when 
numbers are written with digits, e.g. 2 v 5 kk (always without 
periods). The following table summarizes the notations used. The 
Finnish word is shown in nominative and partitive. When both an 
abbreviation and an identifier are shown, the abbreviation is 
recommended by language authorities. 
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There is no official abbreviation for millions of years (“My” in 
English), but in geology, “Ma” is sometimes used. 

For relatively short durations, notations similar to those for times of 
the day are often used when compactness is needed, e.g. in sports 
results. For example, instead of 2 min 30,5 s, one can write 2.30,5 
(recommended) or 2:30,5 (commonly used). Such notations are 
usually read by pronouncing just the numbers and the comma, e.g. 
kaksi kolmekymmentd pilkku viisi. 


Footnote references 

When footnotes are used, they are usually numbered, either 
consecutively through a document or a chapter or within a page. The 
numbers are used as superscripts to refer to footnotes. When only one 
or a few footnotes appear per page, the asterisk “*” may alternatively 
be used, repeating it when necessary, using “**” to refer to the second 
footnote. 

It is relatively common to use a right parenthesis, without any 
matching left parenthesis, after a footnote reference, e.g. xxx2) instead 
of xxx2. Language authorities do no recommend such usage. 

The practice of using symbols *, +, +, 8, **, ++ in this order as 
footnote references is outdated in Finnish and tends to cause confusion 
if used. 


Lists 
Bulleted lists and numbered lists are used much as in English, with the 
following differences: 

* The recommended list marker in unnumbered lists is the en dash 
“—” (called ranskalainen viiva, the French dash, in this context), not 
the bullet “+”. However, bullet characters or decorative symbolss 
are generally used in office documents, presentation graphics, etc. 

* In a numbered list, the number is followed by closing parenthesis 
rather than a period, e.g. “1)” instead of “1.”, though there is no 
strict rule on this. 

* If alist is part of a sentence that starts before it, the last item of the 
list should be terminated by a period (unlike in English). 

Example: 


Suomessa elaa kolme joutsenlajia: 
— laulujoutsen 

— kyhmyjoutsen 

— pikkujoutsen. 


Written as a numbered list, the list would be as follows: 


Suomessa elaa kolme joutsenlajia: 

1) laulujoutsen 

2) kyhmyjoutsen 

3) pikkujoutsen. 
A numbered list could also be written as an inline list with the same 
structure but with commas between the items. The last comma can be 
replaced by the word ja. 


Suomessa elda kolme joutsenlajia: 1) laulujoutsen, 2) 
kyhmyjoutsen, 
3) pikkujoutsen. 


It is nowadays common to deviate from these principles, largely 
because popular word processors and other tools generate different 
presentations by default. 


Mathematical expressions 

Mathematical notations are generally meant to be language- 

independent, but in practice there are some cultural differences in 

writing them. On the other hand, much of the variation depends on 

adherence to standards and tradition rather than language differences. 
Finnish practices differ from practices in English texts in a few 

ways: 

* Numbers are written using a comma as decimal separator and a 

space as a thousands separator, e.g. 4 200,5 instead of 4,200.5. 
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* Spaces are often omitted around the operators “-” (multiplication 
dot) and “ x” (multiplication sign), if the operands are short, e.g. 
320 x 240. A national standard (SFS 4175) allows this, but an 
international standard requires spaces: 320 x 240. 

The so-called division sign “+” is never used to denote division. In 
some usage (in commercial contexts) it denotes subtraction. 

The book MAOL-taulukot and its precedessors as well as its e-book 
verson MAOL-digitaulukot have been very influential due to use at 
schools. They contain several notations of their own, favoring e.g. 
an italic letter with overline (a) for vectors, instead of international 
standard notations like boldface italic (a). 

Mathematical notations as they are used in Finnish text are described 
in detail in the e-book Matemaattisten merkintojen kirjoittaminen, by the 
author of this book. The corresponding book in English, Writing 
mathematical expressions, focuses on standards and on practices in 
texts in English. 


Monetary quantities 

A monetary quantity is expressed using a number, a space, and a 
currency designator. The designator can be a name, a currency 

symbol, a currency code, or a currency abbreviation. Examples: 42 
euroa = 42 € = 42 EUR = 42 e and 42 Ruotsin kruunua = 42 kr = 42 
SEK = (42 Swedish crowns). In text, the currency name is preferred, 
but a currency symbol can be used in tables and other contexts for 
brevity. The international currency codes like EUR should be used only 
in international banking business and other contexts where several 
currencies appear, but it is also used otherwise. 

The currency symbols used in Finnish are €, $, and £, very rarely 
others like ¥. 

The currency abbreviations used are kr = kruunu (crown, for 
currencies of Nordic countries), doll = dollari (dollar, rarely used), rpl 
= rupla (rubel), fr = frangi (franc), e = euro, snt = sentti (eurocent), 
mk = markka (mark, former currency of Finland), and p = penni (one 
100th of mark). The abbreviation e is presented as secondary in 
recommendations, but many publications use it instead of €, perhaps 
for typographic reasons. 

According to official recommendations, sentti (eurocent) can be 
abbreviated snt or c. Such abbreviations are used in some special 
contexts like phone charge rates, e.g. puhelut 7 snt/min, and energy 
rates, e.g. energia 4,73 c/kWh. Otherwise, small amounts are expressed 
using the word sentti, e.g. 60 senttid, or as euros, e.g. 0,60 € rather 
than 60 snt or 60 c. 

If decimals are used in a monetary notations, there are always two 
digits to the right of the decimal point, e.g. 42,50 €, though 


nonstandard notations like 42,5 € are not rare. An en dash is often 
used instead of two zeros, e.g. 42,- € = 42,00 €. Often the dash is 
interpreted as meaning a currency notation, so that e.g. 42,— is used 
alone. 

An expression like 42,50 € can be read as neljdkymmentdkaksi euroa 
viisikymmentd senttid, but usually the currency names are omitted: 
neljakymmentdkaksi viisikymmentd. 

There is no accepted abbreviation for thousands of euros, but t€, k€, 
tEUR, kEUR are sometimes used. In standard language, one must write 
e.g. 100 000 €. For millions of euros, M€ is accepted, though not all 
regard it as good style. See also Notations for large numbers. 


Numbers 
Chapter Numerals describes how numbers are written using words or 
digits. The differences from English practice when using digits can be 
summarized as follows: 

* The comma is used as the decimal separator, e.g. 3,14 (in English: 
3.14). 
Groups of digits are separated by spaces, not commas, e.g. 25 000 
(in English: 25,000). 
In ordinal numerals, the digits are followed either by a period or 
by a colon and a suffix, e.g. 7. or 7:s (7th), which is read as 
seitsemas. 
When required by the grammatical context, a numeral written with 
digits is followed by a colon and a case suffix (or a combination of 
an ordinal suffix and a case suffix), e.g. Mddrd pieneni 28:sta 24:ddn 
(The amount was decreased from 28 to 24). 


Physical quantities and units 

For physical quantities, the metric system and, more generally, the SI 
system of units is used. The main exception is that in information 
technology, the inch is used to express some sizes. In aviation, the foot 
is used, following international practice. 

According to SI principles, a number and an identifier are separated 
with a nonbreaking space, e.g. “42 m”. In engineering, this rule is 
often violated, e.g. “42m”. 

Note: in this subsection, Finnish expressions appear in quotes, not 
in italic as otherwise in this book. The reason is that according to SI 
principles, SI unit symbols must never appear in italic. 

The principle also applies to percentages, e.g. “15 %” instead of the 
English “15%”. 

International identifiers are generally used for units and prefixes. 
For example, even though the word for centimeter is written 


senttimetri, its symbol is “cm”; the old abbreviation “sm” fell into 
disuse decades ago. 

However, Finnish language authorities recommend that Finnish 
abbreviations be used instead of international symbols for two units: 

* for the hour, Finnish tunti, the abbreviation “t” instead of 
international “h” 
* for the metric ton (1,000 kg), Finnish tonni, the abbreviation “tn” 
instead of international “t”. 
On the other hand, national standards mandate the use of 
international symbols for these, too. In practice, you can see both 
systems in use, e.g. “50 km/t” and “50 km/h”. 

When needed by the context, a case suffix is appended to the unit 
symbol, using a colon as separator, e.g. “5 m:iin asti”. In engineering, 
it is common to ignore this rule and write e.g. “5 m asti”, though it is 
still meant to be read “viiteen metriin asti”. 

According to international standards, the symbol for liter is either 
lowercase “1” or uppercase “L”. The latter is often used in the US for 
clarity. In Finland, “1” has traditionally been used, but “L” is nowadays 
also common, e.g. “1 L” instead of “1 1”. 

When expressing temperatures, it is common to use the degree 
sign “°”, e.g. “20°”, implying the Celsius (centigrade) scale. A space is 
not used in such expressions. However, the formally SI symbol for 
degree Celsius is “°C”. When using it, it is separated from the number 
with a space, e.g. “20 °C”. If the unit is written in letters, the formally 
correct way is “20 celsiusastetta”, but “20 astetta” is much more 
common. 

Identifiers of quantities are written in italic, when international 
standards are applied, as is common in Finnish practice. The 
identifiers are conventional and should therefore remain invariant in 
translation. They are largely based on English (or Latin) words, e.g. V 
for voltage, which is jdnnite in Finnish. Subscripts used for them are 
written in normal (non-italic) style, unless they themselves denote 
quantities. For example, effective voltage, tehollinen jdnnite in Finnish, 
is written Ves, i.e. with the symbol V and “eff” as subscript. Here “eff” 
should be regarded as international and conventional and kept as-is, 
though the practice has been inconsistent. 


Percentages 
The per cent sign “%” is preceded by a space in Finnish, though this 
rule is often violated due to the influence of English. The sign is read 
prosentti and inflected according to the rules for nouns associated with 
numerals, e.g. “10 %” = kymmenen prosenttia, “5 %:ssa” = viidessd 
prosentissa (in five per cent). 

A colloquial form of prosentti is prossa. The word pinna is even more 


colloquial; it also means “point” (e.g. when counting points in a 
game). 

According to language rules, the per cent sign should be used only 
after a number written in digits. However, it is often used in 
abbreviations like til.-% = tilavuusprosentti; the abbreviation til.pros. 
would be correct. 


Postal addresses 
The following exemplifies a Finnish postal address, including recipient 
name on the first line: 


Jukka K. Korpela 
Paivansateenkuja 4 A 
02210 ESPOO 


The postal rules recommend that the municipality name be written in 
all uppercase. It must be preceded by a five-digit postal code and a 
space. 

Numbering of floors assigns number one to ground floor, which is 
thus ensimmdinen kerros, usually abbreviated 1. krs in addresses. 


Quotations 

Quotations are marked with symmetric quotation marks or with 
formatting, such as indentation of a long quotation. Within quoted 
text, omissions are indicated with two en dashes “— —” with spaces 
around and between, though it is nowadays common to imitate the 
English practice of using the ellipsis “...”. Content added for 
clarification is placed in brackets “[” and “]”, whether added as pure 
insertions or to replace content in the original. Changes of the case of 
letters are normally not indicated, except in some modern usage 
imitating English practices. 

The following example is an actual text taken as such from a law: 
Taman luvun sdéannokset eivat koske maassa olevien kuivien 
risujen, maahan pudonneiden kapyjen tai pahkinoiden taikka 
luonnonvaraisten marjojen, sienten, kukkien tai, jakalaa ja 
sammalta lukuun ottamatta, muiden sellaisten luonnontuotteiden 
keraamista toisen maalta. 

The following illustrates how a part of this law text might be quoted, 
with some omissions and a change to make it clearer in a particular 
context: 
Marjojen poiminta kuuluu jokamiehen oikeuksiin. Rikoslain 28. 
luvun 14. §:n mukaan ”tamdan luvun [Varkaudesta, kavalluksesta 
ja luvattomasta kaytosta’] saannokset eivat koske — — 
luonnonvaraisten marjojen — — keraéamista toisen maalta”. 


in 


the example above, the changes are that the title of the chapter has 


been inserted to give context and some items have been removed to 
focus on the topic being discussed. 


Ranges 
To express a range like “from 5 to 10”, there are several ways in 
Finnish: 


Spelling out the end points and using the elative and illative case, 
e.g. viidestd kymmeneen. 

Expressing the same using digits and indicating the inflection of 
numbers, e.g. 5:std 10:een. This is relatively rare and clumsy. 
Writing the numbers with digits and using an en dash between 
them, e.g. 5-10. This can be read as above, viidestd seitsemddn, 
though now it is also accepted to read them viisi viiva seitsemdn, 
pronouncing the numbers in base form and the dash as viiva. 

As above, but using the ellipsis instead of a dash, e.g. 5...10. This 
has been common in science and engineering, and it is now 
accepted in general language, too, though perhaps not suitable for 
formal style. 

Using the preposition ad [aa], a loanword from French: 5 a 10, read 
as viisi aa kymmenen. This is convenient, but not very common. 


Special characters 
The use of the following characters may differ from English practice: 


* asterisk, used (in addition to many other uses) before a year or 
date to refer to the birth of a person, e.g. *9.2.1952. Normally no 
space is used, and the character can be read syntynyt or syntyi (was 
born) in this context. 

« Y check mark, traditionally used to mark errors as vddarin-merkki 
at school and other contexts. It is now widely recognized as a tick 
mark due to use in online forms and other technical contexts. 

* & cross mark, traditionally used to select an option in a form on 
paper; called e.g. ruksi or rasti in such usage. Probably not 
generally recognized as meaning “wrong” or “delete”, unless 
crossing over something and in red. 

+ dagger, used almost exclusively before a year or date to refer to 
the death of a person, e.g. + 19.2.1856. Normally no space is used, 
and the character can be read kuollut or kuoli (died) in this context. 
+ division sign, normally not used in Finnish; use “/” for division 
instead. In specialized usage, this character is used, but for 
subtraction, not division! 

& ampersand, used in standard language mainly as part of a name 
or when listing e.g. authors of a book. Less officially, used in 


menus and other contexts instead of the word ja (and). Read as ja 
or, more often, as the Latin word et. 

# number sign, traditionally not used in Finnish, but now in some 
use due to influence of English, e.g. vihollinen #1 (enemy #1), 
more properly expressed as vihollinen numero 1 or even better pahin 
vihollinen (worst enemy). 

® registered sign and ™ trade mark sign, used as in English, but 
written after the inflected form of a trade mark, e.g. Windowsissa™ 
(in Windows™). 

§ section sign, used together with a number written with digits, to 
refer to a section of law or clause of a contract or minutes. It is 
used either as in 9. § (read: yhdeksds pykdld) or as in § 9 (pykdld 
yhdeksdn), though 9 § without a period is very common in legal 
contexts; see section Ordinal numbers written with digits. The 
paragraph sign { is not used in Finnish. 


Several characters (about 1,000 in number) have Finnish names 
assigned to them in a recommendation by SFS, the Finnish standards 
institute: Eurooppalaisen merkiston merkkien suomenkieliset nimet. The 
list can be very useful, but note that it was composed primarily to 
define Finnish equivalents to the formal Unicode names, and they are 
partly too theoretical for normal use. 


Telephone numbers 
The official recommendation was to write telephone numbers as 
defined in the international recommendation ITU-T E.123, but in 2008 
it was decided that the area code is never put in parentheses, e.g. (09) 
888 2675 was changed to 09 888 2675. This reflected the decrease in 
the use of landline phones and simplified the structure. The 
recommended format now consists of 
* the “+” prefix followed by country code (358 for Finland) and a 
space, when using the international notation 
* the operator code such as 040 or 050 or the area code such as 09 
(for the Helsinki area), with the leading “O” omitted in the 
international notation 
* aspace 
* the subscriber code, in groups of 3 or 4 digits, with spaces as 
separators; usually 3 + 3,3 + 4,4 + 4,or3 + 3 + 3 grouping is 
used. 
Examples: 050 5500 168 in national notation, + 358 50 5500 168 in 
international notation. 
Thus, hyphens or parentheses are not used. In practice, there is still 
considerable variation in the writing of phone numbers. 
In the EU administration, rules for all languages mandate that 


phone numbers be written in international notation and with no space 
except after the country code, e.g. +358 505500168. 


Time of the day 
In formal prose, the time of the day is normally expressed as follows: 

* 24-hour clock is used. 

* A period is used between hours and minutes (and between minutes 
and seconds), e.g. 9.45. However, instead of a period, which is the 
accepted separator, a colon is used very often, e.g. 9:45. One 
reason to this is that when a period is used, confusion with a date 
notation is sometimes possible (e.g. when an expression like 12.10. 
appears without sufficient context). 

Leading zeros are normally not used for hours. They may 
sometimes be used for clarity, i.e. in an attempt to make it clearer 
what 23-07 refers to. 

The time notation is usually preceded by the word kello or its 
abbreviation klo, except in tables and other contexts where it is 
clear that a time of the day is presented. 

Such notations are usually read by pronouncing hours and minutes 
(and seconds) separately, but with no word between them, e.g. 9.45 as 
yhdeksdn neljdkymmentaviisi. However, leading zeros in minutes (and 
seconds) are read, too, e.g. 12.05 is read kaksitoista nolla viisi and 
15.00 as viisitoista nolla nolla, unless it is read just as viisitoista. 

Notations like 9.45 are also used for durations of time. 

It is increasingly common to use the forms described above in 
speech, too, since they correspond to the kind of digital display of 
times that people are now used to. However, an older system is still 
in common use, in speech and in many styles of writing: 

* 12-hour clock is used. 

* The designation of AM or PM is usually left implicit, but when 
needed, it can be expressed using words like yolld (at night), 
aamulla (in the morning), aamupdivalld (before noon), iltapdivalla 
(in the afternoon), or illalla (in the evening), e.g. kello kahdeksalta 
illalla (8 PM). 

Noon is often indicated by the word puoleltapdivin and midnight by 
puoleltadin. These are not normally taken as exact indications of 
time, unless preceded by the word tasan. 

The word kello is often used before the time denotation for clarity. 
The hours are expressed using the ablative case of the numeral, e.g. 
viideltd (at 5). Nowadays the nominative, the basic form, is also 
common, though colloquial, but then the word kello is needed, e.g. 
kello viisi. The word tasan can be used before the expression, e.g. 
tasan viideltd, to emphasize that exact hour is meant, as we say “5 
o’clock sharp”. 


* Times exactly between sharp hours are expressed using the word 
puoli followed a numeral indicating the next full hour, e.g. puoli 
kuudelta ~ puoli kuusi (half past five). 
Other times are expressed as relative to the nearest full hour using 
expressions like the following: 

O kymmentd yli viiden ~ viisi (ten past five) 

O kymmentd vaille viiden ~ viisi (ten to five) 
In expressions as the above, the first numeral is either in the 
partitive as in the examples or in the nominative, e.g. kymmenen yli 
viiden. It may also be replaced by a fuller expression that explicitly 
mentions the word for minutes, e.g. kymmenen minuuttia yli viiden. 
In colloquial style, the word vartti (a quarter) is mostly used for 15 
minutes, e.g. vartin ~ varttia yli viiden (a quarter past five) and 
varttia vaille kuusi (a quarter to six). 


The following table shows examples of formal numeric designations of 
time, using 24-hour clock, and corresponding common informal verbal 
designations. There are no strict rules for using e.g. yolld vs. 

aamuyolld. Specifiers written in parentheses are seldom needed and 
used. 

Ppuoteliaoin = kesktyotta 
Pikahdetta yata 0 
netjatta camuyota FT 
Pkahdeksatta cammuttg SO 
-kymmenetta camupavata TOT 


-puotetapaivan —keskipatvata {<r rrr 
| Kanhdelta (iltapaivaliq) Syd WH ro 
| Kuudelta wratig, SLO 


ee 
yrmenetta tata 22007 


Years 

A year is normally mentioned using the word vuosi : vuoden, e.g. vuosi 
1984 (year 1984). When specifying the year of an event in text, the 
special consonant-stem essive form vuonna (as opposite to the more 
regular vuotena) is used: vuonna 1984 (in 1984). By convention, the 
abbreviation v. can be used for vuonna, e.g. v. 1984. In some 
newspaper style, the year number is used alone, e.g. Yhtid perustettiin 
1984 instead of the more normal Yhti6 perustettiin vuonna 1984 (The 
company was founded in 1984). 


Year numbers are mostly read like other numbers, e.g. tuhat 
yhdeksdnsataakahdeksankymmentdneljd. However, it can also be read so 
that hundreds are used like a unit: yhdeksdntoistasataa 
kahdeksankymmentdneljd, corresponding to “nineteen hundreds eighty- 
four). 

For eras, the old abbreviations used for AD and BC are jKr. and eKr., 
read as jdlkeen Kristuksen syntymdn and ennen Kristuksen syntymdd or, 
more often, shorter as jdlkeen Kristuksen and ennen Kristusta. The newer 
abbreviations, corresponding to CE and BCE, are jaa. = jdlkeen 
ajanlaskun alun and eaa. = ennen ajanlaskun alkua. They are accepted 
alternatives. Official recommendations do not specify whether jKr. and 
eKr. or jaa. and eaa. are preferred. All these notations are written after 
the year number, e.g. 1984 eKr. or 1984 eaa. 


Vocabulary 


43. Classification of words 


Words in Finnish can be classified structurally as follows: 

* root words, which are “atomic” in Finnish, though if they are 
loanwords, they may have some decomposition in the original 
language; examples: talo (house), injektio (injection) 

* derived words, formed (in Finnish) almost exclusively using 
suffixes; examples: talous (economy), derived from talo, and 
taloudellinen (economic), derived from talous 

* compound words, formed from two or more words; examples: 
puutalo (wooden house), from puu (wood; tree) and talo (house), 
and kansantalous (national economy). 


In this “Vocabulary” part, we discuss root words and some general 
issues with the vocabulary. It is followed by parts about derived words 
and compounds. 


44. The original two-syllable word 
structure 


According to linguists, there are good reasons to think that in the 
proto-Uralic language from which Finnish has evolved, the word stems 
of “content words” (nouns, adjectives, numerals, and verbs) had two 
syllables, whereas pronouns had one syllable. This structure has 
largely been preserved in Finnish, though many common content 


words now have one syllable only, e.g. tie (road), due to phonetic 
changes. There are also many three-syllable words that may look like 
base words but are probably derivations of two-syllable words that 
have been lost, e.g. pihlaja. Most pronouns have now two syllables or 
even more; they have been formed by joining two one-syllable words 
or a word and a suffix. This explains the somewhat odd inflection of 
many pronouns, e.g. joku : jonkun : jotakuta, which historically consists 
of jo and ku, which are both inflected. 

The two-syllable base word structure still affects the way Finns 
analyze words. A four-syllable loanword such as arkkitehti (architect) 
or papukaija (parrot) is often treated as if it were a compound word. 
This is reflected in inflection, e.g. arkkitehdeilld (with the vowel d 
selected according to the tehti part) instead of the regular 
arkkitehdeilla. Splitting such words into two-syllable constituents may 
have other implications, too; e.g., the part kaija has been treated as a 
separate word when creating Finnish names for parrot species. 

Made-up new words very often consist of two syllables, such as 
hetu, abbreviated from henkilétunnus (personal identity number). 

When a word has more than two syllables, it can mostly be 
decomposed into smaller meaningful parts, either as a compound word 
or as a derived word, mostly with a two-syllable word as the ultimate 
base. For example, sanakirja (dictionary) is a compound of sana (word) 
and kirja (book), and johtaja (director) is derived from the verb stem 
johta- (to direct, to lead) with the suffix ja. However, there are 
exceptions: some base words have more than two syllables for various 
reasons. In any case, long words are not as difficult as they may look 
like. The word rautatieasema becomes understandable when you know 
its constituent words: rauta (iron), tie (road, way), and asema (station) 
—so it means railway station. In principle, the word asema is 
decomposable into the verb base ase and derivative suffix ma, but this 
is not particularly useful for learning the language, since the verb ase- 
(to be, to stay) has as such vanished from the language; it only lives in 
its derivations. 


45. Origins of Finnish vocabulary 


Finnish vocabulary uses word derivation and compound words 
extensively, but there must be some root words to start from. The 
Finnish root words can be roughly classified and dated as follows: 

* Original Uralian words, dating back over 6,000 years ago. These 
include words like kala (fish), lumi (snow), and ndhd4d : ndkee (to 
see). The amount of these words is relatively small, but their 
frequency is often high. 

* Descriptive (expressive) words, which have phonetic features that 


associate them with sounds, such as humista : humisee (to sigh, 
referring to e.g. sounds of trees) and kalske (clang, clash). They are 
formed rather freely in Finnish, and they are difficult to date. 
Oldest Indo-European loanwords, possibly about 5,000 years old, 
such as sata (hundred, cf. Persian “sad”) and porsas (young pig). 
Baltic loanwords, from language forms related to present-day 
Lithuanian and Latvian (which are Indo-European languages), 
about 4,000 years old, such as sisar (sister) and kirves (ax). 

Old Germanic loanwords, from languages related to present-day 
German, English, Swedish, etc., about 2,000 to 3,000 years old, 
such as kulta (gold), laina (loan), and airo (oar). 

* Slavic loanwords, mainly from 9th century AD to present day. 
Examples of old words: pappi (priest) and sirppi (sickle). Newer 
words include siisti (tidy, clean) and toveri (comrade, pal). 

* Swedish loanwords, during a long period starting in the 11th 
century, such as ankka (duck), kakku (cake), maanantai (Monday), 
mummo (grandmother), uuni (oven), and lddke (medicin). 

Newer loanwords, from different languages, normally via Swedish, 
such as appelsiini (orange, originally from Dutch), kurkku 
(cucumber, originally from Czech), and kapteeni (captain, from 
French via Swedish). 

International words, first adopted usually from Swedish, later also 
directly from other European languages such as German, French, 
and English. Examples: raketti (rocket) and demokratia 
(democracy). 


46. Native words, loanwords, and 
foreign words 


Introduction 

When you start learning Finnish, you will have difficulties with the 
vocabulary, since few of the common words look familiar at all. After 
learning a basic vocabulary, things get easier, partly because you will 
learn new words that are derivations or compounds of words that you 
already know. 

Although the core vocabulary is very different from English, there 
are many recognizable words in the somewhat less frequent words, 
such as prosentti (per cent), sama (same), and viikko (week). You can 
guess the meaning of these words on the basis of English, because the 
words are ultimately of the same origin. The word sama comes from 
some Germanic language form and is thus a relative of the English 
“same”. The word viikko is a similar case. These loanwords have been 


phonetically fully adapted to Finnish, and they are used just like 
originally Finnish words. The word prosentti is a different case. It 
comes from Swedish procent, and it is an international word. It is a 
relatively new loanword in Finnish and has not been fully adapted: it 
has the initial consonant cluster pr, which never appears in originally 
Finnish words. A more adapted form rosentti appears, too, but it is 
regarded as substandard. 

Some loanwords can be difficult to recognize due to the 
conservative nature of Finnish. When there has been no phonetic 
reason to simplify a word, Finnish has often preserved a word in a 
rather original form. For example, Finnish kuningas is very close to the 
reconstructed proto-Germanic form “kuningaz” that was once adopted 
into Finnish, whereas in English it has been shortened to “king”, in 
German to “Konig”, and (as a loanword) in Russian to “knyaz”. 

New loanwords may contain sounds and combinations of sounds 
that do not otherwise appear in Finnish. However, they have normally 
been adapted to the writing system and to the inflection system. 


Foreign words 

“Foreign word” is not an exact concept but refers to a word taken from 
another language and preserved in its original spelling and 
pronunciation, in principle. This includes foreign names, with the 
exclusion of a small set of old names that have been adapted to 
Finnish, such as Lontoo (London) and Pariisi (Paris). Names like Oxford 
or Bordeaux are treated as foreign names in Finnish. 

Foreign words other than proper names are typically learned words 
or otherwise in special usage, such as chanson, status quo, and bridge 
(the card game), and they are often used as such in many languages. 

In practice, even foreign words are often adapted to Finnish 
phonetics to some extent. Thus, bridge is typically pronounced as if it 
were written pridse or bridse. Foreign names are adapted, too. This is 
described in some detail in section Foreign names in Finnish. 

There are also foreign words that have been partly adapted to 
Finnish, so that some part of the the original spelling has been 
preserved, such as watti (watt), pronounced [vatti]. 


Inflection of foreign words 
Foreign words are inflected as required by their role in a sentence. The 
inflection is mostly much simpler than inflection of Finnish words in 
general, but it has some specialties. 
Case inflection of foreign words is discussed in a separate section. 
Verbs are always adapted to Finnish instead of using them as 
foreign words, typically using the AtA suffix, e.g. trimmata (to trim). 


This applies even when foreign spelling is retained, e.g. sprayata : 
sprayaan (to spray). 


Adaptation of loanwords 

In old loanwords, the following changes have taken place when a 
foreign word has been adapted into Finnish. 

The spelling is based on the Finnish writing system. In oldest 
loanwords, the foreign pronunciation has usually been the starting 
point, but the spelling may have had some impact. Example: 
“taxa” (Swedish for “fare”) — taksa. 

Vowels are interpreted as long under certain conditions, discussed 
later in subsection Length of vowels. Example: “tiger” — tiikeri. 
Foreign consonants are replaced: “b” by p, “g” by k, “d” by t, 
different s-like sounds like English “sh” and “z” by s, and “f* by hv 
or (at the start of a word) by v. Example: “giraff” — kirahvi. 
Consonants are doubled in contexts described later in section 
Doubling of consonants. Example: “skap” — kaappi. 

Any consonant cluster at the start of a word is simplified so that 
only the last consonant is left. Example: “strand” — ranta. 

A word ending with a consonant has a vowel appended, e.g. jul 
(Swedish for “Christmas”, cf. “Yule”) — joulu. In new loanwords, 
and in most old loanwords, the appended vowel is i, e.g. “palats” 
(Swedish for “palace”) — palatsi. 

In new loanwords, adaptation is much more limited, usually restricted 
to spelling adaptation, changes in the ending of the word as described 
in subsection Endings of international words, and appending an i after 
a final consonant. However, in colloquial use, even new loanwords 
may be adapted more strongly, perhaps jocularly, e.g. filosofi > 
vilosohvi. 


Loanword verbs 
Most loanwords are nouns. For verbs, Finnish has a few adaptation 
methods, but only two of them are productive: 

- A verb is fitted into the pattern of contraction verbs, e.g. filmat|a: 
filmaa|n (to film). This is common for verbs ending with a 
consonant in the original language. 

The foreign suffix is replaces by the -Oi- suffix, e.g. integroi|da : 
integroi|n (to integrate). The corresponding English verb often ends 
with “-ate”. The Finnish verbs are usually based on Swedish verbs 
ending with “-era”, e.g. “integrera”, and in older language, the - 
eerata suffix was used in Finnish. In modern language, its use is 
mainly restricted to words where the suffix follows a one-syllable 
base, e.g. noteerata (to quote; to note). 


Classification 
From a practical point of view, especially as regards to writing rules, 
words of foreign origin in Finnish can be classified as follows: 

* Old loanwords. They have been completely adapted to the Finnish 
phonetic and writing system. In practical use, they are 
indistinguishable from originally Finnish words. Example: vasara 
(hammer). 

New loanwords. They may have additional letters like b, and their 
phonetic structure may otherwise differ from basic Finnish rules, 
e.g. so that a word begins with a consonant cluster. They are in 
principle read according to normal Finnish rules, but in practice, 
there is often some variation. Examples: baari (bar), trukki (forklift 
truck), kampanja [kamppanja] (campaign). 

Foreign words. These are written according to the rules of a foreign 
language, though they may be inflected by appending Finnish 
suffixes. Pronunciation varies. This includes foreign proper names 
and words and phrases taken from another language as such. 
Examples: Bordeaux, pizza, status quo. 

Most of the problems in writing and pronouncing words of foreign 
origin are related to new loanwords, discussed in the next section. 

The borders between the classes are not exact. Many loanwords that 
are rather new, such as netti (net, Internet) behave like old loanwords. 
There are intermediate forms between new loanwords and foreign 
words, i.e. words that have partly been adapted, partly retained 
foreign spelling, e.g. zeoliitti [tseoliitti](zeolith), which has kept the 
foreign z but has the ending adapted to Finnish. 


47. New loanwords 


Background 

This section deals with loanwords that are new in the sense that their 
form is not completely adapted to Finnish phonetic and writing 
system. Their age varies considerably. Their spelling and 
pronunciation were mostly established in the early 20th century, with 
some later modifications. The rules have been taught at Finnish 
schools and in language guides, but the situation is still partly 
unstable. It constitutes an important part of the differences between 
spelling and pronunciation in Finnish. 

Two major issues with new loanwords are the length of vowels and 
doubling of consonants. The rules for them, described in the next two 
sections, are somewhat complicated and cause variation in the spelling 
of pronunciation of interrelated words, e.g. demokratia (democracy) 


but demokraattinen (democratic). 

The rules are important to native speakers, since they often learn 
these words first in spoken form and then need to learn the written 
form. The formulation of the rules more or less requires some 
understanding of Swedish, since the problem often revolves around 
adapting Swedish words into Finnish. To a non-native speaker, these 
rules are less important, since you can check the spelling from a 
dictionaries and you can mostly pronounce these words as written (it 
is mostly accepted, though not always most natural). 

The presentation of the basic rules in this book is more explicit than 
traditional Finnish grammars about the association with Swedish and 
more realistic about actual pronunciation. Yet, the presentation is 
partly incomplete. The correspondence between written and spoken 
form is not always predictable. Glossaries of international words, 
sivistyssanakirja in Finnish, may indicate the pronunciation, but often 
just the normatively correct one. A small online glossary by the author 
of this book, Pienehko sivistyssanakirja, describes the pronunciations of 
most common international words in Finnish. 


§ versus s 

The letter § is a somewhat artificial addition to the Finnish language, 
originally adopted from the Czech language to denote the “sh” sound 
in relatively new loanwords, such as Seikki (sheikh). The rules for 
using it have been changed a few times, and the rules are often 
broken. In particular, sh is very often used instead of §. 

In most situations, § (or its replacement sh) is pronounced as [s]. In 
some contexts, an [§] sound is used for affective or prestige reasons. 
This may well happen even when the official spelling is s, if the word 
is recognized as having an [§] sound in foreign languages. For 
example, the recommended spelling and pronunciation is now 
samppanja (champagne; also incorrectly used for sparkling wine in 
general), but it is often pronounced Samppanja. 

Currently the principles of using § in new loanwords are: 

* §is used as corresponding to an [§] or [Z] sound in the source 
language, e.g. paasi (pageboy), Seriffi (sherif), sintolaisuus (Shinto), 
tSekki (Czech person/language). However, there are so many 
exceptions to this that it really applies to a minority of relevant 
words only. 

Original spelling is preserved in some words, including common 
words like show. Other examples: cha-cha-cha, chanson, chic, jive, 
nacho, schdfer, sherry. Such words are often names for types or 
brands. 

The following word types, which previously had § recommended, 
are now written with s, and this rule is mostly well-established: 


O 


Words based on Latin words with sc before e or i, e.g. 
konvalesentti (convalescent). 

Words based on French words ending with age, ege, or 
ige, e.g. sabotaasi (sabotage). The word paasi (pageboy) 
is an exception. 

Words based on French words ending with che, earlier 
written with ssi ending in Finnish, e.g. fetissi (fetish). 
Some other words that were earlier written with 55, e.g. 
apassi (apache), borssi, gulassi, tussi. 

Some words that earlier began with ts, e.g. tsasouna. 

At the start of several other words, largely because they 
were regarded as common vocabulary, e.g. sampoo, 
sortsit, saali, sakaali, srapnelli, sellakka, sifferi, snitseli as 
well as sekki (cheque) and sokki (shock), though 
especially in these two words, the change is not well- 
established. 

© Ina few words, both § and s are permitted, e.g. Samaani 
~ samaani. 


OG <Q 


According to an old recommendation, § is replaced by sh, if § cannot be 
written. Such a replacement, e.g. sheriffi, is very common even in 
situations where it is possible to write 5. This explains why the current 
official recommendations do not mention the replacement. 

In some words, both § and sh are possible: §, if the word is used as 
loanword, sh if the word is used as a transliterated or transcribed 
foreign word. Examples: geisa ~ geisha, Soguni ~ shogun, susi ~ sushi, 
Saria ~ sharia. The form with sh is usually more common. 

As a special exception, shakki is allowed as an alternate form of 
Sakki (chess), as requested by organizations of chess players. 


Loanword adjectives 
Most new loanword adjectives have been adapted to Finnish by adding 
the inen suffix, which replaces an ending corresponding to English “- 
ic” or “-ical”, e.g. klassinen : klassisen (classic). In older usage, the 
illinen suffix was used instead, but since the 1940s, it has mostly fallen 
into disuse, first in long words like romantillinen, now romanttinen 
(romantic). It is still retained to some extent in words like teknillinen, 
which is flagged as outdated in dictionaries but is still in common use 
to mean “technological”, as opposite to tekninen (technical). A few 
adjectives have kept the longer form, e.g. kristillinen (Christian). 
However, there are many adjectives that have been derived with 
the llinen suffix from loanword nouns, instead of being based on an 
adjective in another language. Examples: kemiallinen (chemical) from 
kemia (chemistry), historiallinen, persoonallinen. 


The nen suffix appears also after aali, aari, iivi, and some other 
Finnish versions of international forms corresponding to “-al”, “-ar”, “- 
ive”, etc. in English, e.g. bipolaarinen (bipolar). However, the nen suffix 
has often been omitted when it has no function, e.g. banaali (banal). 
The nen suffix remains in use especially when needed to distinguish an 
adjective from a noun, e.g. moraalinen (moral) vs. moraali (morals) and 
aktiivinen (active) vs. aktiivi (activist; active voice). In compositive 
forms, the nen suffix is omitted, e.g. aktiivipalvelus (active service). 

Some international adjectives like “civil” do not have a direct 
counterpart in Finnish. The word siviili is as such only a noun 
(civilian). In compounds, it can be interpreted as having an adjectival 
meaning, e.g. siviilihallinto (civil administration). 


48. Length of vowels in loanwords 


Reflecting source language vowel length 

In pronunciation, loanwords originally had a long vowel when the 
source language (usually Swedish) had a stressed long or half-long 
vowel. Thus, from Swedish “banal” we have banaali, but from Swedish 
“banalitét” we have banaliteetti. (Here we indicate the stress in 
Swedish words with an acute accent; this does not belong to the 
Swedish writing system.) Typically, this happens in words of Latin 
origin, with the Swedish stress reflecting a long stressed vowel in a 
Latin word, in the second last or third last syllable. 


Conflict between written and spoken form 
In old loanwords, two vowel letters are systematically used to denote a 
long vowel. In newer loanwords, often more learned words and often 
primarily adopted in written form, the spelling is more complicated. 
There were serious debates a hundred years ago about using the 
spelling of the source language (and most other languages) versus 
applying normal Finnish writing rules. People said banaali, but were 
used to seeing the spelling banal in other languages. A compromise 
was made, mixing the two systems. Thus, we have banaali, but invalidi, 
even though the latter has a long vowel in Swedish, “invalid”. 
Originally, the compromise was meant to be about spelling only. 
Decades later, it was decided that the pronunciation should follow the 
spelling. This created further complexity. By now, pronunciation like 
invalidi has become dominant, but you can still hear invaliidi. 


The rules of the “great compromise” 
The rules on vowel length in new loanwords are described in the 


following. They somewhat deviate from the original rules of the 
compromise. 

* A long or half-long stressed vowel in the source language 
corresponds to a long vowel in Finnish, e.g. motiivi, from Swedish 
“motiv”, unless some of the following exceptions applies. 

The word endings -oli, -omi, -oni, -ori, -ovi have short o, e.g. 
ekonomi, even though Swedish has “ekoném”. This also applies 
when that ending is followed by a Finnish suffix, e.g. astronominen, 
or by -o, e.g. observatorio. Note: old loanwords may deviate from 
this, e.g. pistooli, from Swedish “pistél”. 

Short vowel is used before the foreign consonants b, d, f, g, if a) the 
word has at least three syllables, b) the foreign consonant starts the 
last syllable of the word, when Finnish suffixes and an -o suffix are 
not counted. Examples: ameba, balladi, typografi, synagoga, 
topologinen, gonidio. But the vowel is long (as in Swedish) in graafi, 
since it has only two syllables, and in makaaberi, since the b does 
not start the last syllable. Note that looginen (logical) has long o, 
since the part before the Finnish nen suffix is just two syllables, 
whereas longer words have short o before g, e.g. biologinen. 

A short vowel is used in a syllable preceding the ending -ia, even 
when it is followed by a Finnish suffix. This was originally 
formulated as applying to geographic names like Australia, later 
extended to general names like akasia, araukaria, magia, media. 
Exception: geographic names ending with -ia and consisting of 
three syllables have a long vowel, e.g. Aasia, Fryygia. 

The vowel i is short in a syllable preceding the ending -io (mostly 
in Latin-based words), but other vowels are long, e.g. editio but 
notaatio. This rule has been set to imitate Latin vowel length rather 
than Swedish; in Swedish these words end with “-i6n”. 

The vowel is short before a consonant cluster, e.g. setri, bulevardi. 
This is not included in official rules as a principle, but it is applied 
in the official forms of the few words to which it applies. 

Words ending with -ium have short vowel. This includes names of 
chemical elements, such as kalium and radium. This is not listed in 
official rules, but official glossaries follow this principle. 

Some words have short vowel, with no apparent logic, e.g. alkali, 
bonus, evankelinen, farao, kameli, kaneli, laser, paneli, virus. This 
group includes many names of nationalities, such as berberi and 
tamili. 


Variation in pronunciation 

As mentioned above, pronunciation still varies. For example, agronomi 
may be pronounced agronoomi, though this is not as common as it 
used to be. In ameba, the e is mostly still pronounced long, and the 


spelling ameeba is common. 

The vowel length may be somewhat indeterminate, between short 
and long, e.g. in many country names like Australia (which may sound 
almost like Austraalia). 

In some popular first names, there is variation in vowel length, e.g. 
Miia ~ Mia, and even the latter is usually pronounced Miia. 


49. Doubling of consonants in 
loanwords 


Common doubling 

In loanwords, the stops k, p, and t and less regularly the sounds s and f 
are often doubled in Finnish, in situations where the original language 
has a single consonant. The word “cent” is sentti in Finnish, even 
though most European languages show no sign of doubling the “t” in 
this word. 

There has been and there still is variation in the doubling of 
consonants in new loanwords, both in pronunciation and in spelling. 
Although the rules are mostly well-defined and generally followed 
nowadays, there are words where a single consonant is read as double 
or vice versa. 


Orthographic doubling 
A double consonant written before a consonant is always read as 
single, as in English, e.g. attraktio [atraktio] (attraction). Such a 
double consonant usually comes from a Latin origin. There is no 
difficulty in pronunciation, but if you know a word in spoken form 
only, or from another language, the Finnish spelling cannot always we 
inferred correctly. For example, adressi (petition; scroll) is written with 
one d just because Swedish has “adress”. 

The doubling issue discussed here is an opposite phenomenon: only 
a single consonant is written and pronounced in the original language, 
but Finnish has a double consonant at least in pronunciation. 


The “great compromise” rules for doubling 

In loanwords, a consonant following a long vowel, a diphthong, a 
liquid consonant (I, r), or a nasal consonant (m, n) is usually 
pronounced doubled. In old loanwords, this is reflected in spelling, e.g. 
kaappi (from Swedish “skap”), manttaali (from Swedish “mantal”), 
marssi (from Swedish “marsch”). In early 20th century, after heavy 
debate, a different spelling policy was adopted for newer loanwords. A 


compromise was made between two logical solutions. 

It was decided to express the doubling when the consonant is 
followed by a final i or a Finnish suffix or both, but not otherwise. 
Therefore, the standard spelling is satraappi (satrap) but kampanja 
(campaign), even though the latter is normally pronounced kamppanja 
and also often written that way. Often the distinction between old and 
new loanwords is rather arbitrary; for example, samppanja 
(champagne) is the standard spelling. Note that rule means that the 
double consonant, if it is a stop, usually participates in consonant 
gradation, e.g. satraappi : satraapin. 

The compromise has some additional exceptions: before eri, eli, ori 
the doubling is standard and expressed in writing: eetteri, tuberkkeli, 
senaattori. In some words in these categories, doubling is not common 
in speech (e.g. kraatteri, preettori). 

The doubling does not apply, in pronunciation or spelling, to stops 
(p, t, k) when the original language has a voiced stop (b, g, d). For 
example, the ending -lanti in country names comes from Swedish “- 
land”. In contrast, the Atlantic Ocean is Atlantti. 


Common pronunciation 

Common pronunciation often doubles the consonant even when it 
should be single according to the rules described above, e.g. beeta 
[beetta], delta [deltta], kvartaali [kvarttaali], andante [andantte], 
though this is far from systematic. When it happens, there is consonant 
gradation in pronunciation but not in spelling, e.g. beeta [beetta] : 
beetan [beetan]. 

The compromise was originally made to establish the written form. 
Only later was it decided that the pronunciation should follow the 
spelling. Yet, after about a hundred years after the compromise, 
doubling is still normal pronunciation, under the conditions specified 
above, for the stops k, p, and t. Examples (with common pronunciation 
in brackets): sampoo [samppoo], temperamentti [tempperamentti], 
internetiin [intternettiin]. Most Finns probably use such pronunciations 
without thinking and without realizing the difference between the 
spelling and the pronunciation. Yet, spellings that correspond to such 
pronunciation are commonly recognized as erroneous. 

The situation is somewhat different for s and f: doubling is common, 
e.g. in marsilainen [marssilainen] (Martian, from the name Mars) and 
graafinen [graaffinen], but less common than for the stops and possibly 
regarded as vulgar. However, when f appears after a consonant, 
doubling is regular. Official spellings are golfin (of golf) and surfata (to 
surf), but practically everyone says [golffin] and [surffata]; and now 
surffata is allowed as an alternate spelling. 

There are many further complications in the phenomenon. In some 


words, like alkoholi, doubling, [alkkoholi], may sound odd to many 
people; in some words, like beeta, it would probably sound odd not to 
pronounce [beetta]. The variation is usually not described in 
dictionaries. 

The rules cause difficulties even to educated native speakers 
especially in words that are apparently related, but should be treated 
differently according to the rules, e.g. hierarkia (hierarchy) versus 
hierarkkinen (hierarchic). The former has single k before the foreign- 
origin ia ending, whereas the latter has doubled kk, since it is followed 
by iand the Finnish suffix nen. 


Doubling of word-final consonant 

Foreign words that end with k, p, or t in the basic form have that 
consonant doubled in inflected forms, except that it participates in 
consonant gradation. To put this in a perhaps better way, these words 
are inflected as if their basic forms ended with kki, ppi, or tti. However, 
according to the rules, the double consonant is written with one letter. 

For example, pop is inflected as if it were poppi, but written with p 
instead of pp: pop : popia [poppia] : popina [poppina] : popiin [poppiin] 
: popin [popin] etc. In practice, in singular forms, only the partitive, 
essive, and illative cases have a double kk, pp, or tt pronounced in 
them; in other cases, consonant gradition makes the stop short. 
According to language guides, the doubling described here may or 
may not take place, but in reality, it is part of normal pronunciation — 
[popia] would sound artificial. 

For one-syllable words ending with s, doubling is also common, in 
all inflected forms, e.g. fis [fis] : fisid [fissia] : fisin [fissin]. However, 
here it may actually vary with single-consonant pronunciation, 
especially when the s appears after a consonant, e.g. Mars [mars] : 
Marsin [marssin] ~ [marsin]. In-between pronunciation, with a half- 
long consonant, is probably common. However, abbreviations ending 
with s and pronounced as one-syllable words have the [s] sound 
regularly doubled, e.g. SAS [sas] : SASin [sassin]. Some abbreviations 
may be pronounced without doubling when speaking formally, e.g. 
HUS [hus] : HUSin [hussin] ~ [husin]. 

Other consonants may also be doubled after a stressed syllable with 
a short vowel, e.g. ROM [rom] : ROMin [rommin] ~ [romin]. This 
may also happen in foreign, especially French names, if they are 
pronounced with stress on last syllable, e.g. Laval [laval] : Lavalin 
(lavallin]. 

Language rules require that the doubling described here must not 
be reflected in writing. However, for some words, doubling is now a 
permitted alternative, e.g. pop : popia ~ poppia. 


Background 

The background is that the doubling described in this section is 
applied in Swedish as spoken in Finland, at least in the Helsinki area. 
When words were adopted from it into Finnish, it was natural to retain 
both their pronunciation and their spelling, even though this deviated 
from Finnish orthography. Swedish as spoken Finnish, on the other 
hand, has been phonetically affected by Finnish. In Sweden, a word 
like kantarell is pronounced so that the t sounds emphatic, mainly due 
to the phonetic features in the change from n to t and from t to a. 
Swedish as spoken in Finland lacks such features and tends to 
compensate for this by doubling the t, to keep t sufficiently different 
from d. 


Shortening of double consonants 

An opposite phenomenon is that a written double consonant is often 
pronounced as short in words like assistentti [asistentti], penisilliini 
[penisiliini], and renessanssi [renesanssi]. In a word like penisilliini, 
such pronunciation is regular and can be observed from secondary 
stress: [pénisilfini] versus [pénisilliini], which we would have if the ll 
were pronounced long. 

The reason for the shorttening is that the corresponding Swedish 
word has a written double consonant after an unstressed vowel, 
“assistént”, “penicillin”, “renassans”, and in such a context a 
consonant is pronounced single in Swedish. 


50. International words in Finnish 


General 
International words are words that occur in many languages, typically 
in most European languages, just adjusted in form to each language. 
International words such as “panel”, “radio”, and “banana” are usually 
recognizable even from texts in a language that you do not know at 
all. They may at least give some idea of what the text might be about. 

Finnish has a large number of international words, adapted to the 
phonetic and writing system, for example paneeli, radio, and banaani. 
However, Finnish often uses a different word even when most 
European language have an international word, e.g. puhelin 
(telephone); the word telefoni is outdated and would be used nowadays 
only in a jocular meaning. 

The preceding sections have described vowel length and consonant 
doubling in international words in Finnish. This section discusses other 
aspects, such as substitution of letters and adaptation of 


pronunciation. 


Classical forms 

Words of Latin or Greek origin typically have a rather “classical” form 
in Finnish: their spelling, and largely pronunciation as well, is similar 
to the form in the classical languages. For example, inflaatio reflects 
the Latin nominative form “inflatio” (lacking the final “n” what we 
have e.g. in English), and geologia has the same -ia ate as Greek (as 
opposite to English “geology”). The appendix-like section Endings of 
international words describes such correspondences between English 
and Finnish in detail. 


Adaptation of letters 

Some letter combinations in international words are adapted to 
Finnish as shown in the following table. It mainly applies to words of 
Latin or Greek origin. 
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There are some exceptions like using k as a counterpart to “c”even 
before e, i, or y, e.g. keraaminen (ceramic) and kyyninen (cynical). 


“Own” words instead of international words 
Finnish often has its own words, based on old Finnish vocabulary, 


instead of international words. For example, in Finnish “electricity” is 
sahko (a made-up word, related to descriptive words describing hissing 
sound) and “plastic” is muovi (as a noun) or muovinen (as an 
adjective), derived from the verb muovata (to shape, to model). Such 
words are often much easier to pronounce and to write to a Finn than 
the corresponding international words would be. There has also been 
intentional linguistic purism, motivated in part by making the 
language “more democratic”. International words are easy to learn and 
use to people who know foreign languages, but they are more difficult 
to people with less education. 

Often there is an international word in Finnish but it is used as a 
learned word only, or as sivistyssana, “cultivated word” or “culture 
word”, as we say in Finnish. For example, you can use the word 
struktuuri for structure, and at least educated Finns will see what you 
mean, but the normal word for structure is rakenne, derived from the 
verb rakentaa (to build). 

Many international words are not used in Finnish as such, only as 
derivations. For example, the word for national is kansallinen, but 
nationalism is usually nationalismi. So if you used a made-up Finnish 
form of the word national, nationaali or nationaalinen, you might still 
be understood. 

The situation has changed due to the accelerated adoption of new 
concepts and words. In modern times, a new term coined for a 
technological innovation or new political or scientific concept tends 
spread very fast, typically as an English word. There is seldom time for 
developing, say, Finnish words for such use before people widely 
know it by its English name, or by a loanword taken from English. For 
example, a tablet, as a device, is tabletti in Finnish, despite some 
efforts at finding a “more Finnish” name for it and coining words like 
the somewhat clumsy taulutietokone (literally “table computer”). 
However, the second part of that word, tietokone, is in actual use, for a 
computer; the loanword kompuutteri is just jocular. The components 
are tieto (knowledge, information, data) and kone (machine). 

Words formed from Finnish ingredients are often in common use in 
general texts and public communication but not that much in 
professional jargon. In information technology, professionals speak 
and write about serveri or systeemi, but they are expected to switch to 
palvelin and jdrjestelmd when addressing a general audience. Similarly, 
in medicine, suturing a wound might be referred to with the verb 
suturoida, but the common language word is ommella (the same as 
used for sowing). 


51. Foreign names in Finnish 


Adapted forms 

Names of places, people, etc. often have different forms in different 
languages. In English, we say “Venice” when referring to a city in Italy 
known as “Venezia” in Italian. In Finnish, the name is close to Italian, 
just in Finnish spelling: Venetsia. 

There is no official list of Finnish names to be used for foreign 
places, buildings, people, etc. The most comprehensive general list of 
them is in the book Vierasnimikirja, by the author of this book. The list, 
with some omissions and some additions, has been included in the 
appendix-like section Proper names of this book. 


Geographic names 
For countries and places that have been known in Finland for a long 
time, the name used might have changed a lot from the original, such 
as Tukholma for Stockholm or Pietari for St. Petersburg. The name 
might also be of a completely different origin: Ruotsi (Sweden), Vendjd 
(Russia), Viro (Estonia), Saksa (Germany). 

As in English, some parts of geographic names are translated, 
sometimes even the entire name, e.g. Tanganjikajdrvi (Lake 
Tanganyika), Alankomaat (the Netherlands). 


Place names in Russia 
Many places now located in Russia have Finnish names. For the areas 
that were ceded to the Soviet Union in 1940 and again in 1944, it is 
customary to use Finnish names like Viipuri (Russian: Vyborg). Finnish 
names are often used also for places in East Karelia, e.g. Karhumdki 
(Russian: Medvezhyegorsk). Many of these names are really not 
foreign in Finnish; instead, the Finnish names are original and Russian 
names are newer, often based on the Finnish name. 

There is a large compilation of these names and their Russian 
equivalents in the online publication Vendjdn federaation paikannimid. 


Place names in other neighboring countries 
Many places in northern Sweden and Norway have Finnish names 
given to them by local Finnish-speaking people, e.g. Jallivaara 
(Swedish: Gallivare) and Tromssa (Norwegian: Troms@). Some of the 
Finnish names are becoming less common; e.g. Alattio in Norway is 
now often called by its Norwegian name Alta in Finnish texts. 
Finnish forms for Estonian names have a different origin. Finnish 
and Estonian languages are related, and Estonian names therefore 
often resemble Finnish words. They have often been adapted, at least 
as regards to the second part of compound word, e.g. Munamaki 


(Estonian: Munamagi). 


Personal names 

The names of kings and other monarchs often have rather different 
form in Finnish than in English or other languages. For example, the 
English king names “James” and “John” are Jaakko and Juhana in 
Finnish. However, according to a decision by language authorities in 
2002, such adaptations should not be applied to names of future 
monarchs. Thus, although the Philips of Spain (“Felipe” in Spanish) 
are still called Filip in Finnish up to Filip V, the present king of Spain 
should be called Felipe VI as in Spanish; the Finnish media generally 
follows the recommendation. 

Swedish first names of notable persons of Finnish history have 
traditionally been used in a form adapted to Finnish, e.g. Sakari 
Topelius instead of Zacharias Topelius. However, there is now a 
tendency of using original names as “more correct”. For example, the 
national biography kansallisbiografia.fi uses them. 

Among other personal names, very few have (mildly) adapted 
forms: Martti Luther (Martin Luther), Leo Tolstoi (the first name is Lev 
in Russian), Josif Stalin (the first name is Iosif in Russian). 


Common mistranslations 

It is not uncommon to see foreign names in English form (say, 
“Bavaria”) in news, because the text was translated from English and 
the translator did not know that a Finnish form (such as Baijeri) should 
be used. A similar mistake is that names used in English-language 
newsfeed are used as such even though the local name is different. For 
example, “Munich” is a grave mistake in Finnish texts when referring 
to a city in Germany; the German name Miinchen is used in Finnish. 


Requirement on exact spelling 

Apart from a limited set of adapted traditional names discussed above, 
foreign names should be written Finnish exactly as in the original 
language, according to language authorities. This means that all 
accents and other diacritic marks as well as foreign letters be retained, 
e.g. Bdrdarbunga (not Bardarbunga). 

In practice, this rule is often not followed, especially in newspapers. 
For example, instead of the correct Spanish name Mdlaga, people often 
write simply Malaga, which is common in English too. Even in 
publications that generally follow the rule, it is very common to use ss 
in German names that have fs in the original (e.g. Hess instead of Hef, 
Gauss instead of Gaus) and omit diacritic marks from Vietnamese 
words (e.g. dong instead of d6ng). Replacing foreign letters, e.g. 6 by d 


and p by th in Icelandic names, can be a conscious decision, in fear of 
alienating effects on the reader. 


Pronunciation 

The pronunciation of foreign names should follow the original, 
according to official rules. This is very unrealistic in general, and often 
names as just “read as written”, according to Finnish values for letters. 
See Pronunciation of foreign names and phrases. 


Transliterations 

Names written in other writing systems need to be transliterated 
(romanized, written in Latin letters), and this often differs from the 
transliteration used in English. 

There is a Finnish standard for writing Russian names. It gives a 
relatively good idea of the original pronunciation, when read 
according to Finnish rules. The scope of the standard also covers other 
Slavic languages written in Cyrillic letters (e.g. Bulgarian), but it is 
applied to them much less consistently. The following table shows the 
main differences between Finnish translation and common English 
transliteration of Russian. The first column shows the Cyrillic letter. 
The notation e- means that this row applies to a Cyrillic e appearing at 
the start of a word or after a vowel or the soft sign or the hard sign; 
otherwise e is transliterated as e in all systems. 
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For Japanese names, the modern trend is to use the same 
transliteration (Hepburn) as in English. An older system (with ts 
instead of ch, dz instead of j, § instead of sh, v instead of w, and j ori 
instead of y) is still in some use, especially for some words. This 
explains variation like Jokohama ~ Yokohama. 

For Greek names, the situation is very confused, with different 
authorities recommending different transliterations, e.g. Chania vs. the 
traditional Hania vs. current Finnish (SFS) standard Hanid. In 


newspapers, the transliteration of modern Greek names nowadays 
usually follows English practice more or less, e.g. Alexis rather than 
Aleksis. This generally coincides with the Greek ELOT 743 standard, 
which is also the current recommendation of the Institute for the 
languages of Finland, although the recommendation discusses place 
names only: Kreikan paikannimet. 

For Hebrew and Yiddish, there is a Finnish standard, but it is 
obscure and not much known. On the other hand, it is close to 
common English practices. The main difference is that the Finnish 
standard (and practice) allows the use of j instead of y, e.g. Netanjahu 
~ Netanyahu. 

For other languages, international practices are applied. In 
particular, Chinese is commonly written using the pinyin system, 
though some names are sometimes still written using an older 
transcription system (e.g. Mao Tse-tung instead of the pinyin Mao 
Zedong). 


52. Personal names and addressing 
people 


Names 

In Finland, people have up to three given names and a family name. A 
married person may use two family names: the maiden name followed 
by the spouse’s name. Conventionally, they are written as a copulative 
compound using a hyphen “-”. Example: Maija Meikdldinen-Teikdldinen. 
(The word Meikaldinen, literally “a person who is one of us”, is not in 
real use as a proper name, but it is often used as a dummy surname in 
examples. Teikdldinen, “one of you”, is a similar name.) On the other 
hand, some surnames are normal compounds with a hyphen, typically 
with Ala or Yld as the first part, e.g. Ala-Tuuhonen. 

Finnish surnames often end with the locational suffix la or Id, and 
such names have originally referred to houses (farms), later changed 
to surnames. Another common suffix is nen. The ten most common 
surnames, according to an official list, are: Korhonen, Virtanen, 
Makinen, Nieminen, Mdkeld, Hadmdldinen, Laine, Heikkinen, Koskinen, 
Jarvinen. 

Finnish given names have multiple origins. Many common names 
are of international and often Christian origin, a few are Finnish 
words, often with a meaning relating to nature, such as Helmi (from 
helmi “pearl”), and some names are just made-up words. The 
international origin is often difficult to recognize due considerable 
phonetic changes; e.g., Juhani, Juha, Jukka, and Jussi all have the same 


origin as the English John. 

The most popular first names are: for men, Juhani, Johannes, Olavi, 
Antero, Tapani, Kalevi, Tapio, Matti, Mikael, Ilmari; for women, Maria, 
Helena, Johanna, Anneli, Kaarina, Marjatta, Anna, Liisa, Annikki, 
Hannele. The reason why many female names end with a is that they 
are based on international names that have a final “a” in the original 
(e.g., Maria, like English “Mary”, comes from Latin “Maria”). The 
ending a is not feminine in Finnish, and some male names like Juha 
and Pekka end with a. 

In modern literary usage, given names precede the surname, and 
the given names are not inflicted in this context, e.g. Jukka Korpela : 
Jukka Korpelalle (to Jukka Korpela). However, older usage where the 
surname appears first, in the genitive, is still often used in speech. In 
that style, the given name is inflected: Korpelan Jukka : Korpelan 
Jukalle. 


Addressing people 

In Finnish, we use a person’s first name when addressing close 
relatives, friends, and pals. At work, practices vary: first name, 
surname, nickname, or title might be used. Using surname together 
with a title is rare and typically occurs in formal contexts only. 

Being on a first-name basis is coupled with the use of sind as 2nd 
person singular pronoun, as opposite to te, and with the use of 
corresponding verb forms and possessive suffixes, as explained in 
section Personal pronouns. For example, in English we can say “Paula, 
please open this” or “Doctor Smith, please open this” when addressing 
Dr. Paula Smith, depending on whether we are on a first-name basis or 
not. In Finnish we would say Paula, avaisitko tamdn or Tohtori, 
avaisitteko tamdn (using just the title tohtori “doctor”). 


53. Names of languages, countries, etc. 


Names of languages 

By convention, names of human languages are written in lowercase in 
Finnish: suomi, italia, esperanto. Names of computer “languages” are 
capitalized, e.g. C, Perl, Java. 

Finnish often has the same name for a language and for country, 
just with the spelling difference that that the country name is 
capitalized, the language name is not. Examples: suomi — Suomi 
(Finnish — Finland), ruotsi — Ruotsi (Swedish — Sweden), italia — Italia 
(Italian — Italy), englanti — Englanti (English —- England). 

When needed, the language name can be clarified by using it as a 


genitive attribute before the noun kieli (language), e.g. suomen kieli. 
This principle extends to language names that do not match a country 
name, e.g. kurdi — kurdin kieli. Adjectives for languages are based on 
such longer expressions, e.g. suomenkielinen (Finnish, Finnish- 
language). 


Country names ending with -maa 

A country name can sometimes be clarified by using a compound 
where the first part is the name in the genitive and the second part is 
maa (country), e.g. Suomenmaa = Suomi, Vendjanmaa = Vendja 
(Russia), Ranskanmaa = Ranska (France), Tsekinmaa = Tsekki 
(Czech). However, such longer names are somewhat poetic, and they 
cannot be formed from most names. If really needed, the 
corresponding open compound could be used, e.g. Italian maa = Italia. 


Derivations of country names 
The suffix [Ainen is used to derive words from country names for use 
both as an adjective and as a noun. In noun usage, the word denotes 
an inhabitant of the country or a member of the nation. In adjective 
usage, it means something belonging to or typical of the country or the 
nation. Thus, for example, saksalainen, derived from Saksa (Germany), 
can mean a German person (either as “a person living in Germany” or 
as “a member of the German nation”) or “German” as an adjective. 
However, saksalainen does not normally refer to language; for that, 
saksankielinen is used, e.g. saksankielinen kirja (a book in German). 
The derivations suomalainen and ruotsalainen have an irregular 
vowel change from i to a in the base word. Another irregularity is 
vendldinen (Russian) from Vendjd. 


Swedish names for places in Finland 

Most places in Finland have only a Finnish name, but many places also 
have a Swedish name, e.g. “Abo” for Turku, “Vanda” for Vantaa. In 
Lapland, places also have names in Sami languages. 

When referring to places in Finland in foreign-language texts, it can 
be difficult to decide whether Swedish names should be used for 
places in an area where the majority speaks Swedish. At least for 
Aland (Finnish Ahvenanmaa) and places there, Swedish names can be 
preferred in languages other than Finnish, since Swedish is the only 
official language in Aland. 


54. Different scopes of words 


Quite often, a word of a language has no direct counterpart in another 


language but corresponds to two or more different words. This causes 
problems in language learning and usage. For example, a Finn might 
mistakenly say “I didn’t wait for that” when he means “I didn’t expect 
that”, since both “to wait” and “to expect” correspond to the Finnish 
verb odottaa. Similarly, the Finnish verb lainata means both “to loan” 
and “to borrow”, and vuokrata means both “to rent” and “to rent out”. 
Thus, halutaan vuokrata (where halutaan means “one wants to...”) 
contains in principle an ambiguous infinitive; in language practice, it 
means that one wants to rent an apartment. 

For a person with English as native language, an English word that 
corresponds to two or more Finnish words may cause difficulties in 
language learning, but also in usage. You may have understood and 
learned the correspondences, but you keep forgetting it, and 
sometimes you just don’t know which word to use. For example, the 
English word “wood” mainly corresponds to puu in Finnish, but in 
some contexts, especially in the plural, it corresponds to metsd (forest). 
A more difficult word is the English verb “to play”: when playing 
games, it is pelata in Finnish; when playing a record, it is soittaa; when 
children play, it is leikkiG; and so on. 


55. Family relationship and 
relationship by marriage 


Family relationships are a good example of different scopes of words 
mentioned in the previous section. Such differences may cause difficult 
problems in translation in situations that lack sufficient context. 

The English word “uncle” must be translated as eno, if it means 
“mother’s brother”, and setd, when it means “father’s brother”. 
Similarly, the words “nephew” and “niece” cannot be translated 
without knowing the relation more exactly. For example, in early 
translations of Donald Duck, Aku Ankka in Finnish, Hewey, Dewey, 
and Louie—Tupu, Hupu, and Lupu—were called Donald’s veljenpojat, 
even though this means “brother’s sons” and they are actually 
Donald’s sister’s sons. 


Family relationships 

The systems of words for relationship by birth are partly different in 
Finnish and in English. Both languages use simple words for the very 
basic relationships, but they have different approach to referring to 
grandchildren, nephews, etc. The following table shows the 
correspondences in standard languages. As in most languages, there 
are many colloquial or dialectal words especially for the basic 
relationships, e.g. ditee, diskd, mutsi for diti (mother). 
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The word tati is also used by children and by adults talking to a child, 
to refer generally to a woman who is essentially older than the child, 


without implying any family relationship. Similarly, setd is used 
generally about older men in such a sense. 

The Finnish word vanhempi is used mostly in plural in this meaning, 
vanhemmat : vanhempien (parents). When referring to one parent only, 
the word for mother or father is used or, when necessary, an 
expression like diti tai isd (mother or father) is normally used. When 
the word “parent” is used metaphorically, as in “parent node” (in a 
tree-like data structure), Finnish normally uses isd, e.g. isdsolmu. 

For stepmother, stepfather, stepsister, and stepbrother Finnish uses 
ditipuoli, isdpuoli, sisarpuoli, and velipuoli, where the latter component 
is inflected puoli : puolen. The words sisarpuoli and velipuoli are also 
used for half sister and half brother, respectively. 


Marriage 
In a marriage, avioliitto in Finnish, the general word for spouse is 
puoliso, but it is mostly used in formal language only. Usually the 
words vaimo (wife) and aviomies or mies (husband) are used. Normally 
mies is used, but since it also means “man”, it is sometimes prefixed 
with avio for clarity. Several colloquial words, with varying tones, are 
in use, e.g. eukko, akka, and muija for wife and ukko for husband. 

A married couple can be called using the plural form puolisot or the 
singular noun pariskunta or aviopari, of which the latter is more 
formal. 


Relationship by marriage 

In English, relationship by marriage (affinity) is expressed 
systematically using words like “mother-in-law”, based on the word 
for a relationship by birth. Finnish has simple words for each basic 
relationship, such as anoppi. They are listed in the following table. 
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These words, especially kdly and lanko, are nowadays often replaced 
by analytic expressions, e.g. miehen veli or vaimon veli or sisaren mies 
instead of lanko. 

In old poetry, nato : nadon is sometimes used for husband’s sister 
and kyty : kydyn husband’s brother. 


Common-law marriage 
The word avoliitto (as opposite to avioliitto “marriage”) is generally 
used to denote a marriage-like but unofficial relationship between a 
woman and a man. The closest English equivalent is “common-law 
marriage”. In the Finnish legal system, avoliitto has some of the legal 
implications of a marriage, especially if the couple has children. 

Marriage-related terms such as vaimo and anoppi are often used 
about relations based on common-law marriage. They may be prefixed 
with avo, e.g. avovaimo (common-law wife) is often used, whereas 
avoanoppi (mother of common-law wife) may sound humoristic or 
colloquial. A couple living in common-law marriage is usually called 
avopari. 

Since common-law marriage is by definition unofficial, there are no 
strict rules for applying this concept. 


56. False friends in Finnish and English 


The concept of false friends 

False friends (French “faux amis”) are pairs of words in two languages 
so that the words are written or pronounced identically or similarly 
but differ in meaning. False friends cause problems especially when 
you see or hear a word in a foreign language and you assume that it 
has the same meaning as a similar word in your native language. 

A special case of false friends consists of words that, in addition to 
being similar in two languages, have the same origin but different 
meaning, due to differences in changes of semantics. False friends in 
this sense, sometimes called false cognates, usually appear in closely 
related languages. For example, there is a large number of such false 
friends in Finnish and Estonian, such as Finnish vaimo (wife) and 
Estonian “vaimu” (spirit, ghost) and Finnish huvittava (amusing, 
funny) and Estonian “huvitav” (interesting). Between English and 
Finnish, such false friends are mostly caused by changed meanings of 
international words. 


Some examples 
In the following table, each row contains 
+ an English word 
* a Finnish word resembling (in spelling or pronunciation or both) 
the English word 
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Specialized meaning 

There are some word pairs that could be regarded as false friends in 
the sense that a Finnish word has a much more restricted meaning 
than its “friend” in English. For example: 

In English, “sex” can refer to the two sexes, but in Finnish seksi 
means sexual activity or sexual attractiveness only (and sukupuoli is 
used for one of the sexes). 

In Finnish, sortsit (or shortsit) means short trousers only, whereas 
short underpants are called alushousut. 

The English word “tape” occurs as a loanword in Finnish, written 
teippi, but it has the very restricted meaning: adhesive tape (whereas a 
tape in general is nauha). 


False friendship may depend on the context 
Some words are false friends in some contexts only: 

+ English “positive” can usually be translated as positiivinen (and in 
some contexts it must be translated that way), but translating “I’m 
positive” that way would be an error (it must be translated e.g. as 
olen varma). 

“invalid” can often be translated as invalidi or synonymously 
vammainen, but not in a context like “invalid command” (which 
could be translated as virheellinen komento). 


* “liberal” is often liberaali (or synonymously vapaamielinen, “free- 
minded”), but “liberal education” is certainly not liberaali kasvatus 
(though it might be seen mistranslated that way) but rather 
klassillinen koulutus 

+ “moral” as an adjective is normally translated as moraalinen, but 
“moral of the story” is not tarinan moraali (rather, tarinan opetus). 


Some special false friends 

Originally, pateettinen means “high-flown”, whereas the English 
“pathetic” in its modern meaning, as opposite to its old dictionary 
meaning, is translated e.g. as sddlittdvd or surkea. But it seems that the 
impact of English has changed things so that pateettinen now very 
often means “pathetic”. In the Finnish version of The Lion King on 
video, Zazu’s words about Simba becoming a pretty pathetic king have 
been translated as sinusta tulee hyvin pateettinen kuningas. In this 
context, both interpretations are plausible, and perhaps the translator 
intentionally created the ambiguity! 

A personal note might illustrate some problems with false friends. 
During my visit to the US in the 1980s, I, being a smoker at that time, 
was looking for a vending machine to buy some cigarettes. I asked a 
motel employee whether the motel had a cigarette automaton. This 
resulted in a rather embarrassing situation. In Finnish, automaatti 
means a vending machine, or an automatic teller machine, or other 
“automatic system”, in addition to automata. 


57. “Forbidden” words 


Languages generally have words that are part of the vocabulary but 
are normally avoided at least in educated speech and writing. Curse 
words are the most obvious example. The Finnish curse word perkele 
(literally: devil) is known by many foreigners, but it is less known that 
it might be used as a relatively mild curse word in some circles, yet 
taken as very offensive by many. Young people often use vittu (cunt) 
very frequently—like a comma, as they say. People may say jumalauta 
as a strong curse word, despite its being originally a prayer, a 
shortened form of Jumala, auta “God, help [me]”. The point is that you 
need to listen to how people speak and then tune your mind and your 
usage accordingly. It is seldom a good idea to be the first one, or even 
the second one, who uses a potentially problematic word in a 
company. 

The word neekeri (negro) is nowadays mostly avoided, and e.g. 
musta (black) is used instead. There are some other words for ethnicity 
that are more difficult to avoid without knowing current Finnish 
practices. Mustalainen used to be a normal word for gypsy; now romani 


is recommended. Sami people were long called lappalainen, but now 
saamelainen is regarded as the correct word. Even ryssd (Russian 
person) was once a neutral word, in the 19th century, but then it 
became rather negative; the correct word is now vendldinen. 

There are also innocent-looking words that are widely avoided. The 
verb panna means many things like “to put” or “to lay down”, and it 
also means having sexual intercourse. The possibility of this 
association has made people widely avoid the verb. Instead of old-style 
Panen kirjan poydalle (I'll put the book on the table) they say Laitan 
kirjan poydalle or Pistdn kirjan poydalle, using the verb laittaa or the 
verb pistad, which are partly synonymous with panna. 

There are words that are taboo to many people, while other people 
see nothing wrong with them. The noun tukka means hair on the top 
of the head, and it is still used that way by most people. Yet, young 
people may avoid it due to assumed association with pubic hair and 
use hiukset, the plural of hius, instead. 

The words sika (swine) and lehmd (cow) are normal when referring 
to living animals. However, they are often avoided when referring to 
meat from those animals. The generic word sianliha (pork, literally 
“swine’s meat”) is neutral, but pork chop is much more often called 
porsaankyljys than siankyljys. The word porsas : porsaan denotes a 
young swine (pig) in principle, but any pork when referring to meat. 
The general word for beef is naudanliha, containing the word nauta : 
naudan that denotes a bovine in general (cow or bull). In commerce 
and in restaurants, the word harkd : hdrdn (e.g., in hdrdnliha) is often 
used instead of nauta, even though hdrkd in principle means “ox” in 
standard Finnish. For further confusion, the word sonni (bull) is 
sometimes used when referring to beef, whether the meat actually 
comes from a cow or a bull. 


58. Terminology 


Forming terms for concepts in administration, law, industry, science, 
arts, technology, etc. is an essential part of making and keeping a 
language useable in a modern society in various areas of life. This was 
a key issue in the 19th and 20th century Finland. Its relative 
importance has decreased especially in science, humanities, and 
technology: nowadays English terms are often adopted as such or as 
modified somewhat to adapt to the structure of Finnish. 

There are many terminology collections that are more or less 
regularly updated and provide an extensive set of terms, though they 
are not all widely accepted or used. Some examples of different 
terminology databases available online: 

* Yleinen suomalainen asiasanasto (YSA). A general thesaurus, 


especially for defining keywords of publications, but also used 
otherwise as a resource for solving terminology issues. 
TEPA-termipankki. Originally a database of technology terms 
(tekniikan termipankki), this now contains terms of sciences and 
other areas as well. 

Valter, the Government Termbank, mainly of public administration 
terms. 

Maailman lintujen suomenkieliset nimet, Finnish names for bird 
species of the world. An example of an extensive and systematic 
database produced by voluntary work. 


Word derivation 


59. The structure of a derived word 


The stem and the suffix 

A derived word consists of the stem of a base word and a suffix. For 
example, the word sanasto (vocabulary) consists of the stem of the 
base word sana (word) and the suffix sto, which has a collective 
meaning. Here the stem of the base word is the same as its basic form 
in dictionaries, the nominative singular. 

The base word may itself be a derived word. For example, from 
sanasto we can derive sanastollinen (lexical). 

The Suffix glossary in this book lists the most common suffixes in 
Finnish, including derivational suffixes. As it shows, the same suffix 
may appear both as a derivational suffix and as an inflection suffix, 
though this is relatively rare in Finnish. 


Form of the base 

In most words derived from nouns and adjectives, the stem of the 
base word is the form used in the genitive singular. For example, 
adding the general suffix llinen to the word asenne : asenteen (attitude; 
prejudice) yields asenteellinen (prejudiced; related to attitudes), i.e. the 
base word stem is here asentee-. 

For words derived from verbs, the stem of the base word is mostly 
the same as in the 1st person singular, indicative present tense. For 
example, from juosta : juoksen (to run) we can derive the word 
juoksettaa (to make something/someone run), where the base word 
stem is juokse and the suffix is ttaa. 


The stem of the base word may vary due to consonant gradation 
and other changes, as described in section Other variation in word 
stem. 

A final short vowel is normally omitted before a suffix that starts 
with a vowel. For example, when the suffix u is appended to the verb 
stem juokse- to form a name of action, the e is lost: juoksu (run). This 
also happens when the final vowel is preceded by another vowel, e.g. 
urhea (brave) — urhejilla (to go in for sports) , here causing the stem 
vowel e and the suffix vowel i to form a diphthong. 

A final long vowel is shortened before a vowel, not lost. Example: 
vene : venee|n (boat) — vanel|illd (to boat; to go boating). 

Sometimes a derived word concides with an inflected form of the 
base word. The verb infinitives mentioned above, urheilla and veneilld, 
are written the same way as the adessive plural forms of urhea and 
vene. In spoken Finnish, the words differ, since the infinitives end with 
boundary gemination. 


Alterations 

Some words have been created by altering another word in different, 
often irregular ways and possibly adding a suffix. Such creations are 
very common in slang and jargon. They often produce a more 
convenient word that can be used instead of a long and complicated 
word. However, probably a stronger reason for using such words is 
that they sound informal. 

For example, from valkoviini (white wine), itself a normal compond 
word, the colloquial valkkari has been produced. In it, either ri or ari 
can be regarded as a suffix, especially since such suffixes are common 
in Finnish words. The stem valkka or valkk is irregular, however; we 
can say that it is motivated by the word valkoviini, or its start, rather 
than just its modified form. Such colloqualisms are often used in 
different environments in different meanings. For example, among 
bird hobbyists, valkkari may mean valkoposkihanhi, a bird species 
(barnacle goose; the Finnish name means “white-cheeked goose”). 

It is a matter of definition whether such alterations are called 
derived words. 


Truncations 

Omitting the end or the start of a word can be regarded as the simplest 
form of alteration, a shortened word. It is common in spoken 
language, but seldom accepted in formal language. For example, ale 
(genitive: alen) is a truncation of alennusmyynti (sale) and very 
common in advertisements, but normally not used otherwise in 
written language. The word info for informaatio is a common 
colloquialism, whereas ope for opettaja (teacher) is school language. 

Some truncations appear only as the first component of a compound 
word, often imitating similar use in other languages, e.g. digi- (= 
digitaali-). They can be classified as compositive forms. 

Some truncations are abbreviations treated as words. For example, 
esim. is common abbreviation for esimerkiksi (for example) and is read 
as that full word in formal language, but informally it can be read as 
just esim and even written that way, without a period. 

A special case is suht. (= suhteellisen, relatively), which is rather 
rare as an abbreviation in writing, but common as a truncation spoken 
language. It is often combined with koht. (= kohtuullisen or 
kohtalaisen, meaning “reasonably” or “moderately”), written varyingly 
suht. koht. or suht.koht. or suht koht or suhtkoht, meaning “fairly, 
rather”. 


Acronyms 


The word “acronym” has several meanings, but here we use it denote 
a word formed from initial letters of words, such as hetu from 
henkildtunnus (a compound of henkild and tunnus). Such words are 
common in modern Finnish, but usually colloquial. They are used like 
normal words, but single stops k, p, t do no participate in consonant 
gradation; e.g. the genitive of hetu is hetun, not hedun. 

In a more restricted sense, an “acronym” is formed from first letters 
of words. Such acronyms are rare in Finnish. They are often loanwords 
so that the word is not an acronym in Finnish, e.g. rem (rapid eye 
movement), vip (~ VIP), Nato (~ NATO). 

New acronyms are often created because a new administrative or 
other term is an inconveniently long expression like aluehallintovirasto 
and an abbreviation is like avi (~ AVI) is defined for it. If the 
abbreviation is a pronouncible word, it easily becomes an acronym: it 
is no longer spelled out, except in the most formal contexts. 

Many acronyms are used in a restricted way only, at least in formal 
language: as the first component of a compound word. Such words are 
often base on a pair of words. They include luki- (from luku ja kirjoitus) 
in lukihdirio (dyslexia), hevi- (from hedelmd ja vihannes) in heviosasto 
(fruit and vegetable department), and sote- (from sosiaali- ja 
terveydenhuolto) in soteuudistus (social welfare and health care 
reform). In informal language, however, such words may appear as 
such, e.g. sote standing for soteuudistus. 


Suffixes and language learning 

People learn Finnish derivation suffixes as they learn words containing 
them, rather than by learning the suffixes separately. This applies to 
learning Finnish as first language (native language) as well as other 
forms of learning. However, it is possible to assist such natural 
learning processes by a more systematic study of suffixes. 

It is easy to notice similarities in meanings of kirjasto, astiasto, 
laivasto etc. when you learn such words, and this may make you 
expect that sto always has a similar meaning as a collective suffix. One 
day, you might even dare to coin a new word using it, for example 
kalasto, from kala (fish). That’s normal in Finnish. Some suffixes are so 
productive that forming a derivation is not a big thing, maybe even 
just comparable to using two or more words together (an open 
compound, or a phrase like “set of fish”) in English. But there are 
some pitfalls. For example, kalasto is an existing word, but it has a 
specific meaning; it does not mean any set or collective of fish but the 
totality of all fish in some water area. 


Spelling problem -oittaa ~ -ottaa 


Among the problems of spelling related to derivational suffixes, the 
one that disturbs native speakers most is the issue of -ottaa vs. -oittaa 
verbs. The official rules are complicated. The base rule is that the 
suffix is -oittaa if the stem of the base word ends with a. For example, 
we have haavoittaa (to wound) from haava (wound), but tiedottaa (to 
inform) from tieto (information). However, there are many exceptions, 
and it is often not clear what the base word is. 

In spoken language, most -oittaa verbs appear without the i, e.g. 
haavottaa. This makes the issue difficult to native speakers when they 
try to write correctly or speak formally. 

However, in both written and spoken language, the -oittaa form is 
always used when the base word has three syllables. Example: 
vahingoittaa (to harm), from vahinko (damage). 


60. Meanings of derivational suffixes 


Productivity of suffixes 

Some suffixes used for word derivation have a rather fixed meaning: 
they modify the meaning of the base word in a predictable way. Often 
such suffixes are productive, which means that they can be attached to 
almost any word that belongs to a certain type of words. Mostly, but 
not always, a very productive suffix has a systematic meaning. 

For example, from almost any word derived with the llinen suffix, a 
further derivation ending with llisuus or Ilisyys can be formed, and 
such derivations are property names. Thus, from lupa (permission) we 
have luvallinen (permitted, allowed) and from it luvallisuus 
(permittedness, the property of being allowed). To take another 
example, from aine (matter, substance) we can derive the adjective 
aineellinen (material), from it the active verb aineellistaa (to 
materialize), from it the passive verb aineellistua (to be materized), 
from it the negative participle aineellistumaton (unmaterialized), and 
you could go on. 

On the other hand, a derivational suffix may have very varying 
meanings and the suffix might be restricted to a small set of words. 
Most derivational suffixes are between the extremes: they have some 
characteristic meaning, but it is not exact, and the suffix can be used 
in other meanings, too. 


Collective derivations 

A collective derivation often denotes simply a set of things denoted by 
the base word. For example, tiesto, from tie (road) means “roads” as a 
collective, perhaps understood as a road network. 


A derivation may also refer to the environment of such a set or a 
place or institution for it. For example, kirjasto, from kirja (book), does 
not denote a set of books but a library. The word tiedosto, from tieto : 
tiedon (information; knowledge; data), has a specific meaning, a 
(computer) file. The word tietue has been formed from the same base 
to denote a record in a file or otherwise in data processing. 

The semantic relationship between a base word and a collective 
derivation can be different, too. E.g. kolmikko, from kolme (three), 
means a set of three, a triplet, and there are similar “numerical 
collectives” formed from other numerals. Some derivations are rather 
remotely related to the base word; e.g. neuvosto (council; soviet) is 
based on neuvo (advice). 

The following suffixes are used for collective derivations: 

* stO is the most common and very productive; the meaning can be 
concrete, e.g. vuoristo (mountains, mountain range) from vuori 
(mountain), or abstract, e.g. sanasto (vocabulary) from sana (word) 

* kkO is rather common, typically with a concrete meaning, e.g. 
hyllykk6 (set of shelves) from hylly (shelf). 

* uex : uee- occurs in few words only, e.g. laivue (squadron; flotilla) 
from laiva (ship) 


and, in a non-collective meaning, puoliso (spouse) 


In some words these suffixes have no collective meaning. They have 
just been used to form new words, such as puukko (knife) from puu 
(tree; wood) and kermakko (creamer) from kerma (cream). 

Both the stO suffix and the kkO suffix often occur with the plural 
suffix i before it, possibly causing changes in the base word ending. 
Even vuoristo is an example of this, since the base word stem ends with 
e: yvuori : yvuoren. For some words, both a derivation without i and one 
with it are in use, in different meanings, e.g. from puu (tree; wood) we 
have puusto (tree stand, growing stock) and puisto (park). 


Alternative suffixes 
As described above, the suffixes stO and kkO are similar in meaning. 
There is no simple rule that says which of these suffixes (if either) can 
be used for a word. This partly depends on dialect variation, but in 
standard language, usually only one alternative is accepted. For 
example, from the word haapa : haavan “European aspen”, the 
derivation is haavikko (which thus means “aspen forest, aspen stand”). 
However, as surnames, both Haavikko and Haavisto are in use. For a 
few common nouns, both derivations are possible, e.g. kuusikko ~ 
kuusisto (clump of spruces) from kuusi (spruce). 

Word derivation is not always systematic. For example, a verb that 


means covering an item with some metal is often derived from the 
name of the metal, using the suffix -ata : -aan, such as kullata from 
kulta (gold) and kromata from kromi (chrome). Howeverm this does 
not apply to metal names longer than two syllables; they take the 
suffix -OidA, e.g. kuparoida from kupari (copper). There are other 
specialties, too, like deriving sinkittdd from sinkki, apparently because 
the word sinkata was already in different use.” 


Names of properties 

For most adjectives, a name of the corresponding property can be 
derived using the suffix Us : Uden or UUs : UUden, e.g. heikkous : 
heikkouden (weakness) from heikko (weak) and nuoruus : nuoruuden 
(youth) from nuori (young). 

For nouns, such derivations describe the property of being what the 
noun expresses or something typical of it. E.g. from ministeri we can 
derive the noun ministeriys : ministeriyden (being a minister, having a 
minister’s position). The base word usually means a human being. 

Some derivations of these types have a specialized meaning either 
along with a property meaning or instead of it. For example, uutuus 
from uusi : uuden : uutena (new) means both “newness” and “novelty, a 
new product”, whereas teollisuus from teollinen (industrial) means only 
“industry” (originally referring to physical production only, now 
broader). 

The choice of the suffix Us or UUs depends on the stem as follows: 

* For two-syllable stems, Us is used, e.g. ujo — ujo|us, hullu — hullu| 
us. However, the suffix is UUs, if the inflection stem ends with a 
short A, e.g. isd — is|yys. The suffix varies by word if the inflection 
stem ends with a short e, e.g. veli : velje|n— velje|ys but pieni : piene| 
n-> pien|uus. For adjectives with an e stem, the suffix is almost 
always UUs, with the exception of tyyni : tyynen — tyyneys. If the 
stem ends with ee, the suffix is always Us, e.g, terve : tervee|n— 
terveys. 

For longer stems, Us is used if the stem ends with eA or U, e.g. 
valkea —> valke|us, tunnettu — tunnettu|us. The UUs suffix is used if 
the stem otherwise ends with A, e.g. ihana — ihan|uus, ehdokas : 
ehdokkaa|n — ehdokk|uus. For other endings, the suffix varies by 
word, e.g. toveri : toveri|n— tover|uus, but ministeri : ministeri|n > 
ministeri|ys. For words ending with inen : ise|n, the suffix is always 
Uus, e.g. iloinen : iloise|n — ilois|uus. 


In some words, the UUs suffix is preceded by is, e.g. kohtelia|is|uus 
(politeness), from kohtelias : kohteliaa|n (polite). This applies to words 
ending with liAs, the word dverids, some words ending with ilAs (e.g. 
joutilas), and past participles ending with Ut, e.g. oppinut : oppinee|n > 


oppine|is|uus. 

Present participles ending with vA usually have regular UUs 
derivations, e.g. ndkyvd — ndkyvyys. In older language, an is extension 
was often used, e.g. ndkyvdisyys. Words such as suvaitsevuus (tolerance) 
have now largely replaced longer forms like suvaitsevaisuus, even 
though they are most naturally interpreted as derived from 
suvaitsevainen (tolerant, as an attitude) rather than directly from the 
participle suvaitseva (one that tolerates, tolerating). 

Changes in the base word before an Us or UUs suffix can be 
summarized as follows: 

The base word usually has strong grade in consonant gradation, 
e.g. kaikki : kaike|n : kaikke|a — kaikke|us, following normal rules. 
However, if the base word is a comparative or superlative form of 
an adjective, the grade is weak, e.g. parempi : paremman — 
paremmuus, suosituin : suosituimman — suosituimmuus. 

The grade is also weak in the words emdnnyys and isdnnyys, 
derived from emdntd : emdnndn and isdntd : isénndn. 

A final short vowel of the base word is omitted before the UUs 
suffix, e.g. sama — samuus. 

A long vowel is shortened before the Us suffix, e.g. vapaa = 
vapaus. 

When a two-syllable stem ends with a short or long i it is 
preserved (but long i is shortened) in some words, but changed to e 
in some words. E.g. paavi : paavius, but siisti : siisteys. For some 
words, both variants occur, with i being usually more common, e.g. 
tiivis : tiiviin — tliviys ~ tiiveys. 

In longer stems, i is usually preserved before Us, e.g. moderni — 
modernius. However, when the stem ends with ri, the suffix Uus is 
often used, causing the i to be omitted, e.g. sankari — sankaruus, 
less often sankarius. Similar phenomenon occurs in a few other 
words: aateli — aateluus, kumppani —> kumppanuus. 

Adjective stems with three syllables ending with IO or rO take the 
UUs suffix, losing the O, e.g. hdperd — hoperyys. 


Irregularly derived property names include: autius from autio; autuus 
from autuas; kookkuus from kookas; laupeus from laupias; lyhyys from 
lyhyt; maukkuus from maukas; neitsyys from neitsyt; ohuus from ohut; 
uljuus from uljas; (itse)valtius from (itse)valtias. 

Some names of properties are identical with a name of action in the 
basic form but differ from them in inflection. The word rosvous : 
rosvouden is a rare derivation of rosvo (robber) and refers to being a 
robber, living as a robber. The more common word rosvous : 
rosvouksen is a derivation of the verb rosvota : rosvoan (to rob) and 
means “robbery, act of robbing”. Due to similarity of meaning and 


forms, such words are easily confused with each other. 


Names of actions 

Names of actions (and activities) based on verbs are derived in many 
different ways, depending on verb. For many verbs, there are 
alternative names of action. 

A simple way is to use the -minen suffix, e.g. puhu|a (to speak) > 
puhu|minen (speaking). This is possible for almost all verbs. However, 
in addition to being relatively long, the -minen derivations denote 
activities in general rather than specific acts. They are often used 
where we would use the infinitive in English, e.g. Erehtyminen on 
inhimillistd (To err is human). 

Other derivations are typically used in compounds and in more 
specialized meanings. For example, puhe means both speaking, 
especially in compound words (e.g. puhekyky “ability to speak”), and 
speech as a noun, e.g. an inauguration speech. 

Names of actions are formed mainly using the following suffixes: 

- -mA, e.g. eldmd from eld|d (to live) 

+ -nA, e.g. loiskina from loiski|a (to splash) 

* -ntA, e.g. valvonta from valvo|a (to live) 

* -ex, e.g. katse from katso|a (to look at) 
-i, e.g. muisti from muista|a (to remember) 
* -nti, e.g. syOnti from sy6|dd (to eat) 
-O, e.g. ajo from aja|a (to drive) 
* -Os : -Okse-, e.g. kddnnds : kddnndksen from kddntda|d : kddnnd|n (to 
turn; to translate); this may mean both translation as a process and 
the result of translation 
-Us : -Ukse-, e.g. huimaus : huimauksen from huimat|a : huima|a (to 
make dizzy) 
-mUs : -mUkse-, e.g. katumus : katumuksen from katu|a (to repent) 
-U, e.g. juoksu from juos|ta : juokse|n (to run) 

- -UU, e.g. paluu from pala|ta (to return) 
Many derivations of these types are also used to denote results of 
action, either as an alternative meaning or as the only meaning. Often 
an -Us derivation is a name of action, whereas an -Os or -e derivation 
is a name of result, e.g. vddrennys (falsification) vs. vadrennos (forgery) 
from vddrentdd (to falsify)—though in practice vddrennys is often used 
in both meanings—and tulostus (printing) vs. tuloste (printout), from 
tulostaa (to print). 

There are few general rules that govern the choice of the suffix for a 
name of action. The names of actions thus mostly need to be learned 
separately. In dictionaries, they may appear as separate entries, but 
possibly only under the entry for a verb, as in the following example 
in Nykysuomen sanakirja: “hyssyt|taa v. -ys teonn.” This says that 


hyssyttdd is a verb and hyssytys is the corresponding name of action 
(teonnimi). The possibility of deriving another name of action, 
hyssyttdminen, is regarded as so obvious that it is not mentioned at all. 

It is often possible to use either a -minen noun or a noun formed 
with one of the suffixes listed above, perhaps with just a slight 
difference in style. For example, maidon juominen (drinking of milk) is 
a normal expression, but we can also say maidonjuonti, with the same 
meaning but more as “term-like”. In particular, if we refer to drinking 
milk as something measurable (such as the amount of milk 
consumption, e.g. as something that has decreased or increased), 
maidonjuonti is used. 


Moderative adjectives 

Among derivational suffixes that produde adjectives, hkO is one of the 
most productive. It expresses moderate amount of the properly, much 
like English “ish”, except that the Finnish suffix is fully accepted in 
formal language, too. 

For example, suurehko means “largish, moderately large, fairly 
large”, and helpohko means “moderately easy, fairly easy”. Both 
Finnish words can be used in any style, though they are not common 
in spoken language, where we normally use analytic expressions like 
aika suuri (or aika iso) and melko helppo. 

As an alternative, compound words like suurenpuoleinen are used. In 
them, the latter part is based on the word puoli (half; side). Thus, 
suurenpuoleinen might be taken as meaning something that is on the 
larger side. 


Causative verbs 

A causative derivation of a verb is one that means causing the action 
expressed by the base verb. For example, the causative derivation juo| 
tta|a of juo|da (to drink) means “to cause drinking”, typically by 
helping someone to drink. As another example, from puhua (to speak), 
there is the causative derivation puhuttaa (to make someone speak, to 
cause discussion). The term factitive verb is also used, especially 
when the causation is professional, making someone or some company 
do something for you, as for the verb rakentaa : rakennan (to build): 
the derivation rakennuttaa : rakennutan means hiring someone to do 
some building. 

Causative derivations are common in Finnish. The derivational 
suffix is usually ttA- : ta-, as in juo|tta|a : juo|ta|n, or UttA- : UtA-, as in 
odot|utta|a : odot|uta|n from odotta|a (wait), sometimes UUttA- : 
UUtA-, as in pel|uutta|a from pelat|a : pelaa|n (play); the last example 
can be seen as an irregular variant of the less common regular 


derivation pela|utta|a. 

Theoretically, a causative verb can have a causative derivation. 
Anecdotally, people refer to verb sequences like teh|dd : tee|n (to do), 
tee|tta|d (to have something done), tee|td|ttd|d (to make somesome 
have something done), tee|td|t|yttd|d etc. In practice, this is just 
anecdotal. The verb teetdttdd is frowned upon by language authorities, 
but if used, it means the same as teettdd. Similarly, the verb viivdstdd 
(to delay) has the passive derivation viivdstyd (to be delayed), which in 
turn has the causative derivation viivdstyttad, which is really just a 
synonym for viivdstdd (and accepted in standard language, somewhat 
illogically). 

In Finnish, many verbs that express human emotions or reactions 
are causative by their derivation. For example, the expression Minua 
vdsyttdd (I’m tired) contains a causative derivation of the verb vdsyd 
(to become tired), so that the expression, with an implied subject, says 
that there is something (or someone) that causes me to become tired. 
This, of course, is just the origin of the expression; the verb vdsyttdd is 
now regarded simply as meaning to be tired. Similar expressions 
include Minua nukuttaa (I’m sleepy; literally: something is making me 
sleep) and Minua suututtaa (I’m angry), with the base verbs nukkua : 
nukun (to sleep) and suuttua : suutun (to get angry). 

On the other hand, e.g. nukuttaa also has a simple causative 
meaning, and it is used about lulling a baby to sleep and about 
anesthesizing a patient. (In the latter meaning, it is still used in 
everyday language, though in medicine, antaa yleisanestesia “to give 
general anesthesia” is used.) 

A causative derivation can be regarded as the active part in a pair 
of an active and passive verb, as described in section Passive verbs. 
For example, juoda can be seen as the passive counterpart to juottaa. 

Causative verbs have some specialties in syntax, described in 
section Syntax of causation. 


Frequentative verbs 
The suffixes ellA : ele- (or for some verbs illA : ile-) and its extended 
forms skellA : skentele- and skennellA : skele- are used to derive 
frequentative verbs. They mean performing the action expressed by 
the base verb frequently or continuously. A simple example is kyselld : 
kyselen (to ask questions), derived from kysyd : kysyn (to ask); it simply 
means repeated action of asking. From istua : istun (to sit) we get 
istuskella : istuskelen (to sit about [frequently in some places]; to sit 
back [doing something]). 

For some verbs, both the ellA ~ illA suffix and the eskennellA suffix 
can be used, possibly with no clear difference in meaning. For 
example, from olla : olen we get both oleilla : oleilen and oleskella : 


oleskelen, which both mean staying around for some time, though the 
former might specifically refer to spending one’s time without doing 
any work. For most verbs, however, just one of these suffixes is in use. 

For many verbs, these suffixes also imply reflexive or reciprocal 
meaning. That is, the action may have its subject as the implied object, 
or the verb may express mutual action. For example, from harjoittaa 
(to practice; to exercise) we get harjoitella, which means practicing in 
some sport or skill, implying both repeated action and practicing 
oneself. 

Many derivations of this type have a more or less specialized 
meaning and need not have any frequentative or continuative 
meaning. From rakastaa : rakasta- (to love), the verb rakastella : 
rakastele- (to make love) has been derived, and it means sexual 
intercourse that need not be repeated or continued. From vddntda : 
vddnnd- (to turn, to wind, to twist), we get vddnnelld : vddntele-, which 
may have a concrete meaning (to repeated turn something), but more 
often it has a figurative meaning, as in Hdn vddnteli sanojani (He 
twisted/distorted my words). 

There are also verbs that apparently contain one of these suffixes 
but have no real base word. For example, suudella : suutele- (to kiss) 
could be analyzed as a derivation of suutaa : suuda- (which would be 
related to suu “mouth”), but no such verb is known. 

Due to the great variation in meanings, verbs of these types need to 
be learned separately. If you see a word like vastustella and you do not 
know it, you might guess that it is a derivative of vastustaa : vastusta- 
(to oppose) and think that it could mean “to oppose repeatedly, to 
resist”. And here your guess would be right, but it would be better to 
check it from a dictionary. If you similarly thought that arvostella, 
being a derivative of arvostaa (to appreciate, to respect), means 
repeated appreciation, you would guess wrong; it means criticizing, 
often implying negative (unfavorable) rather than positive criticism. 
The explanation is that arvostaa, derived from arvo (value), generally 
means giving some value to something, estimating the value of 
something. 


Derivations of proper names 
A few suffixes can be used to derive adjectives and nouns from proper 
names: [Ainen and mAinen. 

The lAinen suffix can be used to derive adjectives for inhabitants of 
an area or a place, but also for more abstract relations, often expressed 
in English with “-ian” derivations. For example, italialainen, derived 
from Italia (Italy) means “Italian” and einsteinlainen (~ einsteinilainen) 
means “Einsteinian”, i.e. related to Einstein’s theories 

However, many words based on proper names have been taken 


from other languages so that they already include a derivational suffix, 
e.g. aristoteelinen (from Swedish “aristotelisk”), cf. Aristoteles 
(Aristotle) and gregoriaaninen (Gregorian), cf. Gregorius (Gregory). 
Thus, such words are not derivations of proper names from the 
viewpoint of the Finnish language. However, the adjectives contain 
the Finnish suffix nen (or inen), which is the inflected part of the word, 
e.g. aristoteelinen : aristoteelisen. Such words are not capitalized in 
Finnish, except of course they have been assigned as proper names. 
Thus, savolainen as an adjective, meaning an inhabitant of the Savo 
region, is not capitalized, but Savolainen used as a surname is 
capitalized. 

On the other hand, Finnish often uses the genitive of a proper name 
rather any adjective. For example, “Newtonian mechanics” is Newtonin 
mekaniikka in Finnish; here Newtonin is just the genitive of the name 
Newton. 

The mAinen suffix indicates similarity. For example, einsteinmainen 
means “Einstein-like”. A mainen derivation may also have the meaning 
“typical of...”, “that we can/could expect from...”, so e.g. linnamainen 
could refer to something that Linna (perhaps Vain6 Linna, the author) 
could have used, but also to something tha resembles Linna in some 
sense. 


61. Sample derivations 


To illustrate word derivation in Finnish, the following list contains 
direct and indirect derivations of the word dly (brains, intellect, 
intelligence). The list is not exhaustive. It contains the direct 
derivations in alphabetic order and then, under each of them, indirect 
derivations based on it, etc. Normal dictionaries do not contain all of 
these derivations, but they are all in actual use, though perhaps rare. 
* dlykko intellectual person 
©. dlykkomdinen that looks/is like an intellectual person, 
intellectual-like 
M dlykkodmdisyys property of looking/being like an 
intellectual person 
* dlykds intelligent 
©. dlykkyys intelligence 
©. dlykkdasti intelligently 
* dlyllinen intellectual 
©. dlyllisyys intellectuality 
© alyllistdd to intellectualize 
M@ dlyllistyd to be intellectualized 
+ dlyllistyminen act/process of being intellectualized 
M@ dlyllistajd a person who intellectualizes 


@ dlyllistaminen intellectualization 

H@ dlyllistamdt6n not intellectualized; not intellectualizing 
dlymysto intelligentsia, the highbrown 
dlytd to grasp, to realize, to understand 

©. dlydminen act/process of grasping 

© dlydmaton that does not grasp 

© adlydmattomyys the fact that someone does not grasp 
dlyton senseless, foolish 

© dlyttémyys senselessness, foolishness 

© 4dlyttémasti senselessly, foolishly 


The word dly has got new meanings in modern times, referring to 
“intellect” in computers and systems. Thus, e.g. dlypuhelin is often used 
to mean “smart phone”. Such changes have also affected the meanings 
of derivations. For example, in modern language, one may refer to 
liikenteen dlyllistyminen to express how traffic has been 
“intellectualized”, made “smarter”, in the sense of being monitored 
and controlled by more and more advanced automatic systems. 


62. Derived vs. compound words 


The distinction between derived and compound words is not always 
clearcut. The following types of words have properties of both: 


Derivations with the suffix mAinen, e.g. kidemdinen (crystal-like). 
The suffix is appended to the nominative of the base word, e.g. 
kide, instead of the inflection stem like kitee-, or to the compositive 
form when available, e.g. maalaismainen from maalainen. 
Derivations with the suffix [Ainen denoting a person have similar 
properties, e.g. eldkeldinen is base on the nominative eldke, not on 
the inflection stem eldkkee-. However, there is some variation in 
this, e.g. nurmeslainen ~ nurmeksalainen, from Nurmes : Nurmeksen. 
Compound words with lainen as the second part are of different 
origin and mean “of the kind of...”. They have the first part usually 
in the genitive, e.g. kaikenlainen (of any kind), minkdlainen (of what 
kind). In them, the second part is originally lajinen, based on laji 
(species, kind). In some of them, the final n of the first part has 
been assimilated, e.g. tuollainen, though this assimilation is not 
always indicated in writing, e.g. kaikenlainen may be pronounced 
kaikellainen. Since these words do not obey vowel harmony, at least 
in writing (though tdllainen may be pronounced tdlldinen), they are 
best classified as compounds. 

Words ending with moinen are similar to compounds with lainen. 
They mostly do not obey vowel harmony, and the first part is in 
the genitive, e.g. suurenmoinen, except for aikamoinen. They are 


logically compound words but often understood as derivations. 
They are treated as compounds in orthography: it has nm even 
though the pronunciation is [mm]. However, if the first part (stem) 
has only one syllable, mm is written: semmoinen, tuommoinen, 
tammoinen (where the first part is tan, a short form of tdmdn). 

* Words ending with ldntd, e.g. lyhyenldntd (rather short), are best 
classified as compounds on similar grounds, even though [dntd does 
not appear as a separate word. 


Compound words 


63. Principles of word composition 


Closed and open compounds 

In Finnish, nouns are very often put together to produce a compound 
word (closed compound, yhdyssana in Finnish). Often this corresponds 
to using two words (open compound, sanaliitto in Finnish) in English. 
For example, from kivi (stone) and muuri (wall) we can form kivimuuri 
(stone wall). Compound words are often written as two words (kivi 
muuri), but this is clearly substandard. 

In Finnish, you can use a compound that nobody else has used 
before and yet have yourself understood, if the meaning can be 
inferred from meanings of the components. You could write 
kivimuuriongelma and have this understood as meaning “stone wall 
problem”. Coining a new compound word need not be any more 
special than using two words in succession in English—except that 
long words may be somewhat more difficult to read and understand. 

The word kivimuuriongelma is an example of a nested compound, i.e. 
a closed compound that has a closed compound as its constituent. 


Types of closed compounds 
In the vast majority of compound words in Finnish, the first part is 
determinative or restrictive: it restricts the denotations of the 
compound to some subset of the denotations of the second part. For 
example, kivimuuri refers to those walls that are made of stone. 
Some types of compounds refer to something different, however. 
For example, pitkdtukka, from pitkd (long) and tukka (hair) does not 
mean hair at all, but a long-haired person. (Instead, the open 
compound pitkd tukka means simply “long hair”.) Compounds of this 


type are called bahuvrihi in linguistics. A more common type in 
Finnish is similar but has the inen suffix appended: pitkdtukkainen. 
However, the shorter compound is used when the construct is part of 
closed compound, e.g. pitkdatukkapoika (long-haired boy); but the open 
compound pitkdtukkainen poika is possible, too. 

In some compounds, the parts are coordinated, and the compound 
refers to the “sum” of the parts in some sense, e.g. parturi-kampaaja 
(barber-hairdresser). See section Copulative compounds. 


Stress in compounds 
A compound is pronounced so that the first syllable of the second part 
has secondary stress. However, substandard usage exists in this 
respect, too—stressing both parts equally is not uncommon these days. 

In principle, secondary stress versus primary stress distinguishes a 
closed compound from an open compound, e.g. kdupanpurku versus 
kdupan purku. 

Some words that are originally closed compounds are now treated 
as simple words. For example, maailma (world) is originally a 
compound of maa (earth) and ilma (air), but it is now pronounced 
without secondary stress and mostly as mailma, with two syllables. 
Words with a single-syllable pronoun form as the first part are stressed 
as uncompound words, e.g. séllainen and not sélldinen. 


Open or closed compound? 

Many compounds that have either an adjective or a genitive form of a 
noun as the first part could be treated as open or as closed. Typically 
the closed compound has a more restricted, more specific meaning. 
For example, iso lokki is a simple combination of an adjective and a 
noun and means just “large gull”, whereas isolokki means a particular 
species, the glaucous gull. Similarly, talon poika means “a/the son of 
a/the house”, whereas talonpoika has a very specialized meaning: 
“yeoman, a peasant who owns his house and farm”. 

A closed compound with the first part in the genitive often denotes 
a general concept, whereas the corresponding open compound may 
have a more concrete meaning. For example, kaupanpurku is a legal 
term for annulment of a sale in general, whereas kaupan purku would 
normally be used to refer to the annulment of a specific sale, so that it 
would be translated as “the annulment of the/a sale”. 

On the other hand, often the difference between a closed compound 
and an open compound is just a matter of a rather arbitrary decision. 
There is really no logical reason why we use kevytmaito (low-fat milk) 
as a closed compound but rasvaton maito (fat-free milk) as an open 
compound; generally, words derived with the tOn suffix are rarely 


used as the first part of a closed compound. 

There are special rules for writing two-word combinations that have 
a pronoun as one part. The rules are meant to make written language 
more stable and uniform, and they do not always reflect 
pronunciation. Expressions that should be written as open compounds 
are often pronounced as closed, i.e. with only secondary stress on the 
second part, or even as single words with no secondary stress. For 
example, the correct spelling is sen tahden (therefore, because of that), 
but it is common to pronounce it as one word, sentdhden, even without 
secondary stress on the second syllable. The expression alun perin is 
seldom pronounced [alum périn], usually it is [alumpérin], and niin 
kuin is usually pronounced [niinkuin] or, colloquially, shortened to 
[nfinku]. 

The following list contains the recommended spellings for 
combinations containing a pronoun and some other common problem 
cases. The tilde “~” indicates that both alternatives are permitted. The 
rules have recently been changed in some cases to a more permissive 
direction, so spelling checkers may reject some of these spellings. 

aika lailla, aika tavalla, aina kun, aivan kuin, ajan mittaan, ajan oloon, 
ajan tasalla, alaspdin ~ alas pdin, alinomaa, alla mainittu, alla oleva, alla 
pdin (in low spirits), allapdin (on the underside), allekirjoittanut, 
alleviivattu, alun alkaen, alun perin, ani harva, ani harvoin, ani varhain, 
arvossa pidetty, asiaankuuluva ~ asiaan kuuluva, asianmukainen, 
asiantunteva, avopdin; 

edelld mainittu, edelld oleva, edeltd kdsin, edessdpdin, ehdoin tahdoin, 
ennen kaikkea, ennen kuin, ennen pitkdd, ensi alkuun, ensin mainittu, ensi 
sijassa, ensi silmdykselld, ensi tilassa, ensi vuonna, ensisijainen, eri lailla, 
eri tavalla, eri tavoin, eri toten, erityyppinen, esiin tullut, eteenpdin ~ eteen 
pain; 

harhaanjohtava (misleading, deluding), harhaan johtava (leading 
astray), heti kun, huiskin haiskin, hujan hajan, huomioon ottaen, hyvdksi 
kdyttdminen, hyvdksikdytto, hddin tuskin, hdlld valid; 

ikddn kuin, ilmi elavd ~ ilmieldvd, ilmiriita ~ ilmi riita, itse asiassa, itse 
kukin, itsestddn selva (~ itsestddnselva); 
jonka jdlkeen, jonkin aikaa, jonkin verran, jotenkuten, juurta jaksaen, 
jdlkeenjddnyt (surviving; retarded), jdlkeen jddnyt (fallen behind), 
jdlkeenpdin ~ jdlkeen pdin, jdlkikdteen; 

kahden kesken, kahdenkeskinen, kaiken kaikkiaan, kaikenlainen, kaikin 
puolin, kaksi kertaa, kaksinkertainen, kerta kaikkiaan, kertakaikkinen, 
kesken jddnyt, kesken kaiken, kipin kapin, koko ajan, koko lailla, 
kotiinpdin ~ kotiin pain, kotoapdin ~ kotoa pdin, kotonapdin ~ kotona 
pdin, kummin pdin ~ kumminpdin, kdsin kirjoitettu, kddnteentekevd; 

loppujen lopuksi, lukuun ottamatta, ldpindkyvd, ldsnd oleva, ldsnd 


ollessa, ldsndolija, ldsndolo; 

maanosa (continent), maan osa (part of a country), mielin mdarin, 
minkdlainen, minkd takia, minkd tahden, minkd vuoksi, minnepdin ~ 
minne pdin, missdpdin ~ missd pdin, mitenkuten, miten pdin, mitd varten, 
monin verroin, muitta mutkitta, mukaan lukien, mukaan luettuna, muun 
muassa, muunlainen; 

niin ikddn, niin kauan kuin, niin kuin, niin kutsuttu, niin ollen, niin pian 
kuin, niinpdin ~ niin pdin, niin sanottu, nimenomaan, nipin napin, 
nurinpdin ~ nurin pain, ndin ollen, ndinpdin ~ ndin pain; 

ohi menevd (bypassing), ohimenevd (passing, transitory), oikeinpdin 
~ oikein pdin, olemassa oleva, olemassaolo, osaa ottava (participating), 
osaaottava (sympathetic), osanotto, osanottaja; 
~ perdstd pdin, pikkuhiljaa (~ pikku hiljaa), pikkujuttu ~ pikku juttu, 
pikkutytto ~ pikku tytt0, poikkipdin, pois lukien, poispdin ~ pois pdin, 
poissa oleva (absent), poissaoleva (absent-minded), poissaolo, puheena 
oleva, puolikymmentd, puolisataa, puolituhatta, puoli tusinaa, pdinvastoin 
(~ pdin vastoin), pddllapdin ~ pddlld pdin, pddltdpdin ~ pddltd pdin, 
pddtapahkaa; 

ristiin rastiin; 

samanaikainen, saman alan, saman tien, saman verran, sanoin 
kuvaamaton, selvin pdin, sen jdlkeen, senkaltainen ~ sen kaltainen, sen 
sijaan, sen takia, sentapainen ~ sen tapainen, sen tahden, sen verran, sen 
vuoksi, siellaépdin ~ sielld pdin, sielld tdalld, sieltapdin ~ sieltd pdin, sikin 
sokin, silloin kun, silloin tdlloin, silla aikaa kun, silld lailla, silld puolella, 
silld puolen, silld tavoin kuin, silld vdlin kun, silmadlld pitden, sinnepdin ~ 
sinne pdin, sinne tdnne, sisddnpdin ~ sisddn pdin, sitten kun, sitd kautta, 
sita mukaa kuin, sitd paitsi, sitd varten, sitd vastoin, sivumennen, suin 
pdin, suomen kieli, suomenkielinen, suoraa pddtd, suuntaa antava, suurin 
piirtein; 

taaksepdin ~ taakse pdin, takanapdin ~ takana pdin, tervetuloa (~ 
terve tuloa), tervetullut, tieten tahtoen, toden teolla, toimeenpaneva, 
toissa vuonna, totta kai, tuiki tavallinen, tuiki térked, tuolla puolella, tuolla 
puolen, tuonnepdin ~ tuonne pdin, tuota pikaa, tahdn asti, tahdnastinen, 
talld kertaa, talld lailla, tallad tavoin, talld puolella, talld puolen, tamdn 
jdlkeen, tamdn vuoksi, tdnne asti, tannepdin ~ tdnne pdin, tdallapdin ~ 
tddlld pdin, toin tuskin; 

ulkoapdin ~ ulkoa pdin, ulospdin ~ ulos pdin, umpimdhkdan, 
uraauurtava, uudenaikainen; 

valantehnyt ~ valan tehnyt, varta vasten, viime aikoina, viimeaikainen, 
viime hetkelld, viimekertainen, viimeksi mainittu, viime kuussa, viime 
viikolla, viime vuonna, viimevuotinen, voimassa oleva, voimassaolo, 
vuoden mittaan, vuoron perddn, vahan valid, vddrin pdin ~ vdarinpdin; 


yhtaikaa, yhteen menoon, yhtd aikaa, yhtdaikainen, yhtd hyvin, yhtd 
kaikki, yhtdkkid, yhtd kuin, yhtd lailla, yhtd mittaa, yhtd suuri, 
yksinomaan, ylhdaltdpdin ~ ylhdaltd pain, yllin kyllin, ylld mainittu, ylld 
oleva, yltd pddltd, ylosalaisin, ylospdin ~ ylés pdin, ynnd muut, yota 
paivda; 

dsken mainittu ~ dskenmainittu. 
See also section Word-specific intensifiers, which lists a number of 
expressions like upouusi and yp6 yksin, where the first part usually has 
no meaning as a separate word. 


Nominative in first past makes the compound 


closed 

With few exceptions, the first part of an open compound cannot be a 
noun in the nominative in Finnish. Writing a compound like kivimuuri 
as kivi muuri is regarded as a grave mistake by many, as a typical 
symptom of not being able to write Finnish properly. Yet, such 
mistakes are common. 

However, some expressions are written as open compounds with the 
first word in the nominative. These include personal names (e.g. Jukka 
Korpela), some combinations of a title and a name (johtaja Virtanen 
“director Virtanen”), and some combinations involving an adjective 
that has no inflection (poika parka “poor boy”, also written 
poikaparka). See Congruence. 


Compound verbs 

Usually the second part of a closed compound is a noun or an 
adjective, less often a verb. Most compound verbs have been formed to 
correspond to a compound noun. For example, koeajaa (to give a trial 
run) corresponds to koeajo (trial run), from koe (test, experiment) and 
ajo (run), which is derived from ajaa (to run). Old style guides 
recommended against such verbs and suggested expressions like ajaa 
kokeeksi instead, but without much success. 

There are few genuine compound verbs that are formed directly 
from an adverbial and a verb, such as ristiinnaulita (to crucify), from 
ristiin (to a cross, illative of risti) and naulita (to nail). This word has 
survived mostly due its widespread use in religious language and 
figurative use. 

In compounds consisting of an adverbial and a verb, the adverbial is 
usually an adverb, as in allekirjoittaa, laiminlyodd, ldpikdyda, 
yhteensovittaa. Except for some compounds with a specialized 
meaning, such as allekirjoittaa (to sign; literally: to under-write), a 
different expression can alternatively be used and is often regarded as 
better style: the simple verb followed by the adverbial, e.g. lyédd 


laimin (to neglect), kdydd ldpi (to go through), sovittaa yhteen (to adjust 
things to make them fit). However, a name of action is formed as if it 
were a derivation of the compound verb, e.g. laiminlyénti, lapikdynti, 
yhteensovittaminen (or yhteensovitus). 

A different example is epdonnistua (to fail), from epd- (a negative 
prefix) and onnistua (to be successful), though it can also be classified 
as a verb with a prefix. Historically, epd is a participle of the negation 
verb ei, but in modern language, it is used only in a prefix-like 
manner. 


64. The case form of the first part 


Possible cases 

The first part of a closed compound is usually in the nominative case 
or in the genitive case. Instead of the nominative, a special 
compositive form is used, if the word has such a form. The rules for 
nominative vs. genitive case are described in the next subsection. 

Any other case form, except the comitative, may appear, too. 
However, they are normally used only when the second part names an 
action and the first part consists describes the location or other 
properties of the action, e.g. tyOssdoppiminen, also written tydssd 
oppiminen (learning at work). 


Nominative vs. genitive 
The first part of a closed compound is in the genitive when some of 
the following conditions is met: 

* The first part expresses the object of the action expressed by the 
second part, e.g. tienrakennus (road construction, from tie “road” 
and rakennus “construction, building”) and kaupanpurku 
(annulment of a sale). 

* The first part expresses the agent of the action expressed by the 
second part, e.g. linnunlaulu (bird song, from lintu “bird” and laulu 
“song, singing”). This is relatively rare, because usually open 
compounds (linnun laulu or, with plural, lintujen laulu) are used 
instead. 

* The first part specifies a context to which the second part belongs, 
e.g. tienpinta (surface of the road; pinta means “surface”). 

* The first part otherwise specifies who or what possesses 
(concretely or abstractly) the thing expressed by the second part. 
For example, kansanedustaja (member of parliament) has the word 
kansa (people) in the genitive, since the compound means 


“representative of the people”. Compare this with kauppaedustaja 
(trade representative), which has has kauppa (trade, sale) in the 
nominative, since it is not a matter of representing trade but 
rather representing a company in trade. 
Otherwise, the nominative or the compositive form is used, as a rule. 
The nominative indicates that the first part determines the second part 
in some other way than those described above. For example, in 
kirjakauppa (book shop) it tells what the shop sells, and in alkupalkka 
(starting salary, literally: start salary) it tells what situation the salary 
applies to. 

However, there are many exceptions, especially in old vocabulary. 
Moreover, it is often difficult so say how an expression should be 
analyzed. The nominative might be used when there is no compelling 
need to use the genitive. 

If the first part is in the nominative, it is always in singular—even 
when the word is otherwise used in plural only, e.g. hddkutsu 
“wedding invitation”, even though we otherwise use hddt (wedding) in 
plural. 

If the first part is in the genitive, it is usually in singular, even when 
meaning is plural, e.g. sairaanhoitaja (nurse; literally: sick’s caretaker). 
In some terms, there is variation, e.g. viruksentorjunta ~ virustentorjunta 
(virus protection). 


65. Inflection of compounds 


Normally only the last part of a compound word is inflected, e.g. 
kivitalo : kivitalossa, koeajaa : koeajoin. 

A compound verb is sometimes split in inflection, if the first part is 
an adverbial. For example, even if the compound yhteensovittaa is used 
in infinitive and partitive forms, like yhteensovitettu, it is often split in 
finite forms. It is much more natural and more accepted to say Sovitin 
laitteen osat yhteen than Yhteensovitin laitteen osat. 

If the first part of a compound is an adjective in the nominative, 
there are three possible inflection principles: 

1. Only the second part is inflected, e.g. isoisd : isoisdlle. 


¢ 2. Both parts are inflected, e.g. omatunto 


: omantunnon. 
The inflection type is indicated in Finnish dictionaries, but in different 
ways. Suomen kielen perussanakirja and Kielitoimiston sanakirja describe 
principle 3 words as having two possible inflection types. In the older 
Nykysuomen sanakirja, principle 3 is an inflection type (number 85). 
Often neither alternative has a clear majority. Moreover, dictionaries 


cannot cover all compounds, such as the large set of names of species 
of organisms. They normally belong to type 3 especially if the first 
part is a name of a color in the nominative, e.g. mustatorvisieni : 
mustissatorvisienissad ~ mustatorvisienissd. 

In compounds with an adjective as the first part, it is increasingly 
common to leave that part uninflected. This is reflected in language 
standards. In newer dictionaries, e.g. harmaahaikara is described so 
that only the second part is inflected (principle 1) and isoveli as 
following principle 3, while earlier dictionaries specify principle 2, 
isoveli : isolleveljelle. 


66. Hyphens in compounds 


Usually a closed compound is written as a single word without any 
character between the parts. However, a hyphen is used inside a word 
in the following situations: 

The second part starts with the same vowel as the first part end 
with, e.g. linja-auto (bus). Note that a hyphen is not used between 
identical consonants, e.g. syyssateet, consisting of the parts syys and 
sateet. 

The compound is copulative, as explained later, e.g. suomalais- 
ruotsalainen (Finnish-Swedish). 

Either of the parts is a proper name, e.g. Helsingin-matka (trip to 
Helsinki). However, some of such compounds are written without a 
hyphen and in all lower case, since they have turned to common 
words (appearing in dictionaries), e.g. dieselmoottori (diesel 
engine), ranskanleipd (French bread). The hyphen is omitted if a 
new word is derived from a compound, e.g. Eteld-Eurooppa (South 
Europe) but eteldeurooppalainen (South European). 

The first part is written with digits or is a special character, e.g. 42- 
miehinen (with 42 men), @-merkki (@ sign). 

The first part is an abbreviation, e.g. EU-jdsenyys (EU membership). 
However, if it is an abbreviation that ends with a period and is 
meant to be read as the full word, no hyphen is used, according to 
current rules, e.g. puh.joht. = puheenjohtaja (chairman). 

The first part is a foreign word that makes the word difficult to 
read without a hyphen, e.g. go-peli (the game of go), par-tulos (par 
result). In practice, the parts might be well known to the intended 
audience, but the hyphen makes the structure more evident, so this 
rule might be seen as a special case of the following. 

In some words to indicate the structure of the word and to avoid 
misunderstandings. This is a vague rule and rarely applied, but it 
makes it possible, in principle, to distinguish e.g. between the 
compound laulu-ilta (song evening) and the non-compound lauluilta 


(ablative plural of laulu “song”). 


A hyphen is also used at the start or end of a word in some contexts 
where the word is part of a larger expression. For example, etunimi ja 
sukunimi (first name and surname) can be written and pronounced etu- 
ja sukunimi. The hyphen does not affect pronunciation; it just indicates 
visually that here etu is not an independent word but part of a 
compound, just so that the second part, here nimi, is omitted, or more 
exactly shared with the next word. The term “suspended compound” is 
sometimes used about such constructs. Similarly, the first part of a 
compound may be shared with the preceding word the same way, e.g. 
syntymdaika ja -paikka = syntymdaika ja syntymdpaikka. In expressions 
like this, the part -paikka is pronounced with a main stress, even 
though it is logically a second part of a compound and would 
otherwise have secondary stress only. 

Special rules apply when a part of a compound consists of two (or 
more) words, as in Alfa Romeo -autot. see section Open compound as 
part of closed compound. 


67. Nested compounds 


A compound word may appear as a component of a compound, and 
this is rather common. For example, from the words vehnd (wheat), 
jauho (flour), and pussi (bag) we can form vehndjauhopussi. It is 
interpreted so that the parts are vehndjauho and pussi, simply because 
this is the only sensible interpretation, given the meanings of the 
words. It is rather rare that a nested compound is genuinely 
ambiguous so that that it can be divided into two major parts in 
different ways. 

In a nested compound, the first syllable of second major part has 
secondary stress, e.g. véhndjauhopussi. A part that is itself a compound 
word may have a third-level stress. Thus, if we denote 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd level stress by superscript digits after a stressed vowel, the 
pronunciation would be ve’hndja*uhopu’ssi. However, the 
pronunciation may be simpler, with just two secondary stresses: 
véhnajauhopussi. 


68. Compositive forms 


The concept of a compositive form 

Many words have a special form used as the first part of a closed 
compound instead of the nominative. As a common example, nouns 
and adjectives ending with nen normally have a compositive form 


ending with s instead of nen. For example, ihminen (human being) has 
the compositive form ihmis, appearing in words like ihmiskunta 
(mankind) and ihmissuhde (personal relationship). Irregular 
compositive forms include syys of syksy (autumn), e.g. in syyskuu 
(September; literally “autumn month”) and viher of vihred (green), e.g. 
viheralue (park or green belt; literally “green area“). 

A compositive form like hevos does not appear otherwise. Some 
compositive forms may appear as independent words, e.g. syys as a 
poetic variant of syksy, in the nominative. 

Compositive forms exist in many other languages as well. For 
example, the English word “democracy” is based on the Greek word 
“démokratia”, which is a compound with the first part in a 
compositive form “démo” (as opposite to the nominative form 
“démos”), 

Many compositive forms are just shortened forms or otherwise 
explainable on phonetic grounds. However, Finnish has many different 
types of compositive forms. 

Compositive forms are not used in compounds that refer to a word, 
such as hevonen-sana (the word hevonen), or otherwise contains an 
expression as quotation of a kind, e.g. Jdttildinen-elokuva (the movie 
with the name Jattildinen). 


The change -nen : -s 

Both nouns and adjectives ending with nen have a compositive form 
where the ending is changed to s, e.g. nainen : nais- (woman). The 
compositive form is the same as the consonant stem of the word, as 
appearing e.g. in the partitive singular like nais|ta. For words of this 
type, it is really the nominative singular that is exceptional; all other 
forms have ise or is instead of nen. 

As an exception, such compositive forms are not used in some 
geographic names such as Punainenmeri (the Red Sea). Such names are 
artificial creations, the result of a rule that was adopted in the late 
20th century: writing geographic names and many other terms as 
closed compounds, instead of earlier open compounds like Punainen 
meri. 

Another exception is that words ending with -kertainen are not used 
as the first part of a compound at all. Some of them, relating to small 
numbers, have special compositive counterparts: yksinkertainen (single, 
simple) : yksdis-, kaksinkertainen : kaksois-, kolminkertainen : kolmois-, 
e.g. kolmoispiste (triple point). Sometimes even nelois- is used, for 
nelinkertainen. 

The compositive forms alkeis- (elementary) and itseis- (absolute) are 
special in the sense that the corresponding independent words alkeinen 
and itseinen are just theoretical. These compositive forms were once 


constructed to replace the international words elementaarinen and 
absoluuttinen. 


Use of singular for plural words 

In a sense, the use of singular instead of plural is a compositive form 
for words that are otherwise used in plural only, called plurale tantum 
words. For example, hddt (wedding) is always used in plural, except in 
compounds like hdakakku (wedding cake). 

If the singular form ended with nen, a compositive form ending 
with s is used instead. Thus, the word hautajaiset (funeral) is always 
used in plural as an independent word, and even in compound words, 
the theoretical singular form hautajainen is not used. Instead, the 
compositive form hautajais- is used, e.g. hautajaispuhe (funeral 
oration). 


Omission of suffix 

Many words that normally contain some derivational suffix appear 
without that suffix in a compositive form. This applies to color names 
like valkoinen : valko-, sininen : sini-, punainen : puna-, and keltainen : 
kelta-. Thus, we say punainen lintu (a red bird) but punavarpunen (a 
bird species, scarlet grosbeak; literally “red-sparrow”). Words like sini 
and puna appear as independent words, too, but in a different 
meaning: as nouns denoting pigments. 

Several word stems do not appear as independent words in the base 
form at all, but appear in a few inflected forms and as compositive 
forms. They include the stems of locational adverbs such as ulko- (used 
in ulkona, ulkoa, ulos), which appears in many compounds like 
ulkopuoli and ulkoministerid. We can say that ala-, esi-, jdlki-, keski-, 
Idhi-, taka-, ulko-, and yld- are compositive forms of the adverbs alla, 
edelld, jdljessd, keskelld, ldhelld, takana, ulkona, and ylld or their 
relatives alle, alta, etc. In addition, kauko- (with the vowel -a changed 
to -o) is the compositive of kaukana, kaukaa, or kauas, and etu- can be 
seen as the compositive of edessd (which has the stem ete-), e.g. etuovi 
(front door). 

The word tdsmdllinen (exact) is a derivation of tdsmd, which does 
not appear as such as an independent word, but is used as a 
compositive form, e.g. in tasmdvaaka and tdsmdase. Similarly, pika- 
(fast, express) can be regarded as the compositive of pian (soon) or 
pikainen (rapid) and dkki- (abrupt, sudden) as the compositive of dkkid 
(abruptly) or akillinen. 

Omission of a suffix is regular for international words that end with 
aalinen or iivinen: the nen part is omitted, e.g. sosiaalinen — 
sosiaalihuolto, aktiivinen — aktiiviura. However, in copulative 
compounds, the normal compositive form ending with s is used, e.g. 
sosiaalis-taloudellinen (socioeconomic). 


Omission of final sound 

When a word ends with a vowel in the nominative, it may lose that 
vowel when it appears as the first part of a compound. For example, 
the adjectives suuri, pieni, and uusi often appear as suur-, pien-, and 
uus-. This is not systematic, but it is common when the second part is a 
noun, e.g. suurkaupunki (large city). 

Apart from the adjectives mentioned above, this phenomenon, 
called apocope in linguistics, mostly appears in proper names only, 
e.g. Haapoja (compound of haapa and oja). 

Consonant omission may appear in the word kohtuus (fairness, 
reasonableness), e.g. kohtuuhinta (reasonable price), but not in all 


compounds. 


Truncation 

Sometimes several sounds are omitted from the end of a word, and 
this cannot be described as omission of a suffix. Such truncation is 
common with some modern terms, and it often directly imitates 
foreign expressions. For example, the word ekologinen has the 
compositive form eko-, much like English “eco-” often stands for 
“ecological”. In Finnish, such compositive forms can be used 
productively, e.g. ekotalo (ecological house). 

Compositives of this type include afro-, bio-, euro-, geo-, neuro-, 
psyko- and tekno-. They are sometimes ambiguous; e.g. euro- may refer 
to Europe, or the European Union, or the euro currency. 

A special compositive is kristi-, e.g. in kristikunta (Christendom). It 
looks like a truncated form of kristitty or kristillinen, both meaning 
“Christian”, but historically it comes from the Swedish form “Kristi”, 
which imitates the Latin genitive form “Christi” (Christ’s). 


Variation of final vowel 

In several old compounds, the last vowel of the first part differs from 
the vowel used in the word otherwise. This variation has no apparent 
logic, but with the exception of the kolme : kolmi- case discussed later, 
the variation consists of the change of -a or -d to -o or -i. The following 
list covers most of these compounds, except proper names: aitovieri, 
huhtikuu, iki-,jalkopohja, jalkopdd, karjopiha, kotomaa, kotoperdinen, 
lehmikarja, lehmihaka, pyoro-, sikoldtti, sikopaimen, sikotauti, sisikunta, 
sittiporridinen, sittisontiainen. Most of these words are rare in modern 
language and often poetic, except huhtikuu (April) and the words 
beginning with iki- (e.g. ikiliikkuja, ikimuistoinen, ikinuori, ikivanha) or 
pyoro- (e.g. pydrohirsi), which is the compositive of pydred (round). 
The compositive koto- corresponds to koti (home) in meaning but is 
historically a form of its base word kota, which now means only a 
Lapp hut or similar building. 

This phenomenon is an old feature of the language and no more 
productive; for example, new compounds with sika (swine) do not use 
the siko- form but the nominative, e.g. sikatalous. From the viewpoint 
of language learning, it can thus be characterized just as an irregular 
feature of word composition in a limited set of compounds. 


Stem choice 

Some words have alternate forms in the nominative, such as tuhat ~ 
tuhannen, askel ~ askele, kyynel ~ kyynele. For them, only the shorter 
form—which is generally much more common anyway—is used as the 


first part of a compound word. However, for the word ainoa ~ ainut 
(only; solitary), the ainoa form is normal, ainut just poetic, but in 
several compounds, ainut- is much more common, e.g. ainutkertainen 
(one and only), ainutlaatuinen (unique). 


Stem extension with -s 

A few compounds have their first part in a form that has -s appended: 
herras- (e.g. herrasmies “gentleman”), pappis- (e.g. pappisseminaari), pari 
(in pariskunta “married couple”), pdivds- (in pdivdsaikaan “in the 
daytime”), rouvas- (e.g. rouvashenkil6d), saarnas- (in saarnastuoli), talvis- 
(in talvisaikaan “in winter time”), tiilis- (in tiiliskivi). 


Other stem variation 

The following table shows some more or less irregular compositives. 
Some of them consist of a combination of changes described above, 
such as omission of suffix and change of final vowel. 
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For Sane in most compounds where the first part means “green”, 
the compositive viher is used, e.g. viheralue, viherhuone, viherkasvi. But 
compounds like vihredlehtinen (green-leaved) and vihredsilmdinen 
(having green eyes) have the basic form vihred. 

In proper names, there are many other compositive forms, such as 
Leppiniemi, where the first part leppi- is a compositive of leppd (alder). 


Change of word 
In a few compound words, the first part corresponds to a completely 
different word with the same meaning. For example, in emdmaa 


(mother country) and emolevy (mother board), emd- and emo- are used 
to mean “mother”, instead of the normal word diti. The words emd and 
emo are original Finnish words for mother, but nowadays used in 
specialized contexts only. 

As an another example, the word vaki normally means “people, 
crowd”, but in many compounds, it has its old alternative meaning 
“strength”. E.g. vdkijuoma, literally “strength-beverage”, means strong 
alcoholic beverage, and vdkivalta, literally “strength-power”, means 
violence. 

The word marras is an old word for “dead”, which is normally 
kuollut in Finnish, but marras appears in a few compounds like 
marraskuu (November) and marraskesi (scarfskin). 

The adjectives pieni, pienoinen, and pikku all mean “small, little”, 
with variation in style, so that only pieni belongs to normal prose style. 
However, in compounds, they all appear, in the forms pieni- ~ pien-, 
pienois-, and pikku-, without difference in style, just in distribution and 
partly in meaning. Usually pienois- refers to something miniature, a 
reduced-size version of something, and pikku- is often used in a 
completely neutral way to refer to e.g. a relatively small-sized animal 
species such as pikkujoutsen (Bewick’s swan, literally “small-swan”). 


Compositives of numerals 
Some basic numerals have compositive forms: kolme : kolmi- (3), neljd : 
neli- (4), seitsemdn : seitsen- (7), and kymmenen : kymmen- (10). 
Examples: 

* kolmivuotias (3 years old) 

+ nelivuotias (4 yeard old) 

* seitsenvuotias (7 years old) 

* kymmenvuotias (10 years old) 
However, these compositives are not used in numerals ending with - 
toista or -kymmentd, unless the combined numeral itself is in the 
compositive form. Thus, we have kolmetoista (13), but 
kolmitoistavuotias (13 years old). 

If a numeral meaning 30, 40, or 70 appears in a compositive form, 
both of its parts are in such a form, e.g kolmikymmenvuotias (30 years 
old). 

However, regular nominative forms are rather common, e.g. 
kolmevuotias, and they are accepted in standard language, too. In some 
words like nelikulmio (rectangle), the compositive word is used always 
or almost always. For numerals 20, 30,..., 90, regular forms (e.g. 
kuusikymmentdluku “sixties”) are more common than the special forms 
(e.g. kuusikymmenluku). 

The numerals for hundreds and thousands have compositive forms 
where the second part is in the nominative instead of the partitive. In 


these forms, the basic numeral too is in the compositive. For example, 
the compositive of kaksisataa is kaksisata- and the compositive of 
kolmetuhatta is kolmituhat-. However, these forms have become rare, 
and it is much more common to use the nominative, e.g. 
viisisataavuotias instead of viisisatavuotias. 

Ordinal numbers seldom appear as the first part of a compound 
word. For example, kolmas (third) appears in words like 
kolmaskertainen (one that has committed something the third time) 
and kolmasluokkalainen (third-grader) and in compound numerals like 
kolmastoista (13th). In most words, it is represented by kolmos-, the 
compositive form of kolmonen, i.e. the name of the digit “3”. For 
example, the third base in pesdpallo, a Finnish game resembling 
baseball, is kolmospesd, and the third gear in a car is kolmosvaihde. 
Thus, we can call quality levels of a product ykkdéslaatu, kakkoslaatu, 
kolmoslaatu, neloslaatu—and there it probably ends. 

In the few contexts where ordinal numbers appear in compound 
words other than numerals, such as -luokkalainen words relating to 
grades (or “classes” in Finnish terms) at school, the compositives ensi- 
and tois- or their colloquial versuions eka- and toka- are used instead of 
ensimmdinen and toinen. 


Compositives of bahuvrihi type 
As described in section Principles of word composition, Finnish has 
compound types called bahuvrihi, consisting of an adjective and a 
noun, such as lyhytjalka (short-legged), from lyhyt (short) and jalka 
(leg). Such compounds, which have no derivational suffixes, are much 
less common than derivations with the -inen suffix, like lyhytjalkainen. 
When such a word appears as the first part of a compound, the 
situation changes: a compositive form of the bahuvrihi type is used. 
For example, “long-tailed” is pitkadhdntdinen in Finnish, from pitkd 
(long) and hantd (tail); the bahuvrihi pitkdhdntd would be possible, but 
basically poetic. Yet, as the first part of a compound e.g. in names of 
animal species, only the bahuvrihi is used, e.g. pitka@hdntdkenguru. 


Nouns used as compositives of adjectives 
Finnish has a large number of adjectives derived from nouns with the 
[linen suffix, such as taloudellinen (economic) from talous : talouden 
(economy). They are normally not used as the first part of a 
compound, except in copulative compounds like taloudellis-poliittinen 
(economic and political). Instead, it is common to use the base word 
instead as the compositive of its derivation, so to say. 

For example, we can say taloudellinen kasvu (economic growth), 
imitating the English expression. In order to make the expression a 


single word, we don’t use taloudelliskasvu but instead talouskasvu. 
Similarly, “royal” is kuninkaallinen, derived from kuningas : kuninkaan 
(king), but “royal palm” is kuningaspalmu. Generally, there are four 
ways to translate an English expression with a word like “royal” as an 
attribute, though usually only one or some of them are in actual use 
for a certain concept: 

using an adjective as an attribute, e.g. kuninkaallinen laivasto (royal 
navy) 

using a noun in the nominative as the first part of a compound, e.g. 
kuningashuone (royal house) 

using a noun in the genitive as the first part of a compound, e.g. 
kuninkaanlinna (royal castle) 

using a noun in the genitive as an attribute, e.g. kuninkaan asetus 
(royal decree) 


Compositives of verbs 

A verb as such cannot appear as the first component of a compound 
word in Finnish. Instead, a verb is represented by a noun related to the 
verb or by a special special compositive form based on the verb. For 
example, the word eldd (to live) may be represented by its derivation 
eldmd (life), but also by the form elin. The compound elintarvike means 
“food stuffs, groceries”; tarvike is “material” or “equipment”. The 
confusing thing is that as a separate word elin means “organ”, both in 
an anatomic sense and as an organizational concept, but here it 
represents the verb eldd. Another example is olinpaikka “whereabouts”, 
literally “being-place”, since olin represents the verb olla “to be” and 
paikka means “place”. It is just a coincidence that olin also appears as a 
separate word, as a inflected form of the verb (meaning “I was”). 

Compositives of verbs are not formed and used in a systematic way, 
but for each verb, there is usually a limited set of alternatives in use, 
perhaps just one. The alternatives can be divided into two major types: 
nouns derived from verbs and compositive forms that do not appear as 
standalone words. This division is somewhat artificial. For example, in 
the word keittokirja (cookbook), the first part keitto logically represents 
the verb keittdd (to cook). The word keitto also appears as a standalone 
word, but in such use, it normally means just “soup”. Thus, we can say 
that the same derivational suffix -o is used here in two very different 
meanings: to derive a noun with a specific meaning somehow related 
to the verb and to create a compositive form of the verb, representing 
the verb generally. 

Different compositives may be in use for the same verb, usually 
with no apparent logic. For example, for the verb syntyd (to be born), 
a large number of compositives are in use: synnyin-, synnyntd-, synty-, 
syntymis-, syntymd-. The most common is syntymd-, which also appears 


as a noun, meaning “birth”. Most of the others are mainly used in old 
words where they have been established and may have somewhat 
poetic tone. For example, syntymdmaa and synnyinmaa both mean 
“land of birth”, but the former tends to be an objective designation, 
whereas the latter is more solemn or emotional. 

All verbs (except the negation verb ei) have a -minen derivation, 
which coincides in form with the IV infinitive. This derivation has a 
regular compositive form -mis-, which can in principle be always used. 
However, more often, other compositive forms are more common, and 
the -mis- form may even be just theoretical, partly because it is often 
inconveniently long. Compare e.g. tulo-, the common compositive of 
tulla, with the theoretically possible alternative tulemis-. However, - 
mis- forms are sometimes used to emphasize that an action or activity 
is referred to, rather than its result. For example, the verb jdrjestdd (to 
order; to sort; to organize) normally has the compositive jdrjestys-, but 
since jdrjestys is also noun meaning “order”, the compositive 
jdrjestamis- may be used to refer to ordering rather than order. Thus, 
jarjestamisongelma is a problem with organizing or sorting something, 
whereas jdrjestysongelma is a problem with order, a disturbance. 

The following table shows derivational suffixes that appear in 
compositive forms of verbs. The table does not make a distinction 
between suffixes that are also used to derive nouns and suffixes that 
appear in compositive forms only. Some of the sample compounds 
could be interpreted as consisting of just two nouns, so that e.g. in 
muistisddnto, the first part would be the noun muisti (memory) rather 
than a compositive form, of muistaa (to remember). 
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The suffixes listed above are mostly productive, i.e. new words are 
formed using them. However, in such use, the -in suffix, though 


common in the vocabulary, is probably not productive any more. 

The following table presents composite forms of some very common 
verbs. 
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There is a much more comprehensive table of compositive forms of 
verbs in an appendix. 

The negation verb is very exceptional even in compounds. In old 
usage, its compositive form is epd-, which is historically its present 
participle, e.g. epdtoivo (despair, literally “no-hope”). It often indicates 
active resistance or failure to meet a norm. However, the finite form 
ei-, always with a hyphen, is also used as a compositive form, to 
indicate simple negation. If we also consider prefixes that are part of a 
loanword, we can have a set of different negations of some loanwords, 
like sosiaalinen (social): epdsosiaalinen (asocial), ei-sosiaalinen (non- 
social), asosiaalinen, antisosiaalinen. 


69. Copulative compounds 


The concept 
In most compounds, the first part is logically an attribute of the second 
part, restricting its meaning. In some types of compounds, the parts 


stand on an equal basis; such compounds can be called copulative. 
Neither of the parts is an attribute of the other; rather, they are used 
together. For example, suomalais-amerikkalainen (Finnish-American) is 
something that is both Finnish and American, like a film produced in 
cooperation. If the first part has a compositive form, as discussed in 
the preceding section, that form is used, as in the example, instead of 
the basic form suomalainen. 

Sometimes a compound has more than two coordinated parts, e.g. 
suomalais-amerikkalais-saksalainen (Finnish-American-German). 

Copulative compounds are typically adjectives. Sometimes nouns 
are combined e.g. to indicate a combined profession or role, as in 
parturi-kampaaja (barber-hairdresser). Some names are copulative 
compounds, e.g. Itdvalta-Unkari (Austria-Hungary), but e.g. modern 
company names that reflect fusions typically have special written 
form, e.g. TeliaSonera instead of the more logical Telia-Sonera. 
Combinations of surnames are conventionally written as copulative 
compounds, e.g. Virtanen-Lahtinen. 


Spelling and pronunciation 

The parts of a copulative compound are normally separated by a 
hyphen (not an en dash “~—”), and both parts have main stress on its 
first syllable, e.g. stiomalais-dmerikkaldinen. Thus, the construct acts 
phonetically as two words, but it is written as one word. 

However, such a compound is written with a hyphen only if the 
parts are also similar in shape, not just parallel in meaning. Even 
though a word like sosioekonominen (socio-economic) is logically 
copulative, it is written without a hyphen. Pronunciation tends to 
follow the pattern of normal compounds, i.e. the second part has only 
secondary stress. 

Similarly, we write afroaasialainen, but the alternative word 
afrikkalais-aasialainen (African-Aasian) is written with a hyphen and 
has primary stress on both parts. 

There are old compounds that are logically copulative but written 
and pronounced as normal compounds, e.g. voileipd (sandwich, 
literally “butter-bread”) and mustavalkea (black and white), ylésalas 
(up and down), sinivalkoinen (blue and white), and similar color 
names. 


Copulative compound as part of a compound 
Expressions like “quality-price ratio” logically have a copulative 
compound as their first part. In Finnish, such an expression as a whole 
is treated as a compound, but the written form varies a lot. The official 
rules allow two different styles, hinta-laatusuhde, with a single hyphen, 


and hinta—laatu-suhde, with an en dash and a hyphen. The latter is 
easier to understand and corresponds better to the structure of the 
word. Words of this type are typically pronounced with main stress 
with each of the primary constituents, i.e. as if they were three words: 
hinta Idatu stihde. It is possible to use genitive attributes to avoid 
compounds of this type, e.g. hinnan ja laadun suhde, but this is not 
common. 

The spelling alternative with an en dash can be used when the dash 
connects words that express participants in some sense. In words 
where the first part is a copulative compound expressing just e.g. 
ingredients, this is not possible, and the only accepted spelling is as in 
liha-makaronilaatikko (meat and macaroni casserole). When such 
words become common, they are often pronounced as normal 
compounds, e.g. lihamdkaronildatikko, and often written without a 
hyphen. 


70. Derivation-like compounds 


Some compounds might be classified as derivations on the grounds 
that their second part does not appear as a separate word in 
contemporary language. The word dlyniekka (a clever person, a 
genius) consists of daly (intellect) and niekka, and the second part 
(which comes from the Russian word ending “nik”) appears only as 
the second part of a handful of words. However, the word is best 
regarded as a compound, partly because it has not adapted to vowel 
harmony. 

Many derivations ending with nen could be explained as compounds 
even though the second part does not occur as an independent word 
(or if it does, it has a different meaning). Words such as viisipaikkainen 
(five-seater) represent a very productive word type. They are often 
described in dictionaries as entries like the following (taken from a 
Finnish-English dictionary): 


paikkainen (yhdyss); neli~ auto (lentokone ym) a four-seater 


This means that the “word” paikkainen (often presented as -paikkainen) 
occurs in compound words only (yhdyssanoissa), and it is explained 
only be explaining a particular example of its use, nelipaikkainen. 
Although such dictionary entries can be very helpful, such words 
are more logically analyzed as derivations with two base words. 
Instead of treating viisipaikkainen as a compound of viisi and 
paikkainen, we can regard it as a derivation with suffix inen and with 
two base words, viisi and paikka. Wecan think that the logical base 
word is the open compound viisi paikkaa (five seats), but in the 
compound context, the first word appears in the compositive form (if 


it differs from the dictionary form) and the second one in the 
dictionary form: viisipaikka. 

This analysis is more natural, since there many compounds with a 
structure like viisipaikka, existing as independent words. For example, 
harmaaparta (gray-bearded), from harmaa (gray) and parta (bear), is a 
synonym for harmaapartainen, just stylistically different. 


71. Open compound as part of closed 
compound 


When an open compound is the first part of a closed compound, the 
parts of the inner compound are separated by a space as usual, but a 
hyphen is inserted at the start of the second part of the outer 
compound. For example, combining the open compound avaimet 
kdteen (literally “keys to hand”) and the word sopimus (contract) we 
get avaimet kdteen -sopimus (turn-key contract). In pronunciation, each 
word, including the words of the open compound, is pronounced 
separately, with main stress on its first syllable, though the first and 
last word may have a somewhat stronger stress than the middle word. 

The hyphen in the written form is an an orthographic convention 
intended to make the expression easier to read. It is often not applied; 
substandard spellings like avaimet kdteen sopimus are frequently seen. 

The convention also applies to expressions like Tuntematon sotilas - 
romaani, where the open compound is the name of a book or another 
work and the second part is a general noun indicating the type of the 
work. The name of the work can be longer, too. These expressions are 
often avoided by using a different order like romaani Tuntematon sotilas 
or, more clearly, romaani ”Tuntematon sotilas”, which structurally 
corresponds to English expressions like “the novel The Unknown 
Soldier”. By convention, such expressions are treated as open 
compounds. 

If an open compound has an attribute that restricts or extends its 
meaning, the expression as a whole is treated formally as a closed 
compound. It is written with a space between the parts, but with a 
hyphen appended to the first part, e.g. Suur- San Francisco (Greater 
San Francisco). Such spellings look odd to most people, so they are 
usually avoided. For example, instead of Itd- Sri Lanka (Eastern Sri 
Lanka), one may write itdinen Sri Lanka, though this is not quite 
accepted, or Sri Lankan itdosa (Eastern part of Sri Lanka). 

You may ask what to do if both parts of a closed compound are 
open compounds. Such expressions are rather unnatural, but they are 
needed in some contexts, especially due to some odd naming 
conventions for products. The official rule is that a hyphen is used 


either at the end of the first part or at the start of the second part. 
Thus, combining the trade name Arla Ingman with the descriptive part 
rasvaton maito (fat-free milk), we should write either Arla Ingman- 
rasvaton maito or Arla Ingman -rasvaton maito. Needless to say, such 
conventions are not widely known and applied; in fact, the 
manufacturer uses Arla Ingman Rasvaton Maito. 

In old Finnish usage, a company name was used in the genitive, e.g. 
Valion rasvaton maito, where Valio is a manufacturer name. Nowadays, 
companies wish to use their company name or trade name as 
immutable, in the basic form, and also wish to use a long product 
name as a trade mark. 

In formal prose, it is probably best to use the exact written form of 
a product name given by the manufacturer, no matter how much it 
violates the general rules of the language. 


72. Contractions 


Contractions as fusion words 

Contractions such as ettei, from ettd ei (that not), are written like 
compound words, but they are really expressions of their own type. 
They are pronounced like simple words, e.g. ettei has no secondary 
stress, and the phonetic syllables are et and tei. In word division, both 
et-tei and ett-ei are accepted, though such words are best left 
undivided. 

The difference between legato pronunciation and a contraction is 
largely a matter of definition: do we treat two words as separate, just 
pronounced together, or as fused together to form a single word? 

In contractions, the second part does not usually adapt to vowel 
harmony. We normally say jotteivat (= jotta eivdt), though jotteivat is 
used, too. 


Common contractions 

In standard language, the following words form contractions with the 
indicative form of the negation verb (en: et : ei : emme: ette : eivdt): 
ehkd, ettd, jotta, koska, miksi, mutta, siksi, vaikka. In the contraction, the 
final vowel of the first word is lost, e.g. ehkei, ettemme. 

For ettd and jotta, contractions are mostly automatic, i.e. take place 
whenever the word is followed by the negation verb. However, a 
contraction is sometimes avoided for stylistic reasons or for emphasis; 
e.g. ettd emme is possible instead of ettemme, just not common. For the 
other words, contractions are less automatic, but still used more often 
than not. 


Contraction is common, partly even automatic, also in cases where 
a short word would appear between the contracting words. For 
example, it is possible to say En tiennyt, ettd hdn ei tule, but is more 
normal to contract ettd and ei even “over” the word hdn, yielding En 
tiennyt, ettei hdn tule. Such contractions are more common in written 
language than in speech. 


Special contractions ellei and jollei 

The words ellei and jollei, both meaning “if not” or “unless”, and their 
inflected forms like ellen are historically contractions and act as 
contractions. The first parts do not appear in modern language as 
separate words. (The word jolla exists, but in a different meaning, not 
as meaning “if”.) 

These contractions are normally automatic: if a sentence would 
contain jos ei (or jos en etc.), either ellei or jollei (or ellen or jollen etc.) 
is used instead. 

There is no substantial difference between ellei and jollei. The 
former is much more common. The latter might be seen as somewhat 
more emphatic. 


Colloquial contractions 

In spoken language, many other contractions appear, too, such as 
tadllon = tdalld on. In speech, the words jos and kun often form 
contractions of a different kind with the negation verb: instead of 
omission of a vowel, the final consonant is doubled. Examples: jossen 
= jos en, kunnet = kun et. 

Thus, the conjunction jos (if) and the negation verb can be 
combined with each other in three ways: ellei, jollei, and jossei, where 
the last one is colloquial only. The uncontracted jos ei is possible, too, 
but normally not used. 


Nouns 


73. The roles of cases in Finnish 


Varying meanings 

Nouns have an impressive number of cases in Finnish, and this is often 
seen as a major difficulty in learning the language. However, cases 
largely correspond to prepositions in English, and learning a case is 


not very different from learning a preposition. 

Admittedly, case inflection has some complications. Learning which 
case should be used in each context is comparable to learning to select 
the right preposition in English. Just like we say “interested in...” in 
English, using specifically the preposition “in”, the corresponding 
Finnish word kiinnostunut requires a specific case—the elative, with 
suffix sta or sta—for the word expressing the target of the interest. 
This does not mean that the elative always corresponds to “in”; in fact, 
it much more often corresponds to “from” or “about”. 

Most cases in Finnish have mixed usage: they may have a specific 
concrete meaning, but they are also used in many other meanings or 
simply as part of a phrase. English uses phrases like “I fell in love with 
her” so that we may ask why we use “with” here—after all, love can 
be one-sided. Similarly Finnish uses phrases like Rakastuin hdneen, and 
there is no logical reason for using the illative case (hdne|en) here; it’s 
just part of the phrase. 

Since some verbs or other expressions often require a specific case 
for the associated noun, all general descriptions of the meanings of 
cases are unavoidably incomplete. For example, the concrete meaning 
of the elative is locational: it corresponds to the English word “from”; 
e.g. Suomesta, the elative of Suomi (Finland), means “from Finland”. 
However, the elative is often used in other meanings, and one of them 
was mentioned above, e.g. Olen kiinnostunut Suomesta. This has no 
concrete locational meaning, any more than “in” has in the 
corresponding English sentence “I am interested in Finland”. 

The word rection is sometimes used to refer to a phenomenon 
where a verb “requires” a particular case (or, in other languages, 
preposition) to be used for an associated noun. 

Much of the use of cases is described in dictionaries in descriptions 
and examples of using verbs. For example, an entry for the verb 
kiinnostua (to become interested in) describes how a noun in the 
elative is used with it. Similarly, if you look up the word rakastua (to 
fall in love), you should see that it is used with a word in the illative 
case, so that you can form a sentence like Rakastuin Maijaan (I fell in 
love with Maija), using the illative form Maijaan. Thus, there is usually 
no explicit statement about rection, but the existence of rection can 
mostly be inferred from examples. 


Grouping of cases 
The cases in Finnish can be divided in three groups on structural 
grounds: 
* the grammatical cases (5 or 6), which mostly express grammatical 
relations, e.g. distinguish the object of a clause from the subject 
* the locational cases (6), which have concrete meanings relating to 


locations but also figurative use and several specialized purposes 
* the marginal cases (3), which are mostly used only in some phrases 
and in special situations and can often be classified as adverbs 
Three of the grammatical cases have some specialized locational use, 
as a remainder of their origin: essive (-nA case), partitive (-A or -tA 
case), and translative (-ksi case). 


Frequency of usage 
The cases have rather different frequencies of use: 

* the common cases nominative, genitive, and partitive, which cover 
about 70% of all occurrences 
the medium-frequency cases: the essive, the translative, and the six 
locational cases in the broad sense, as explained above, which 
cover most of the rest; the frequencies per case vary from 1% to 
7% 
the three rare cases abessive, comitative, and instructive, which 
mostly live in special phrases only; each of them has a frequency of 
about 0.1% to 0.3%, though the frequency of the instructive can be 
about 2%, depending on the interpretation of a set of words as 
adverbs versus instructive forms 
the accusative, with about 0.1% frequency, of debatable status in 
the case system. 


About the difficulty of learning cases 

Language learners certainly have difficulties with Finnish cases, but 
the difficulties have often been exaggerated. In order to read very 
simple texts in Finnish, like menus of restaurants, texts in product 
packages, and proper names, it mostly suffices to recognize just three 
common cases: the nominative (no suffix in the singular), the partitive 
(suffix a, d, ta, or td) and the genitive (suffix n). Locational cases are 
rare in such contexts, except for the inessive (suffixes ssa and ssa) and 
the adessive (suffixes Ila and IId). 


74. Summary of case forms 


Nouns, adjectives, numerals, and pronouns have case inflection in 
Finnish. The same principles apply to all these parts of speech, but 
there are some specialties. The following presentation includes the 
accusative case, even though it exists for some pronouns only. 
Traditionally, Finnish is described as having 14 or 15 cases, 
depending on whether the accusative case is counted or not. The cases 
correspond to English prepositions roughly as shown in the following 
table. For each case, the first row shows the singular, and the second 


row shows the plural, except for the last two cases, which always 
appear in plural form. The uppercase A denotes either a or d, 
aeconaine to iss oe The asterisk (*) denotes a copy of the 


The names used for cases in this book are the Finnish names 
(nominatiivi, genetiivi etc.) in English form. Most of them are not used 
in grammars of other languages. The origin of the names is explained 
in section Finnish grammar terms. 

The cases also have names formed from Finnish words with the 
suffix ntO, e.g. nimentd, omanto. They were used at school decades ago, 
but they have mostly fallen into disuse. 

The cases are listed somewhat differently in different grammars and 
references. The order used in this book differs from the one used in Iso 


suomen kielioppi in two ways: the accusative, being marginal, appears 
last and not as the 3rd; and the essive and the partitive appear in 
different order, since this order matches the role of the essive, the 
partitive, and the translative in the system of locational cases. 
Words are divided into inflection types in order to describe 
variation in inflection. They are briefly discussed section Inflection 
types of nouns and listed in more detail in the appendix-like part 
Inflection types. The descriptions of inflection types summarize the 
general inflection rules as applicable to certain classes of words. 


75. Plural of nouns 


The plural suffixes 
The table in the preceding section shows the suffixes of cases in plural 
as combined suffixes. They can mostly be divided into a plural suffix 
and a case suffix, where the case suffix is the same as in singular, with 
some exceptions. 
Finnish nouns have four different plural suffixes: 
* -t in the nominative, not followed by any case suffix, e.g. talo|t 
- -i- in most case forms; example: talo|i|ssa 
-j- as the consonant counterpart of -i- between vowels, in the 
partitive and in the genitive, e.g. talo|j|a, talo|j|en 
+ — (no suffix) in the genitive plural when 
© the case suffix is -ten, as in lapsi : las|ten (child); 
although the suffix might be divided into plural suffix - 
t- and genitive suffix -en, this is not common in 
grammars 
© the inflection stem ends with i, as in lasi : lasi|en; this 
could alternatively be described as las|i|en, so that the i 
is the plural suffix and the i of the stem is lost before it, 
but this is less natural 


The -t suffix in the nominative is dropped when a possessive suffix is 
appended. Since possessive suffix also causes the strong grade to be 
used in consonant gradation, the difference between singular and 
plural is lost in the nominative when a possessive suffix is used. For 
example, talo and talot both become taloni, when the 1st person 
singular possessive suffix is added, and similarly lakki and lakit both 
become lakkini. 


The plural stem 
Plural forms with -i- as plural suffix are said to consist of a plural stem 
followed by the case suffix. For example, the plural stem of talo is 


taloi, and the plural stem of kala is kaloi, appearing in forms like 
kaloissa and kaloille. 

As the latter example shows, the plural stem is not necessarily just 
the inflection stem used in singular followed by i. There are several 
different changes in stem before an i suffix. Examples of types of 
variation: puu : pui-, tie : tei-, hai : hai-, (lapsi :) lapse- : lapsi-, filmi : 
filmei-, kolea : kolei-, syvd : syvi-, tekijd : tekijoi-, kova : kovi-, vahva : 
vahvoi-. 

For words ending with a diphthong ai, ei, oi in the singular stem, 
the plural stem is the same as singular stem. E.g., hailla can be either 
singular or plural form of hai (shark). Plural forms of such words are 
generally avoided; instead of hai, we can use the compound haikala 
(“shark-fish”), with singular forms like haikalalla and plural forms like 
haikaloilla. 


Plural forms of loanwords 

Finnish does not use foreign plural forms for loanwords the same way 
as we may use in English for words of Latin or Greek origin. For 
example, Finnish has kaktus : kaktukse|t (cactus : cacti), so that the 
loanword has been adapted to the inflection patterns of old Finnish 
words. 

Some loanwords are based on plural forms in other languages but 
have singular meaning, e.g. fakta (fact, from Latin plural “facta” of 
“factum”), muffinsi (muffin). They take normal plural suffixes in 
Finnish, e.g. faktat : faktoja, muffinsit : muffinseja. This has sometimes 
been criticized as being “double plural”, and forms such as faktumi and 
muffini have been proposed, without much success. 


Use of plural 
The use of plural versus singular is described in section Singular and 
plural. 


76. Locational cases 


The system of locational cases 

The six cases inessive, elative, illative, adessive, ablative, and allative 
form a rather orthogonal system of locational cases, with the first 
three typically referring to inner relations (in, from, into) and the rest 
to corresponding outer relations. “Inner” means being inside or in 
close contact, whereas “outer” may refer to surface or surroundings. 
For example, lattialla, from lattia (floor), means “on the floor”, 
whereas lattiassa means “in the floor”, e.g. when discussing a hole in 
the floor. 

The cases essive and partitive originally had locational meanings, 
too, and this is still preserved in some expressions (e.g. ulkona 
“outside”, ulkoa “from outside”). The essive also means, for normal 
nouns, being in a state or role (e.g. lapsena “as a child”). The 
translative often expresses the resulting state of a transition. The essive 
and the translative can thus be regarded as stative, “locational” in the 
sense of related to being in a state or entering a state. Thus, in total, 9 
of the 14 or 15 cases can be explained as somehow locational! On the 
other hand, all these cases all have uses that are not locational even 
figuratively. 

The following table illustrates the locational cases in the very broad 
sense. Note that the use of “old” locational cases is rudimentary: it 
mostly reflects just remains of the original simple structure of three 
locational cases (with broad meanings). Within them, the “Entering” 
case, is not really a case but a collection of forms that have multiple 
suffixes, reflecting multiple origins (e.g. ulo|s, Iuo|x, luo|ksex, 
rannemma|ksi). These cases often appear in adverb-like words such as 
ylempdnd, ylempdd, ylemmdksi (~ ylemmds), which are comparison 
forms of the adjective ylempi (higher, upper). They will be described in 
more detail in section Locational adverbs. 
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Concrete and abstract locations 

Like the corresponding English prepositions, the locational cases can 
express physical relations, as in talossa, which refers to being inside a 
house, but also “location” in time, e.g. syyskuussa (in September), and 
more abstract relations. We can be in, exit, or enter a feeling, 
consciousness, mood, idea, activity, companionship, etc. 

In particular, we can say ldhted matkalle (to start a trip), olla 
matkalla (to be travelling), and palata matkalta (to return from a trip). 
In these sayings, Finnish uses the word matka (travel, trip) as 
something you can be “on”. 

The expression mennd lounaalle (to go for a lunch) can be 
understood as locational in an abstract sense. It is correlated with 
expressions like olla lounaalla (to have lunch) and tulla lounaalta (to 
come back from lunch). Similarly, ldhted oluelle means going for a 
beer, and olla kahvilla means being somewhere for having coffee, e.g. 
on a coffee break. 

When referring to abstract locations, outer cases are normally used, 
e.g. 

* jdadn pian eldkkeelle (1 will soon retire on pension) 

* menen suomen kielen kurssille (I will attend a course on Finnish) 
* olen lomalla (I am on vacation) 

* olen tulossa luennolta (I am coming from a lecture) 

* olen nyt vapaalla (I am off-duty now; literally: Iam now on free) 


Expressing states 

The stative locational cases form an incomplete system. We can say 
Han toimi opettajana (He acted as a teacher) and Hdnet valittiin 
opettajaksi (He was elected a teacher), using the essive to indicate 
being in a state and the translative to indicate entering a state. 
However, leaving a role is expressed in other ways; there is no 
dedicated case for it. 

When the resulting state is expressed as well, we can use the elative 
for the state being left, translative for the entered state: Han siirtyi 
opettajasta yrittdjdksi (He changed job from teacher to entrepreneur). If 
the resulting state is not expressed, we need to use a completely 
different expression instead of just putting a word in a particular case. 
We would say e.g. Hdn jdtti opettajan toimen (He left the teacher’s job). 

Inner locational cases, rather than stative cases, are used to express 
states and changes of state in many sayings. For example, olla 
humalassa means “to be drunk”, tulla humalaan means “to get drunk”, 
and selvita humalasta means “to sober up”. The word humala means 


state of drunkenness. Another example is Olen vakavissani (I’m serious 
[about an issue at hand]), which uses the inessive plural of the 
adjective vakava (serious). If you say Olen vakava, it would rather 
mean that you are generally a serious-minded person, and such 
expressions are normally not used. But it would be possible to say, 
using the essive, Pysyin vakavana (I kept a straight face), referring to a 
temporary state of mind or its expression in behavior. 


Inner vs. outer locational cases 

In many contexts, both inner and outer cases are possible, often with 
difference in meaning or connotations. In grammars, examples such as 
talossa (in a house) versus talolla (near a house, at a house) are often 
given, so that inner cases mean being inside something whereas outer 
cases refer to being near a place or just in its environment. However, 
the usage is more complicated. 

The difference can also relate to the basic use of a place versus 
secondary use. For example, we can say Hdn on koulussa (He is at 
school) or Hdn on koululla (He is in the school building or near it). The 
difference here is that the inner case koulussa refers to being at school 
learning (or teaching), where as the outer case koululla typically 
relates to being there (inside or near the school building) for some 
other reason, e.g. in an event. Similarly, kirkossa refers to being in a 
church attending a service, whereas kirkolla can mean being in or near 
a church building for other reasons or, most often, just being in the 
center of village or town, “around the church” very broadly speaking. 

Outer cases are used to refer to a person’s place, home. For 
example, Menemme kylddn Virtasille means “We'll visit the Virtanen 
family”. Such usage has probably promoted an extended use, even 
though it is foreign origin: it is now common to use outer cases about 
working in a company, being at an institute, or being in a shop or café. 
Examples: tydskennelld Nokialla (to work in the Nokia company), kdydd 
yliopistolla (to drop by at the university), and shoppailla Stockmannilla 
(to do shopping at the Stockmann warehouse). The main reason is that 
foreign languages use prepositions like English “at”, which are 
interpreted as corresponding to outer cases. Using inner cases in such 
expressions (Nokiassa, yliopistossa, Stockmannissa), though reflecting 
more original Finnish usage, would mostly sound odd nowadays. 

Another trend, also affected by other languages, is the use of outer 
cases to refer to being somewhere to use it for its primary function. 
Thus, many people say mennd kuntosalille (to go to a health club; 
literally “to go to condition hall”), and if they would say mennd 
kuntosaliin, they would only mean going into the premises. So here the 
use of cases is the opposite of the old koulussa versus koululla 
distinction. 


Thus, the use of inner versus outer cases can be complicated, and 
ambiguities have been introduced by the changes in their uses. Saying 
that someone is yliopistolla means “near the university” in the old 
system, but nowadays it almost always means just “at the university”. 

In older usage, it was common and recommended to use inner cases 
in expressions for storing data, e.g. tallentaa levyyn (to save on a disk). 
While this is more logical, it has become much more common and 
generally accepted to use outer cases, e.g. tallentaa levylle. In some 
contexts, both alternatives are still in use, e.g. Tiedot pidetddn 
palvelimella ~ palvelimessa (The data is kept on a server). 

In broad expressions for locations, such as “on the right”, Finnish 
normally uses outer cases, e.g. oikealla (on the right), vasemmalla (on 
the left), keskelld (in the middle). However, there are many 
irregularities in such expressions; see section Locational adverbs. 


Inner vs. outer cases for place names 

When referring to physical locations, most place names are used in 
inner cases, e.g. Helsingissd, Helsingista, Helsinkiin. However, for many 
place names, outer cases are used, e.g. He asuvat Vantaalla (They live 
in Vantaa). These forms refer to being in a place like the inner case 
forms do. It is just so that some names “require” outer cases. Usually 
such names relate to rivers, lakes, or hills, mostly ending with -joki, - 
jarvi, or -mdki. Inner cases would refer to being in a river, in a like, or 
inside a hill; e.g. Seindjoella means “in Seinajoki (city)”, whereas 
Seindjoessa means “in the river Seinajoki”. The name of the city of 
Vantaa is actually the same as the short name of a river (longer form: 
Vantaanjoki), and Vantaassa means “in the river Vantaa”. 

The rules for selecting inner or outer locational cases for place 
names have many exceptions. For instance, we say Tampereella (in 
Tampere) and Raumalla (in Rauma) for no easily explainable reason. 
Even Finns have problems in selecting the correct case when using a 
less common municipality name. A list of municipality names and 
their cases, Kuntien nimet ja niiden taivutus, has been composed to help 
with such problems. 

Most place names outside Finland are used in inner cases. 
Exceptions include Vendjd : Vendjalld (Russia) and plural names of 
island groups, e.g. Hebridit : Hebrideilla (Hebrides). Names of islands are 
often used in outer cases, especially in touristic contexts, e.g. Mallorca 
: Mallorcalla, and the same applies to resort areas in the mainland, e.g. 
Rimini : Riminilld. This is often applied even to states with an island as 
their main part, e.g. Malta : Maltalla ~ Maltasssa. There has been some 
debate on the acceptability of outer cases in such contexts, but it is 
now widely accepted and common. 

The principles outlined above apply to expressions of physical 


location. Other uses of locational cases are not affected. For example, 
even though we say Helsingissd (in Helsinki), we would say Helsingilld 
on pitkd historia to say that the city of Helsinki has a long history, 
using the adessive (-lld) together with the verb on to correspond the 
English verb “has”. Similarly, even though we say Vantaalta (from 
Vantaa), we would say kirja kertoo Vantaasta (the book tells about 
Vantaa), using the elative (-sta) like “about” is used in English. 


“Dynamic” use of locational cases 

In expressions like “I found a basket in the forest” and “I lost the 
basket in the forest”, English uses the “in” preposition, describing 
where the event took place. Use of cases in Finnish is partly based on 
different thinking. We say Léysin metsdstd korin, using the elative 
metsdstd, so a more literal translation would be “I found from forest a 
basket”. The underlying idea is that the basket is moved from the 
forest into my possession. Similarly, we say Hukkasin korin metsddn, 
using the illative (as if we said “I lost the basket into the forest” in 
English). 

We also say Luin lehdestd, ettd... (I read in a newspaper that...). One 
can say that we refer to getting information from a source instead of 
thinking that it is in the source as we read it. 

Similarly, when something is being built, the illative or the allative 
(normally corresponding to “into” or “to”) is used. Example: Espooseen 
rakennetaan uusi sairaala “A new hospital will be built in Espoo”. The 
word rakennetaan means here “will be built”, uusi is “new” and 
sairaala is “hospital”, and Espooseen is an illative form, which most 
often means “to Espoo”. 

In many contexts like this, we could use “static” cases, the inessive 
and the adessive, too. We can say Espooseen rakennetaan paljon 
asuntoja or Espoossa rakennetaan paljon asuntoja. Both mean that a lot 
of homes are built in Espoo, but the aspect is different: Espoossa says 
that the building takes place in Espoo, whereas Espooseen expresses 
that new homes will appear (or “come to being”) in Espoo, i.e. Espoo 
will get new homes. 


Locational cases expressing possession 

In expressions like Talossa on pienet ikkunat (The house has small 
windows) the inessive indicates being part of somethings or a property 
of something, rather than being literally “inside” something. In such 
usage, the inessive indicates possession, much like the adessive can 
indicate possession when the possessor is a living being, e.g. koiralla 
on pitkd hdantd (the dog has a long tail); see Expressions for having 
something. 


The possessive use of locational cases is systematic in the sense that 
we can use three of them to express gaining, having, and losing 
possession, e.g. Veneeseen asennettiin moottori (An engine was installed 
in the boat), Veneessd on moottori (The boat has an engine), Veneesta 
poistetttiin moottori (The engine was removed from the boat). 


Close contact 
Inner locational cases also indicate close contact. This explains usage 
such as Hdnelld on uudet kengat jalassa (He is wearing new shoes; more 
literally: He has new shoes in foot). Of course, you put your feet into 
your shoes, not vice versa, but the Finnish expression is not based on 
thinking what is inside what. Rather, it expresses that some objects are 
in very close contact with parts of the human body. Similarly, we say 
e.g. panna hattu pdahadn (to put a hat on the head) and istua hevosen 
seldssd (to sit on a horse, literally: to sit in horse’s back). 

Similarly, we can Han otti hatun pddstd (He took his hat off) and 
Han pani hatun pddhdnsd (He put his hat on). 


Expressions for being covered 

Yet another specialty is that inner cases are used for substances that 
cover something. When we say Jarvi on jddssd (The lake is frozen, 
literally: Lake is in ice), we refer to ice covering the surface of the 
lake. Similarly, Taivas menee pilveen (The sky is getting cloudy, 
literally: Sky goes into cloud) refers to clouds covering the sky. 

Expressions like Koivut puhkeavat lehteen (The leaves of birches are 
coming out, literally: Birches burst into leaf) can also be understood as 
having “inessive of covering”. This is correlated with Koivut ovat 
lehdessd (There are leaves in birches). 

Additional examples: kddet veressd (with bloody hands), auto on 
ruosteessa (the car is rusty), talo on tulessa (the house is on fire). These 
do not normally mean “hands covered with blood” etc., but something 
in that direction. Strengthening adverbs can be used to suggest an idea 
of “covered with...”, e.g. kddet aivan veressd. 


Specialized uses of locational cases 
The locational cases have many uses that do not refer to locations 
even in a figurative sense, such as the illative in luotan sinuun (I trust 
on you). Such meanings will be discussed in the descriptions of 
individual cases, and they normally mean that one specific case is 
used, without relating to other locational cases. 

There are, however, specialized uses that are still locational in some 
extended sense and involve a correlated use of locational cases. Some 
typical examples: 


When we say Menen Iddkdriin (I will see a doctor), using the 
illative, we do not mean going inside a doctor. Rather, lddkari 
(doctor) means “doctor’s office” here. Such use is correlated with 
Olen lddkdrissd (I’m seeing a doctor) ja Tulen lddkdristd (I’m coming 
from seeing a doctor), using the inessive and the elative. 

Menen marjaan (ll go berry picking, literally: I go to berry). 
Expressions like this are also used for picking mushrooms (Han on 
sienessd “He is picking mushrooms”) and catching fish (Han tuli 
kalasta “He came from fishing”). They are correlated with similar 
use of other locational cases, e.g. Olen marjassa and Tulen marjasta. 
Ovi on lukossa (The door is locked; literally: Door is in lock). This 
expresses a state, but using a concrete noun for a lock. Similarly we 
say Panin oven lukkoon (I locked the door) and Avasin oven lukosta 
(I unlocked the door). 

Olen vdsyksissd. This means basically the same as Olen vdsynyt (I’m 
tired), but maybe with a slightly different tone, expressing that I 
am in a state of tiredness. Vdsy|ks|i|ssd is by its form the inessive 
plural of vdsys, but such a word does not appear except in inner 
locational cases—mainly just vdsyksissd and vdsyksiin, seldom if 
ever vdsyksistad. For more examples, see Cases of nouns as adverbs. 


77. Case forms used to express time 
When expressing a moment, interval, or duration of time, locational 
cases are mostly used, depending on the type of expression: 


the essive is used about years, e.g. tand vuonna (this year), vuonna 
2015 (in 2015), vuosina 2015-2020 (in 2015-2020); in this 
context, the consonant-stem form vuonna of vuosi is used (instead 
of the normal vuotena) 

the essive is used about seasons when they have an attribute, e.g. 
ensi talvena (next winter), kauniina kesind (in beautiful summers); 
but e.g. talvella (in winter) 

the essive is used about days, e.g. viidentend pdivdnd (on the fifth 
day), tiistaina (on Tuesday), vappuna (on the first of May), as well 
as multiday feasts, e.g. jouluna (at Christmas), and consecutive 
days, e.g. viikonloppuna (during weekend) 

the inessive is used about months, e.g. viime kuussa (last month); 
the adessive also possible, but much less common, e.g. tammikuussa 
~ tammikuulla 

the inessive is used about duration, e.g. Tein sen tunnissa (I did it in 
an hour) 

the inessive expresses the scope of repetition, e.g. kolme kertaa 
pdivassd (three times a day) 

the nominative is used to express regular repetition, e.g. joka 


aamu (every morning), joka kesd (every summer), joka toinen pdivd 
(every second day) 

the nominative is also used when a numeral and unit of time are 
used to express a duration, e.g. asuin siella kolme vuotta (I lived 
there for three years); here the numeral kolme is in the nominative, 
and the associated noun is in the partitive, according to general 
rules for numerals 

in informal language, the nominative is often used when the essive 
lahti viidentend pdivdnd (Ville left on the fifth day) 

the nominative can be used about exact time of day, e.g. kello kaksi 
(2 o’clock, usually meaning PM), as an alternative to the ablative, 
as explained in the next item 

the ablative can alternatively be used about exact time of day, e.g. 
kello kahdelta and puoli kuudelta (half past five); it is especially used 
about scheduled events, e.g. kokous alkaa puoli kuudelta (the 
meeting starts at half past five)but the nominative is also used in 
such contexts, e.g. kello kaksi and puoli kuusi 

the ablative is used to express that something ends for some period 
of time, e.g. Lopetamme tdltd pdivaltd (We'll end for this day) 

the ablative indicates the origin of something in time, e.g. Tamd 
viini on vuodelta 1998 (This wine is from year 1998) 

the ablative is also used, as an alternative to the elative, for a 
starting time especially when relating to festivities, e.g. 
juhannukselta ~ juhannuksesta aloitan lomani (on Midsummer day I 
will start my vacation) 

the genitive (in singular) or the nominative (in plural) is used to 
express that something lasts an entire period, e.g. Olin siellad koko 
tammikuun (I was there the whole January) and Teimme sitd kaikki 
pdivat (We did that all days long) 

the partitive is used in negations of expressions described in the 
previous item, e.g. En ollut siella koko tammikuuta (I did not spend 
there the whole January) 

the partitive is also used, in plural, to express durations using units 
of time, e.g. asuin sielld vuosia (I lived there for years) and asuin 
sielld useita vuosia (I lived there for several years) 

the elative and the illative are used to express a “from... to... 
range, e.g. kello kahdesta kello kolmeen (from 2 o’clock to 3 o’clock) 
or just kahdesta kolmeen; they can also be used as standalone, e.g. 
Olen ollut tddlld kello kahdesta (alkaen) (I have been here since 2 
o’clock) and Olen tddlld kello kolmeen (asti) (I will be here until 3 
o’clock) 

the elative is used in some contexts for compound words expressing 
time where the first part is alku- (early, neart the start) or loppu- 


”? 


(late, near the end) or one of the parts second part expresses time 
(period) of the day or season, e.g. alkuvuodesta (near the start of 
the year) and iltayéstd (towards midnight); also aamusta ~ aamulla 
(in the morning) 

the elative is also used in some sayings like pitkdstd aikaa (after a 
long time); note that this an incongruent expression (elative with 
partitive) 

the illative is also used in a negative context, to express a duration 
of time when something has not happened, e.g. En ole tavannut 
hdntd vuosiin (I have not met him for years) 

the translative is used in the meaning “for”, e.g. kesdksi (for 
summer) or viikoksi (for a week) and also aluksi (for a start), lopuksi 
(lastly), ensiksi (first), seuraavaksi (next), viimeksi ~ viimeiseksi (last), 
ensimmadiseksi (first), toiseksi (second) etc. 


* the translative can also mean “by...”, “at the latest in...”, e.g. Teen 
sen maanantaiksi (I will for it by Monday, i.e. so that it is available 
on Monday) 


otherwise mostly the adessive is used, e.g. aamulla (in the 
morning), ensi viikolla (next week), 1900-luvulla ~ 20. vuosisadalla 
(in the 20th century), keskiajalla (in the Middle Ages) 


When referring to time by some event or person, Finnish normally 
uses the word aika (time) preceded by a genitive, e.g. energiakriisin 
aika (the period of the energy crisis) and Kekkosen aika (Kekkonen’s 
time). To form an adverbial corresponding to a “during...” expression, 
the word aika is usually put in the essive: energiakriisin aikana. The 
word aika may also appear in the genitive, but then the meaning is 
“during the entire time of...”; it is often accompanied by the 
(uninflected) adjective koko (whole, entire), e.g. koko Kekkosen ajan. 


78. Nominative 


Form of the nominative 
The nominative is the case of a subject of a clause and has no ending 
in the singular. In plural it has the ending t (e.g. talo : talot), whereas 
in all other cases, the plural suffix is i or j, appearing before the case 
suffix (e.g. taloissa). Thus, the suffix t can be interpreted as indicating 
both the case and the number. Apart from this, the nominative has no 
case suffix. 

The nominative singular often has a form different from the stem of 
all other cases, e.g. hevonen (horse) as opposite to other cases that start 
with hevose- or hevos-. However, this is interpreted as stem variation. 


Use of the nominative 

The nominative is used as the case of the subject and under certain 
conditions as the case of an object (see Marking the object). For 
example, in the sentence Mind sdin omenat (I ate the apples), the 
subject mind is in nominative singular, the object omenat is in 
nominative plural. 

The subject can also appear in the partitive case. 

The nominative is also used in title texts, labels, lists, etc., when 
there is no reason to use an inflected form. However, in package texts, 
the partitive is also used, e.g. Herneet ~ Herneitd (peas). 

The nominative is used in informal language for the unit when 
expressing unit costs, e.g. viisi euroa kilo (five euros per kilo). The 
correct way in standard language is to use the ablative, e.g. viisi euroa 
kilolta. 


Absolute nominative 

The nominative is also used in expressions such as ase kddessad 
(weapon in hand) in the statement Hdn kdveli ase kddessé (He walked 
with a weapon in his hand). Such expressions are called, somewhat 
misleadingly, absolute nominative. The point is that the nominative 
form of a noun is used as part of an adverbial together with other 
words, describing the location, state etc. This distinguishes the 
construct from a subject in the nominative. Usually the subject is easy 
to distinguish from an absolute nominative, since the subject normally 
appears first, but for poetic reasons or for emphasis, we can say e.g. 
Ase kddessd han taisteli meitd vastaan (By force of arms he fought 
against us). 

The “absolute nominative” typically corresponds to a phrase using 
the “with” preposition in English. Note the lack of any possessive 
suffix here, even though we would say Hdnelld oli ase kddessddn (He 
had a weapon in his hand), where ase is a predicative. 


. 79. Genitive 


Form of the genitive in singular 

In singular, the genitive always has the n suffix. The genitive often 
differs from the nominative in other ways, but this is caused by stem 
variation, which is not limited to the genitive, e.g. valas : valaa|n (and 
valaa|ksi, valaa|na etc.), poika : poja|n (and poja|lle etc.). Stem 
variation is described in sections starting from Variation in word stem 
and in suffixes. 


The genitive singular as type form 

The genitive singular is often mentioned to indicate the inflection stem 
of a word, for example vapaus : vapauden (freedom). For most words, 
all other case forms can be constructed when we know the nominative 
and the genitive singular, and it is easy to remove the suffix from the 
genitive singular, since it is always n. However, showing just the stem, 
e.g. vapaus : vapaude-, might be regarded as more logical. 


Form of the genitive in plural 
In plural, the genitive has several possible suffixes that are appended 
to different stems, partly depending on the word, partly in free 
variation, as in omena : omenien ~ omenoiden ~ omenoitten ~ omenain 
(apple). 

The possible genitive plural suffixes, including the plural suffix i or j 
when present, are shown in the following table. 
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Typically one of the suffixes is clearly more common than the others, 
such as omenoiden in our example case. Some other form, such as 
omenien, might be classified as a normal alternative, which can be 
selected by a speaker e.g. to suit the phonetic context better. 

The suffixes den and tten are in free variation, but den tends to be 
much more common, especially in writing. The tten variant appears 
typically in conjunction with a possessive suffix. For example, for the 
word paperi, the most common genitive plural is papereiden, whereas 
papereitten is much less common. The form papereidensa, with the 
possessive suffix nsa, is also more common than papereittensa, but with 
a much smaller margin. 

The formation of the genitive plural varies by word type, by word, 
and by language form. Largely it needs to be learned from dictionaries 
or by the natural method. Good dictionaries contain information for 
creating the possible forms, but not details of their distribution—for 
many words, some forms are very rare, though possible. The following 
points describe most of the variation: 

1. The suffix den or tten (interchangeably), appended to the 
plural inflection stem, can be used when 
© the inflection stem in the singular ends with two 
vowels, e.g. maa : maa|n : ma|i|den, tie : tie|n : te|i|den, 


upea : upea|n : upe|i|den, venex : venee|n : vene|i|den 

© the plural stem ends with ei or Oi and the stem has at 
least three syllables, e.g. paperi : papere|i|ssa : papere|i| 
den, kartano : kartano|i|ssa : kartano|i|den, makkara : 
makkaro|i|ssa : makkaro|i|den; such words often have 
alternative forms of types 3 or 4 described below, e.g. 
paperi|en, kartano|j|en 


¢ 2. The suffix en, appended to the plural 
inflection stem, can be used when that 
stem has i as the only vowel in its last 
syllable, e.g. muna : mun|i|ssa : mun|i| 
en. 


* the plural inflection stem ends with Oi or Ui, e.g. sana : sano| 
i|ssa : sano|j|en, loru : loru|i|ssa : loru|j|en 

* the word ends with e both in nominative singular and in 
singular inflection stem, e.g. nalle : nalle|n : nalle|j|en; 
however, the genitive plural forms of such words sound 
somewhat odd and are generally avoided 


- 5. The suffix ten can be appended to the 
consonant stem, without any plural 
suffix, for words that have a consonant 
stem, e.g. nainen : naise|n : nais|ta : nais| 
ten. This can be expressed so that if the 
partitive singular ends with a consonant 
and tA, you can from a genitive plural 
from it by changing the A to en, e.g. 
(avain :) avainta : avainten, (sisar :) 
sisarta : sisarten. 

Even native speakers are often perplexed with the multitude of forms 
of the genitive plural, and they may ask which form is the correct one. 
Normatively, many words have several alternative forms that are 
correct. In practice, however, it is usually safest to use the most 


common form. For example, the normal genitive plural of omena is 
omenoiden, and omenien comes next and could be used if it looks or 


sounds better (e.g., kauniiden omenien might sound better than 
kauniiden omenoiden, where the repeating iden might be disturbing). 
But the forms omenoitten, omenojen, and omenain, though formally 
correct, are best avoided, except in poetry. 


Using -ten versus other suffixes 

Words that have a consonant stem can alternatively taker either a ten 
suffix or an ien suffix, with the latter appended to the vowel stem but 
with its last vowel removed. For example, lapsi : lapse|n : las|ta has the 
genitive plural forms las|ten and laps|ien. Other examples: nainen : 
naisten ~ naisien, avain : avainten ~ avaimien, sisar : sisarten ~ sisarien. 

For most words with a consonant stem, the ten form is much more 
common. In particular, for words ending with nen in the nominative, 
the ien form, such as naisien, is very rare. 

However, for words ending with -in and denoting a device, the ien 
form is more common, e.g. for tulostin : tulostime|n (printer), tulostim|i| 
en is more common than tulostin|ten. 

For superlative forms like suurin : suurimman, the ien suffix is used, 
e.g. suurimpien. The ten suffix is used, as an alternative, only for some 
superlatives that have a locational meaning (concretely or 
figuratively), e.g. ylin : ylimpien ~ ylinten. 

Some two-syllable words have a consonant stem but take only an 
ien suffix, not a ten suffix. They include lohi : loh|ta : lohien, kansi : 
kant|ta : kansien, moni : mon|ta : monien, tuli : tul|ta : tulien, uusi : uut|ta 
: uusien, vuosi : vuot|ta : vuosien (very rarely vuotten). 

Words ending with As : AAn, such as asukas : asukkaan, usually 
have only iden and itten forms, such as asukkaiden ~ asukkaitten, even 
though they have a consonant stem, too, as in the partitive asukas|ta. 
However, for some words of this type, a ten form is used in sayings 
and in archaic style, e.g. kdsi : kdt|td : kasi ~ kdtten, with the latter 
form appearing in phrases like kdtten jalki and kdtten pddllepaneminen. 
Similarly, we have lammas : lampaa|n : lampaiden ~ lammasten, but the 
latter is limited to a few contexts like susi lammasten vaatteissa (wolf in 
sheep’s clothing). 

Words ending with e*, such as aine : aineen, can be interpreted as 
having a consonant stem, as in the partitive ainet|ta. However, a ten 
form such as ainetten is not used for them in modern standard Finnish. 
Instead, they have iden or (less often) itten in the genitive plural: 
aineiden ~ aineitten. 

A few words lack a consonant stem in the normal sense but can be 
said to have it for the purposes of forming the genitive plural: enkeli : 
enkelien ~ enkelten (angel), jumala : jumalien ~ jumalten (god), sankari : 
sankarien ~ sankarten. The ten forms are more or less poetic. 


Using -iden versus -ien or -jen in long words 

In words with three or more syllables, there are relatively 
complicated rules for choosing between the -iden and -ien or -jen 
suffixes. In some words, both are possible, e.g. paperi : papere|iden ~ 
paper|ien. In many words, only one of them is correct, e.g. lukija : 
lukijo|iden but opettaja : opettaj|ien. 

The iden suffix (and its variant itten) is possible, and maybe the 
only possible, for the word types listed below. For other words with 
three or more syllables, either ien or jen is used, depending on 
conditions described above. “Ending” refers to the ending of the word 
in the base form, nominative singular. 

* Words ending with CijA (where C denotes a consonant), e.g. 
opiskelija : opiskelijoiden (but e.g. opettaja : opettajien). 
Words ending with VCjA (where V denotes a vowel), e.g. vikunja : 
vikunjoiden. 
Words ending with eijA or AijA, e.g. armeija : armeijoiden, piraija : 
piraijoiden. 
Words ending with two vowels, e.g. idea : ideoiden, valtio : 
valtioiden. 
Words ending with IU, e.g. kokeilu : kokeiluiden. However, the jen 
suffix is more common, e.g. kokeilujen, except when the ending is 
CVIU, for which iden and jen are roughly equally common, e.g. 
palvelu : palvelujen ~ palveluiden. 
Words ending with li, mi, ni, ri, e.g. titteli : titteleiden, systeemi : 
systeemeiden, titaani : titaaneiden, paperi : papereiden. However, the 
ien suffix is also possible and common, and when the ending is 
preceded by two vowels, ien is considerably more common than 
iden, e.g. kriteeri : kriteerien ~ kriteereiden. There is variation across 
words; e.g. for hormoni, the only form is hormonien. 
Words ending with IA, nA, rA, e.g. sairaala : sairaaloiden, ikkuna : 
ikkunoiden, makkara : makkaroiden. For some words of these types, 
the jen suffix is also possible, e.g. sairaalojen, but usually rather 
rare. However, for the words jumala (god), miljoona (million), and 
persoona (personality, person), neither the iden suffix nor the jen 
suffix used, i.e. the forms are jumalien, miljoonien, persoonien. 
Words ending with kA or gA, but the jen suffix is roughly as 
common, e.g. katiska : katiskojen ~ katiskojen, kollega : kollegoiden ~ 
kollegojen. For words ending with kkA, the iden is suffix is usually 
much more common if the word has three syllables, e.g. klinikka : 
klinikoiden ~ klinikkojen, whereas in longer words, only jen is used, 
e.g. tematiikka : tematiikkojen. 
A few other other words ending with A, having both iden and jen as 
suffixes: navetta : navetoiden ~ navettojen (and its rare synonym 
ometta), savotta : savotoiden ~ savottojen, pohatta : pohattojen ~ 


pohatoiden, ulappa : ulapoiden ~ ulappojen. 

* Words ending with O, e.g. numero : numeroiden, henkilé : 
henkildiden. The jen suffix is also possible, e.g. numerojen and 
henkilojen, but very rarely used. However, there are some 
exceptions. For words ending with stO, the jen suffix is common, 
often much more common, e.g. kirjasto : kirjastojen ~ kirjastoiden. 
The same applies to words ending with kkO, especially when they 
are longer than three syllables, e.g. allergikko : allergikkojen ~ 
allergikoiden. Words ending with ttO have only the jen suffix, e.g. 
sulatto : sulattojen. 


An overview of the meanings of the genitive 

The genitive often indicates relations similar to those expressed using 
the “of” preposition in English, or sometimes with the “’s possessive”. 
Thus, an expression of the form A:n B often corresponds to “a/the B of 
A” or sometimes “A’s B” in English. However, the Finnish genitive has 
much wider use. Among other things, It is also often used when 
English has “at”, “in”, “for”, or some other preposition. 

The genitive has a high frequency of use largely due to its several 
meanings. This reflects its origin as a fusion of two or three cases that 
had different meanings. The meanings of the genitive can be grouped 
as follows: 

Possessive genitive, used mainly in attributes, e.g. Paavon talo 
(Paavo’s house), secondarily also in genitive predicatives, e.g. 
Tama talo in Paavon (This house is Paavo’s). 
Genitive as the case of a grammatical object, e.g. Ndin Paavon (1 
saw Paavo), or an object-like quantifier, e.g. Asuin siellad vuoden (I 
lived there a year). Together with the next item, this can be called 
objective genitive. 
Genitive as an attribute indicating the object of an action, 
expressed by a noun that is typically a derivation of a verb, e.g. 
Paavon erottaminen (firing of Paavo). 
Genitive indicating the agent in many modal expressions, as in 
Paavon pitdd mennd (Paavo has to go). Together with the next item, 
this can be called subjective genitive. 
Genitive indicating the agent in a clause equivalent, e.g. Tamd talo 
on Paavon rakentama (This house was built by Paavo). 
Genitive used in the first part of a closed compound. By its 
meaning, it can be possessive, objective, or subjective. 
Genitive used with most postpositions and prepositions, e.g. Paavon 
jdlkeen (after Paavo). 

* Genitive of an adjective as an attribute of another adjective or of 

an adverb, e.g. poikkeuksellisen kylmd (exceptionally cold). 

The following subsection describes the use of genitive attributes of 


nouns. Other meanings and uses of the genitive are described in other 
parts of this book, linked to in the above list. 


Meanings of genitive attributes 

The meaning of the genitive attribute can be described abstractly so 
that A:n B, where n is the genitive suffix, means a/the B associated 
with an/the A. Instead of “associated with” we might also say 
“relating to...”. This includes relations like “possessed by” and “part 
of”, but also many other relations. 

In the following examples, the first word is an attribute in the 
genitive: 

* Maijan isd (Maija’s father) 
talon katto (the roof of the house) 
kirjan sisalto (the content of the book) 
hallituksen toimenpiteet (the actions of the govenment) 
Waterloon taistelu (the battle of Waterloo) 
Oulun yliopiston professori (a professor at the University of Oulu); 
here the genitive attribute yliopiston has a genitive attribute, Oulun 
Nobelin palkinto (a/the Nobel prize) 
Maastrichtin sopimus (the Maastricht Treaty) 
Afrikan maat (the African countries) 
Brittein saaret (the British Isles; literally “islands of Brits”) 
fysiikan laboratorio (physical laboratory; literally “laboratory of 
physics”) 

* Vendjdn—Japanin sota (the Russo-Japanese war) 
Finnish often uses the genitive when English and other languages use 
an adjective derivation or just two nouns in basic form. For example, 
“Swedish prime minister” is Ruotsin pddministeri, where Ruotsin is the 
genitive of Ruotsi (Sweden), “two-family house” is kahden perheen talo, 
and “rapid reaction force” is nopean toiminnan joukot. 

The genitive is also often used for a general noun used in 
conjunction with a proper nown, such as Espoon kaupunki (city of 
Espoo) and suomen kieli (the Finnish language). These really mean “the 
city called Espoo” and “the language called suomi”, and the genitive is 
just part of a syntactic structure, without having any special meaning. 
Thus, although the genitive is here syntactically an attribute of a 
general noun, the word in genitive is logically the main word and the 
general noun just indicates its class. 


Ambiguous genitive attributes 

When a noun is derived from a transitive verb (i.e. a verb that may 
have an object), a genitive attribute may mean an object of the action, 
but it may also have one of the other meanings of the genitive. For 


example, an expression of the form A:n ryost6 could refer to a robbery, 
ryOsto, where the object A was stolen, or to a robbery made by the 
person A, or to a robbery that took place in the shop A, or to a robbery 
made in the city A. 

This sounds very confusing, but mostly the meaning of the word 
used in genitive restricts the alternatives. The expression as a whole, 
together with the context, normally makes only on interpretation 
possible. Yet, newspaper headings can be really ambiguous due to 
such issues, perhaps intentionally—to make people read more. For 
example, poliisin uhkailu may mean “threats against the police” or 
“threats made by the police”. 

A genitive attribute like tiukan linjan may mean “of strict policy”, so 
that tiukan linjan poliitikko is a politician who favors a strict policy in 
some issue. However, when associated with a noun derived from verb, 
the attribute may be ambiguos: tiukan linjan vastustajat may refer to 
opponents that have a strict policy or, very differently, to people who 
oppose a strict policy. 

In some expressions, ambiguities are avoided by using an open 
compound versus a closed (and hyphenated) compound. For example, 
Suomen suurldhettilds means a Finnish ambassador, whereas Suomen- 
suurldhettilds means an ambassador of another country in Finland, 
Britannian Suomen-suurldhettilds is a British ambassador in Finland. 
Somewhat similarly, Vendjdn poliikka means the politics in Russia or 
the policies of Russia, whereas Vendjdn-politiikka means politics or 
policies in dealing with Russia. 

There are situations where people avoid a genitive attribute even 
when no real ambiguity exists. Finnish grammars often describe the 
genitive as primarily indicating possession or even ownership. This has 
made people avoid the genitive when they feel that it would 
incorrectly suggest ownership. This explains expressions like the 
compound Mannerheim-risti (the Mannerheim cross) instead of 
Mannerheimin risti; cf. Yrjonristi (St. George’s cross), Viktorian risti 
(Victoria cross). 


80. Essive 


The essive suffix nA 


The essive suffix is always na or nd, e.g. talo : talo|na : talo|i|na, 
ihminen : ihmise|nd : ihmis|i|nd. As explained in section Vowel stem vs. 
consonant stem, many words have an alternative (often outdated or 
poetic) essive form based on a consonant stem, e.g. vuosi : vuote|na ~ 
yuon|na. 


Use of the essive 

The essive usually indicates some sort of role or state, which may be 
permanent or temporary. For example, “he worked as a teacher” is hdn 
tyoskenteli opettajana, with the last word opettaja (teacher) in the 
essive. Such an essive form refers to the subject of a clause, or 
sometimes to the “logical subject”, as in Minulla on tapana tydskennelld 
myohdan (I use to work late; literally “at me is as habit to work late”). 
It may also refer to the object, usually with no real risk of 
misunderstanding, as in Lahetin sen tavallisena kirjeend (I sent it as an 
ordinary letter). 

The essive can also be used as a predicative, as in Hdn on opettajana 
Turussa (He/she works as a teacher in Turku). It indicates temporary 
role or state, as opposite to sentences with the nominative such as Hdn 
on opettaja (He/she is a teacher). 

The essive is common in expressions like nuorena (as young) and 
vanhana (as old). Such expressions are usually translated into English 
using subordinate clauses, e.g. nuorempana pelasin paljon Sakkia as 
“when I was younger, I played chess a lot” (rather than “as 
younger...”). 

The essive is also used in expressions like Tadmd sopimus on tehty 
kahtena kappaleena (This contract has been made in two copies) and 
when expressing a unit, e.g. Paljonko maili on metreind? (How much is 
a mile in meters?) and Hinnat on ilmoitettu euroina (The prices are 
given in euros). However, for units, the inessive is used more often, 
e.g. metreissd, euroissa, and this is now accepted by language 
authorities. 

An expression in the essive sometimes expresses a cause or a reason, 
much like an “as ...” expression in English. Example: Punatukkaisena 
minun on valtettdvd polttamasta itsedni auringossa (As redheaded I need 
to avoid getting sunburnt). Here punatukkaisena does not mean “when 
I am redheaded” bu rather “because I am redheaded”. 

When the essive is used with the verb olla (to be), in a construct 
called predicative adverbial, it says that the state is temporary. For 
example, Olen sairas (I am sick) may indicate permanent or temporary 
property, whereas Olen sairaana means that I am sick at the moment, 
suggesting that the condition is temporary. 

The essive is used with verb pitdd in the meaning “to regard as” as 
the required case, as in pidin hdntd luotettavana (I regarded him as 
reliable). Such usage might be seen as indicating a state, in a way. 

The essive was originally a locative case, later mostly replaced by 
the inessive and the adessive, as explained in section Locational cases. 
The old meaning is still preserved in some adverbs, like kotona (at 
home) and ulkona (outside) and in comparatives of nouns, e.g. 
rannempana (closer to the shore). 


Moreover, the essive has temporal usage in some contexts, like 
maanantaina (on Monday); see Expressions of time. 


. si. Partitive 


The partitive suffixes A and tA 

The suffix of the partitive is either A or tA, according to rather 
complicated rules, described below separately for singular and for 
plural. In some descriptions, ttA is also mentioned as partitive suffix, 
but such forms are better described so that the first t is part of the 
stem. 

In spoken language, the A suffix of the partitive is often assimilated 
so that the actual suffix is *, i.e. the vowel before the suffix is 
prolonged, e.g. taloo (standard taloa), katuu (standard katua), hevosii 
(standard hevosia). A different, less common feature is that instead of a 
jA ending, mere i is used in spoken language, so that the form has no 
case suffix, just the plural suffix, e.g. taloi (standard taloja), katui 
(standard katuja). 

In many forms of spoken language, the suffix is the lengthening of 
the last vowel of the stem, if the suffix is A in standard Finnish. 
Example: kivi : kivee : kivii instead of standard kivi : kived : kivid. 


Form of the partitive in singular 
In partitive singular, the suffix is A for most words, e.g. poika|a, talo|a, 
risti|d. The suffix is appended to the inflection stem, so the stem vowel 
may be different from the base form, e.g. veli : velje|n : velje|d. 
The tA suffix is used for 
words that end with a long vowel or a diphthong in nominative 
singular, e.g. maa|ta, tie|td 
words that end with iO, e.g. radiota, keitti6td (though in spoken 
language, the forms radioo, keittid6 are often used instead) 
words with a consonant stem, e.g. kieli : kiele|n : kiel|td, ihminen : 
ihmise|n : ihmis|td 
other words that end with a consonant in nominative singular, e.g. 
taivas|ta, mies|td, puhelin|ta 
single-syllable pronoun stems, e.g. tdmd : ta|td. 
The tA suffix is also used for some other types of words in older 
language and in dialects, e.g. eldmdtd, ainoata instead of modern 
standard Finnish eldmdd, ainoaa. 

Especially in words ending with eA in standard language, the tA 
suffix is common in spoken language. The reason to this is that their 


stems end with ee, e.g. colloquial korkee : korkeeta instead of standard 
korkea : korkeaa (~ korkeata). 

For words that end with e and boundary gemination in the 
nominative and with een in genitive singular, the partitive singular 
ends with ttA. The situation is best described so that the first t is part 
of the word stem, as it historically is, e.g. venex : venee|n : venet|td. This 
only happens for words ending with e* and for the truly exceptional 
word ori: oriin : oritta (stallion). In contrast, we have e.g. nalle : nalle|n 
: nalle|a (with no boundary gemination in the base form). 

A few words have a simplification of a consonant pair before tA: 
lapsi : lapsen : lasta (instead of lapsta), veitsi : veitsen : veistd (instead of 
veitstd), peitsi : peitsen : peistd. 

For some words that have a consonant stem, the partitive can 
alternatively be formed from the vowel stem, e.g. toimi : toime|a (~ 
toin|ta). Such forms are rare, with the exception of niemi : nieme|d (~ 
nien|td). 

The words meri (sea) and veri (blood) have irregular partitive 
singular forms in the sense that the suffix vowel is a: merta and verta. 
These are an exception to vowel harmony rules; other forms of these 
words have regular front vowel suffixes, e.g. meressd and veressd. 


Form of the partitive in plural 
The basic rules for forming the partitive plural are: 

* The suffix is tA, if the inflection stem in singular ends with two 
vowels, e.g. radio : radio|i|ta. 

* Otherwise, the suffix is A, e.g. poika : poik|i|a. There is usually 
some change in the last vowel of stem; in the example, the vowel a 
is lost. 

* If the case suffix is A and the plural suffix i would appear between 
two vowels, it is changed to j, e.g. talo|j|a. 

* There are several exceptions in words with three syllables or more, 
described later in this section. 

Changes in the final vowel of the stem are very common, e.g. maa : 
maji|ta, tie : te|i|td, valas : valaa|n : vala|i|ta, upea : upe|i|ta, e.g. poika : 
poja|n : poik|i|a, hevonen : hevose|n : hevos|i|a. The changes are 
described in detail in section Vowel changes before an i suffix. The 
changes also apply to forms where j appears instead of i. For example, 
the inflection kala : kalo|j|a can be described so that we first append 
the plural suffix i, causing the stem change from kala to kalo-, and 
and the case suffix a, yielding kalo|i|a; and as the last step we replace i 
by j. 

There is considerable variation in words with three syllables or 
more. They often have the tA suffix either instead of the A suffix or as 
an alternative to it, e.g. lukija : lukijo|i|ta, mansikka : mansiko|i|ta, 
omena : omeno|i|ta ~ omen|i|a, yksiko|i|ta ~ yksikk6|j|a. (Note that 
forms like yksikoitd exceptionally have weak grade in consonant 
gradation.) This variation is complicated and depends on the ending of 
the stem, on the number of syllables in it, and on the length of its 
penultimate (last but one) syllable. 

Many descriptions of Finnish present several rules on the partitive 
plural, yet do not cover all of the variation. For such reasons, the 
partitive plural is one of the thematic forms given in dictionaries of 
Finnish. When learning Finnish as a foreign language, you can thus 
choose to learn the form separately for each word, or to learn some 
rules of thumbs that cover some common types of words. 

The following table summarizes the formation of the partitive plural 
of words with three or more syllables in their stem. The table lists, 
by word ending, the types of words that have a tA suffix at least as 
an alternative. Other words have an A suffix. In the first column of the 
table, C denotes any consonant, and V denotes any vowel. The second 
column describes the relative frequency of the tA suffix in words of the 
given type. The phrase “fifty-fifty” means that it is about as common 
as the A suffix, whereas “often” means that it is less common. 
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For stems ending with -IA, -nA, -rA, the tA suffix is usually either the 
only one or clearly more common. However, the A suffix appears as a 
relatively common alternative, if the penultimate syllable is long and 
open, i.e. ends with a long vowel or a diphthong, e.g. sairaala : 
sairaaloita ~ sairaaloja. There is a small set of words that have, along 
with normal forms with the tA or A suffix, a form with the A suffix so 
that the final vowel of the stem is lost, e.g. omena : omenoita ~ omenoja 
~ omenia. In this set, most words have variant ending with -OjA as a 
theoretical possibility only, e.g. hattara : hattaroita ~ hattaria ~ 
hattaroja (theoretical). 

Adjectives ending with -nA have only the -A suffix, e.g. ihana : 
ihania. 

The words jumala (god), miljoona (million), and persoona 
(personality, person) are exceptional: their plural stems are jumali-, 
miljooni-, and persooni- (instead of jumaloi- etc.), e.g. adessive plural 


jumalilla. Their partitive plural has always the suffix -a, i.e. jumalia, 
miljoonia, persoonia. 

Partitive plural forms with a tA suffix are occasionally produced 
even by native speakers for words not covered by the rules above, 
such as pohatta : pohatoita (instead of the normal pohattoja). Some of 
such forms are mentioned in parentheses in dictionaries like 
Kielitoimiston sanakirja and might therefore be considered as correct, 
but rare. 


Use of the partitive 

The partitive has several meanings and uses: 

* It indicates the partiality of a grammatical object. E.g. the 
sentence sdin omenaa has such an object, and it would normally 
be translated as “I was eating an apple”. In contrast, sdin omenan 
contains a total object (with the object in the genitive), meaning 
that the entire apple was eaten, and it could be translated as “I ate 
an apple” or “I ate the apple”, depending on the context. This is 
described in more detail in section Marking the object. 

Partiality can also mean incompleted action as opposite to 
completed action, for which genitive, nominative, or accusative 
forms for the object are used. For example, Etsin kirjaa, with the 
partitive, means “I was looking for a/the book” (though it could 
also be present tense), whereas Etsin kirjan, with the genitive, 
means “I looked up a/the book”, i.e. the book was searched for and 
actually found. 

The partitive is also used in an object-like quantifier according to 
the same rules as in an object, e.g. Asuin sielld useita vuosia (I lived 
there for many years). 

The partitive is used as the case of a subject in some types of 
presence clauses (existential clauses), e.g. Poyddlld on kirjoja (There 
are books on the table). The conditions for this are discussed in 
section Cases of the subject. 

* The partitive is used (in singular!) with numerals, e.g. kolme taloa 
“three houses” and in other expressions for quantity, e.g. monta 
taloa “several houses”. 

For mass nouns, the partitive is used as an attribute in expressions 
that refer to a specific share of the mass, as in kuppi kahvia (a cup 
of coffee) or, more formally, kupillinen kahvia (a cupful of coffee). 
In an expression like kaksi lasia viinid (two glasses of wine) there 
are two partitives: in the quantity expression kaksi lasia and in the 
mass noun expression viinid. 

The partitive is often the case of a predicative, e.g. Lasissa on viiniad 
(There is wine in the glass). 

In comparisons, the partitive can be used instead of the word kuin 


(than) to express against what the comparison is made, e.g. the 
partitive sokeria in Tamd on sokeria makeampaa ~ Tdmd on 
makeampaa kuin sokeri (This is sweeter than sugar). 

In old idiomatic use, the partitive may express cause or reason, 
especially when it is a state of mind or treat in a personality, e.g. 
Han teki sen ilkeyttadn (He did it out of malice). This applies to 
verbs describing actions. In such contexts, the word may have an 
attribute, e.g. pelkkdd ilkeyttddn (out of mere malice). It is also 
possible to use the elative, without a possessive suffix, e.g. pelkdsta 
ilkeydestd. 

The partitive is used with some prepositions and postpositions, e.g. 
ennen joulua (before Christmas), ilman autoa (without a car), minua 
kohtaan (towards me, to me), kohti taloa ~ taloa kohti (towards the 
house), ldhelld taloa (near the house), tietd pitkin (along the road), 
huomista varten (for tomorrow), seindd vasten ~ vasten seindd 
(against the wall). 

The original locational use (corresponding to “from”) of the 
partitive is reflected in some adverb-like words like alempaa (from 
below, from a lower position) and for comparatives of nouns, e.g. 
rannempaa (from closer to the shore). See Locational cases. 


Partitive as grammatically required case 

In many situations, the partitive is simply the grammatical form 
required by the verb, as in rakastan sinua “I love you”. This does not 
mean partiality of love but rather reflects the continuous nature of 
love. In exceptional contexts, such verbs might be used with a “total” 
object, e.g. Rakastan sinut kuoliaaksi is the Finnish name of the movie 
“T Love You to Death”. Generally, a verb that expresses some state of 
mind or attitude has its object in the partitive, e.g. ihailen hdntd (I 
admire him), kunnioitan heitd (I respect them). 

Many common phrases used as standalone wishes consist of just an 
adjective and a noun in the partitive, involving an implied verb like 
toivotan (I wish). Example: Hyvdd huomenta (Good morning), often 
shortened to just Huomenta. The noun huomen (morning) is hardly 
used in other contexts in modern language; normally morning is aamu. 


82. Translative 


The translatives suffixes ksi and kse- 

The suffix of the translative is ksi, but before a possessive suffix it is 
changed to kse, e.g. taloksi but talokseni, taloksesi, talokseen (~ 
taloksensa) etc. 


Use of the translative 

The translative may indicate the result of a state or role transition, e.g. 
tulla opettajaksi (to become a teacher), muuttaa vesi viiniksi (to turn 
water to wine), hdnet valittiin presidentiksi (he was elected president), 
Suomi julistettiin itsendiseksi (Finland was declared independent), kirja 
kddnnettiin suomeksi (the book was translated into Finnish), sd@ muuttui 
koleaksi (the weather became chilly), vaihdoin dollarit euroiksi (1 
changed the dollars to euros). 

The translative is also used in contexts like Nettotulo jdi pieneksi 
(The net income was low), which says the same as Nettotulo oli pieni 
but suggests that the income was expected to be higher. Compare this 
with the use of essive, as in Nettotulo pysyi pienend, which also says the 
same thing but may suggests a more permanent condition, 
continuation of previous trend. 

The translative may also be used about something new that is 
made, expressing its intended role or property. Examples: Aita on 
rakennettu suojaksi hirvid vastaan (The fence has been built to be a 
protection against elks), Kaikki ihmiset on luotu tasa-arvoisiksi (All men 
have been created equal). 

When used with the verb olla, the translative can be used in the 
meaning being suitable, adequate, or fit for some position. The person 
or other entity that is so characterized is expressed by a word in the 
elative (-stA case). Usually the sentence is negative or presents 
doubtful question. Examples: Hdnestd ei ole johtajaksi (He is not fit for 
a position of a boss, he wouldn’t be a good boss), Onkohan hdnestd 
johtajaksi? (Would he really be fit for a position of a boss?). 

Often the translative corresponds to the preposition “to” or “for” in 
the meaning “for the purpose of...”, e.g. tulla avuksi (to come to help), 
esittdd perusteluksi (to present as a rationale), ostaa ruokaa sunnuntaiksi 
(to buy food for Sunday), syddd puuroa aamiaiseksi (to have porrage for 
breakfast). This also applies to more abstract notions, e.g. hdnen 
hyvdkseen (for his benefit) and Jumalan kunniaksi (for the glory of 
God). The translative of the I infinitive of a verb mosty expresses 
purpose, e.g. saadakseen (in order to get). 

In an expression like Hdn teki sen hyvin aloittelijaksi (He did it well 
for a beginner), the translative corresponds to the English preposition 
“for” in the sense “in regard to being...”. In such usage, the translative 
can also associated with an adjective or a noun, e.g. terve ikdisekseen 
(healthy for his age), liian vanha uutiseksi (too old for news). 

The translative may also relate to regarding or calling something or 
someone as something. We can say, using the essive, piddn hdnta 
ystdvdnd (I regard him as a friend), but we say, using the translative, 
luulin hdntd ystdvdksi (I took him for a friend) and sanoin hdntd 
viisaaksi (I called him wise). Verbs used with the translative include 


ehdottaa (nominate, propose), hyvdksyd (accept), kutsua (call, name), 

kuvitella (imagine), luulla (incorrectly take as), nimetd (name), olettaa 

(assume), sanoa (say, call), todeta (state, establish), tuntea (feel; 

recognize). 

Translative forms of ordinal numerals are used when enumerating 
items in narration: ensimmdiseksi ~ ensiksi, toiseksi, kolmanneksi, etc. 
(first, second, third, etc.). To some extent, the Latin expressions pro 
primo, pro secundo, pro tertio, etc. are used instead in formal style. 
The translative has many other uses in phrases, e.g.: 
sano se suomeksi (say it in Finnish); here suomeksi = suomen kielelld 
* sain sen lahjaksi (I got it as a present) 
asettua taloksi (to settle down) 

* toistaiseksi (for now) 

* pyydan anteeksi (I apologize), often shortened to anteeksi; the 
theoretical base form is anne, but the translative is the only form 
used 

* olla ihmisiksi (to behave decently, “like human beings”) 

- ilmaiseksi (for free), the translative of ilmainen (free of cost) 

onneksi (luckily), the translative of onni (luck); but the expression 

Onneksi olkoon means “Congratulations” 

« miksi (why), the translative of mikd (what) 

tueksi (in support of ), the translative of tuki (support), e.g. 

vaatimuksen tueksi (in support of the claim) 


Thus, the translative is used in expressions like sanoa suomeksi (to say 
in Finnish) and kaantaa suomeksi (to translate into Finnish). But if the 
language is expressed with two words, like suomen kieli instead of just 
suomi, the adessive and the allative are used: sanoa suomen kielelld, 
kddantdd suomen kielelle. 

Many translative forms, such as aluksi (for a start, to begin with), 
have become more or less adverbs, though they may still be treated 
and used like noun forms, too, e.g. hyvdksi aluksi (for a good start). 
Some dictionaries have them as separate entries, described as adverbs, 
but they might also be described only under an entry for the noun, in 
this case alku (start), if at all. 

Old locational use (corresponding to “to, into”) of the translative is 
reflected in some adverb-like words like alemmaksi (down, to a lower 
position), which is the translative of alempi (lower). It is also used for 
comparatives of nouns, e.g. rannemmaksi (to a place closer to the 
shore). 

The translative also denotes time in some contexts, e.g. kahdeksi 
viikoksi (for two weeks), maanantaiksi (by Monday). See Expressions of 
time. 


Special usage with tulla and saada 

The translative has special idiomatic use in participles together with 
the verb tulla, which in this context means “to become” rather than “to 
come”, or the verb saada. The use is best described with examples: 

* Tulin sanoneeksi means “I accidentally/unintentionally said”. The 
phrase contains the past participle sanonut, so literally it means “I 
became one that has said”. Often the phrase implies some regret or 
mistake, like letting slip a rash comment. However, it may also 
indicate that something was unplanned, or it may just soften a 
question: Tulitko kdyneeksi Espoossa? means more or less “Did you 
perchance visit Espoo?” 

Tapauksesta tulee kuluneeksi viisi vuotta (Soon it will be five years 
since the event). Here tulla is in present tense form, actually 
referring to near future. This is just a statement with no 
“unplanned” tone; it just says that a certain duration has passed. 
Pdatos tuli tehdyksi (The decision was accidentally made), with the 
translative of the passive past participle tehty, usually suggests 
something unintentional or even mistaken. However, it may also 
have a purely passive meaning, “was made”, and it is used instead 
of a 4th person statement like Pddtés tehtiin for syntactic reasons; 
see Finite passive forms in Finnish for more details. Compare this 
with the phrase Pddtés tuli tehtyd, with the partitive, clearly 
indicating an unintentional action; this phrase type was earlier 
regarded as dialectal but has been approved since the 1970s. The 
translative is common in this context in Eastern dialects, the 
partitive in Western dialects. 

Pddtos saatiin tehdyksi (The decision was made). This suggests that 
there were difficulties or delays. In English, we might say 
something like “We managed to make the decision” or “The 
decision was eventually made”. Here, too, the partitive can 
alternatively be used, e.g. Pddt6s saatiin tehtyd. 


83. Inessive 


The inessive suffix ssA 

The inessive is always formed with the suffix ssa or ssd, but the stem 
often changes, in ways described elsewhere in this book. Moreover, in 
plural, the inessive suffix is preceded by the plural suffix i. Example: 
kukka : kuka|ssa : kuk|i|ssa (flower : in flower : in flowers). 


Meanings of inessive 
The inessive usually refers to being in (inside, within) something, in a 


concrete or abstract sense. Examples: talossa (in a/the house), 
tammikuussa (in January), vaikeuksissa (in a trouble; literally: in 
difficulties). Regarding its use to express time, see Expressions of time. 

The inessive thus mostly corresponds to the preposition “in”, but 
may also correspond to e.g. “at”, e.g. koulussa corresponds to “at 
school”. 

The inessive is also used in contexts where it means being in close 
contact with or attached to something, as in kdsineet kddessd (with 
gloves on; literally: gloves in hand). Section Locational cases covers 
such uses of the inessive as well as other idiomatic usage. 


84. Elative 


The elative suffix stA 

The elative is always formed with the suffix sta or std, but the stem 
often changes, in ways described elsewhere in this book. In plural, the 
elative suffix is preceded by the plural suffix i. Example: kukka : kuka| 
sta : kuk|i|sta (flower : from flower : from flowers). 


Meanings of elative 

The elative often corresponds to the English proposition “from” and 
usually refers to being moved away from something, in a concrete or 
abstract sense. Examples: talosta (from a/the house), tammikuusta 
alkaen (from January onwards), selvitd vaikeuksista (to pull through a 
trouble; literally: get clear from difficulties). 

The elative is also used in contexts where it means leaving a state of 
being in close contact with or attached to something, as in ottaa 
kdsineet kddestd (to take gloves off; literally: to take gloves from hand). 
Section Locational cases covers such uses of the inessive. 

In addition, the elative is used in the following meanings: 

To mean “through...” in some contexts, e.g. Hdn tuli takaovesta (He 
came through the backdoor). 

To specify the subject of a change, e.g. Hdnestd tuli poliitikko (He 
became a politician; literally: from him came politician). 

To refer to origin or material, e.g. Maja on rakennettu puusta (The 
cottage is made of wood. 

To indicate the source of information in expressions like Tieddn sen 
kokemuksesta (I know it from experience). 

To indicate the reason for gratitude, e.g. Kiitos neuvosta (Thanks for 
the advice). 

To express theme or topic, as in Puhuimme asiasta (We talked about 
the matter, We discussed the matter). In such usage, it often 


corresponds to the English preposition “about” or “on”. 

* To mention a cause, as in Han teki sen pelkdstd ilkeydestd (He did it 
out of mere malice). The partitive, e.g. pelkkdd ilkeyttddn, has the 
same meaning in such usage. 

* To indicate a group or entity that something is a member or a part 
of, often corresponding to the English preposition “of”. Examples: 
viisi meistd (five of us), osa maasta (part of a/the country). 

* To refer to the source of a statement, opinion etc. , as in minusta 
“in my opinion” or the longer minun mielestdni (literally: from my 
mind). 

+ With some verbs that mean e.g. being fond of or liking something 
or someone. We say Piddn sinusta (I like you), or, using a colloquial 
verb and colloquial forms, Md tykkddn susta. The background is 
probably that the verb pitdd means concretely “to keep hold of”, so 
Piddn sinusta originally meant “I’m keeping hold of you”. Another 
example is Olen kiinnostunut sinusta (I am interested in you). 


85. Illative 


The illative suffixes *n, h*n, seen, siin 

The suffix of the illative has several forms, e.g. kala : kala|an : kalo|i| 
hin (fish), puu : puu|hun : pu|i|hin (tree), and vene : venee|seen : vene|i| 
siin (fish). The suffixes can be described as *n, h*n, seen, and siin, 
where the asterisk * denotes a vowel that is identical with the 
preceding vowel. 

When the suffix is *n, it phonetically means that the last vowel 
before it is lengthened and then an n is appended. 

The illative suffixes used for a word are determined by the 
inflection stem of the word. However, in some words, either h*n or 
seen can be used in singular and either hin on siin in plural. 

In foreign words that end with a long vowel or diphthong, the suffix 
h*n may have the vowel either according to the pronunciation or 
according to the spelling of the base word. For example, the illative of 
fondue [fondyy] can be either fonduehyn or fonduehen, and the illative 
of jockey This awkward situation can often be avoided by using 
alternative word forms adapted to Finnish writing, such as fondyy : 
fondyyhyn. 

In foreign words that end with a short vowel written in a manner 
different from Finnish spelling, the vowel used in the *n ending is 
usually the last written vowel. For example, the illative of smoothie 
[smuudi] is smoothieen [smuudiin], though this form can also be 
written as if the base form were pronounced with ie at the end, i.e. 
smoothiehen. 


The original illative suffix has probably been zen, but the z sound 
(now absent in Finnish) has partly developed to s, partly to h, which 
has often vanished. Moreover, the e has widely been assimilated to the 
preceding vowel. 


Choice of suffix in singular 
The rules for selecting the singular suffix are: 

* If the inflection stem consists of one syllable only, the suffix is 
always h*n. Words of this type usually have a long vowel or a 
diphthong, e.g. maa : maa|han, tie : tie|hen, or they are pronoun 
stems, e.g. tdmd : td|hdn (the inflection stem of tdmd is 
exceptionally td). 

If the inflection stem ends with a short vowel (not part of a 
diphthong), the suffix is *n. Example kivi : kive|en. In poetry and in 
Ostrobothnian dialects, the h*n suffix may appear instead, e.g. talo| 
hon instead of the standard talo|on. 

If the inflection stem ends with a long vowel, the suffix is seen, 
e.g. vene : venee|seen, kaipuu : kaipuu|seen, sairas : sairaa|seen. 

If the inflection stem ends with a diphthong, the suffix is h*n. 
Words of this type are loanwords, but they include old and 
common loanwords like torstai : torstai|hin. 

The inflection stem cannot end with a consonant. Words ending with a 
consonant in the basic form have a vowel stem used in inflection, e.g. 
lyhyt : lyhye|n : lyhye|en, or they are foreign words with a binding 
vowel i, hence take the in suffix, e.g. Oxford : Oxfordi|n : Oxfordi|in. 


Choice of suffix in plural 
In plural, the illative suffix is always preceded by an i acting as the 
plural suffix. Therefore the illative suffix is in, hin, or siin as follows: 

- If the suffix in seen in singular, it is siin in plural, e.g. ohje : ohjee| 
seen : ohje|i|siin, vapaa : vapaa|seen : vapali|siin. However, in these 
words, the hin suffix is possible, too, but mostly rare; e.g. ohjeihin 
and vapaihin are accepted, but very rare. 

For words in inflection types hame : hameen 48, vieras : vieraan 41, 
vapaa : vapaan 17, korkea : korkean 15, kuollut : kuolleen 47, the 
suffix is siin, but hin is a permitted alternative, though very rare. 
E.g. hame : hame|i|siin ~ hame|i|hin. 

In a small set of words ending with Ut (see below), the suffix is siin 
or, less often, hin, e.g. kevyt : kevy|i|siin ~ kevy]i|hin. 

Otherwise if the plural suffix iis part of a diphthong, the suffix is 
hin, e.g. maa : ma|ji|hin, talo : talo|i|ssa : talo|i|hin, tie : te|i|hin. 
Otherwise the suffix is in, e.g. kivi : kiv|i|in. Words of this type lose 
the final vowel of the stem before the plural suffix, e.g. kivi : kive| 


ssd : kiv|i|ssd. 


Illative of words ending with Ut 

There is a small set of words that end with ut or yt in the basic form 
without being participles of verbs (such as sanonut): ainut, airut, ehyt, 
immyt, kevyt, kytkyt, kdtkyt, lyhyt, ohut, olut, neitsyt, tiehyt. They have 
an inflection stem with an e instead of the t. Since ue and ye are not 
diphthongs in this position, the illative suffix is *n, e.g. kevyt : kevye|n: 
kevye|en. In plural, both siin and hin are possible, the former being 
more common; e.g. kevy|i|siin ~ kevy|i|hin. 

However, this inflection type is very often confused with the type of 
words ending with Ue, with inflection stem ending with Uee, e.g. 
puolue : puoluee|n : puoluee|seen. This causes illatives like kevyeeseen. 
Though still substandard, they are described in the modern descriptive 
grammar Iso suomen kielioppi. 


Illatives of loanwords and foreign words 

When the stem ends with a short vowel, the suffix is *n, and here * 
stands for the final vowel letter, even if its pronunciation differs from 
Finnish rules. Examples: Alaska : Alaskaan, Sydney [sidni] : Sydneyyn 
[sidniin], Loire [luaar] : Loireen [luaareen] ~ [luaariin]. As the last 
example shows, a mute final e is doubled in writing, but the 
pronunciation may be [ee] or [ii]. 

When the stem ends with a diphthong, the suffix is h*n. Words of 
this type are rare, e.g. Weihai : Weihaihin. Words like Marseille and 
Versailles have traditionally been interpreted as ending with a 
diphthong, e.g. Marseille [marsei] : Marseillehin [marseihin], but now 
they may be treated as ending with [j], e.g. Marseille [marsej] : 
Marseilleen [marsejiin]. On the other hand, the latter spelling may be 
used even when the pronunciation is traditional. 

When the stem ends with a long vowel, the suffix can be h*n or 
seen. The rules for this are: 

* In foreign words, including foreign names, the suffix is h*n, e.g. 
gourmet : gourmet’hen [ gurmee : gurmeehen], Bjorké : Bjorkohon 
[bjork66 : bj6rk66h6n], Po : Pohon [poo : poohon]. 

* In adapted loanwords, both suffixes are possible, but seen is usually 
more common, e.g. milj6d : milj6dseen ~ milj6oh6n, trokee : 
trokeeseen : trokeehen. 

When the suffix is h*n, the vowel in it is written according to Finnish 
orthography. Thus, although the vowel sound is the same as the final 
vowel sound of the base word, the letter need not match the final 
vowel letter. Example: chateau [Satoo] : chdteauhon [Satoohon]. 
However, sometimes the final letter is used, e.g. spray [spreihin] : 


sprayhin ~ sprayhyn [spreihin], and this is implicitly accepted: it is 
described as an allowed variant in Kielitoimiston sanakirja. 

If the spelling of the basic form ends with a consonant but the 
pronunciation in a vowel, an apostrophe is used between it and the 
illative suffix, like for other suffixes. Example: gourmet [gurmee] : 
gourmet’hen [gurmeehen]. 

Foreign words that end with a long vowel have typically the final 
vowel stressed in the original language. This may explain why they 
take the h*n suffix: the inflection follows the pattern of one-syllable 
words with a long, stressed vowel, as in maa : maahan. 

Loanwords that are more adapted to the Finnish language tend to 
be inflected according to the pattern of Finnish words with an 
unstressed long vowel, e.g. takuu : takuu|seen. 

Such processes of adaptation are reflected in words like gurmee, 
which is the word gourmet written as an adapted loanword. For it, 
alternative illative forms exist: gurmeehen ~ gurmeeseen. 


Specialties in illatives of proper names 
Illatives of proper names have some specialties: 

* The illative of Lontoo (London) is exceptionally Lontooseen, i.e. it is 

inflected like normal Finnish words. 

* In standard Finnish, the name TOol6 (an area in Helsinki) has the 
illative T6dl66n. However, the name has a long final vowel in 
Swedish, and therefore the form Tddlddseen may also be heard. 
The name Thaimaa (Thailand) is a compound word, with the 
Finnish word maa (country) as the second component. The correct 
illative is thus Thaimaahan. However, the name is often treated as 
if it were not compound, and the illative Thaimaaseen is common 
(but substandard). 


Consonant gradation in illative 
In words that have consonant gradation, the grade is strong in illative 
forms, even when basic gradation rules would imply weak grade, e.g. 
kunta : kunta|an : kunt|ilin, as opposite to weak grade in many other 
case forms: kunna|ssa, kunn|i|ssa etc. The reason is that these forms 
originally had (and still have in some dialects) an h, e.g. kuntahan : 
kuntihin. 

However, the weak grade is also possible in illative plural forms of 
some words: 

* Words ending with kkO or kkA. The weak grade is more common 
in words that have three syllables in the basic form, e.g. yksikko : 
yksikoihin ~ yksikkoihin. In longer words, the strong grade is more 
common, e.g. allergikko : allergikkoihin ~ allergikoihin. 


* Some words ending with kki, e.g. suosikki : suosikkeihin ~ 
suosikeihin. The strong grade is much more common, though. 

* The word navetta (cowshed): navetoihin ~ navettoihin. The weak 
grade is more common. 


Meanings of illative 

The illative often corresponds to the English proposition “into” or “to” 
and usually refers to being moved into something, in a concrete or 
abstract sense. Examples: taloon (into a/the house), tammikuuhun asti 
(until January), joutua vaikeuksiin (to get into trouble). 

The illative is also used in contexts where it means entering a state 
of being in close contact with or attached to something, as in panna 
kdsineet kdteen (to put gloves on; literally: to put gloves into hand). 
Section Locational cases covers such uses of the illative. 

The illative also has many grammatical uses, as in Rakastuin sinuun 
(I fell in love with you) and Uskon Jumalaan (I believe in God). The 
verb uskoa, when used to express faith, does not normally have an 
object; instead, an adverbial in the illative is used. Similarly we say 
e.g. Luotan sinuun (I trust on you). The verb kuulua (to belong) takes 
the illative when it expresses that something is part of something else, 
e.g. Hintaan kuuluu aamiainen (The price includes breakfast); when it 
means belonging to someone, it takes the allative (-lle case), e.g. Tamd 
kuuluu Annalle (This belongs to Anna). Other grammatical uses of the 
illative include the following: 

* kylldstyd pikaruokaan (to get bored of fast food) 

* mennd naimisiin (to get married) 
rakastua opettajaansa (to fall in love with one’s teacher) 
tottua hevosiin (to get used to horses, to get familiar with horses) 
tutustua naapureihin (to get acquainted with neighbors) 
vastata kysymykseen (to answer a question); cf. vastata minulle (to 
answer to me) 
verrata aiempiin tuloksiin (to compare with previous results) 


86. Adessive 


The adessive suffix IlA 

The suffix of the adessive is always Ila or [ld in standard Finnish, e.g. 
talo : talo|lla : talo|i|lla, mies : miehe|lld : mieh|i|lld. In dialects and 
other forms of spoken language, the suffix may appear as shortened to 
Il or 1, e.g. talol. 


Meanings of the adessive 


The adessive has several uses including 
* expressions for being on, in, at, or near something, e.g. pdydadlld (on 
the table), Vantaalla (in Vantaa), lomalla (on vacation); these and 
similar uses are described in section Locational cases 
* expressions for time, e.g. viime viikolla (last week); see Expressions 
of time 
¢ indication of instrument or method, as in kirveelld (with an ax), 
leikkauksella (with surgery; with a cut) 
* indication of manner or mode, as in ilolla (with delight) 
* possessive expressions like minulla on “I have” (literally, “at me 
there is”), when the possessor is a living being 
* expressions like kahvi kermalla “coffee with cream”, even though 
such usage has been regarded as substandard. 
Thus, the adessive is a case with many meanings. In analyzing a 
sentence, you may need to postpone the study of adessive forms to a 
point where you have analyzed most of the other words, to establish a 
context for the interpretation. 


Adessive corresponding to “with” 

Much of the use of the adessive corresponds to the English preposition 
“with”, or maybe “by”. The use of the adessive for expressing tool or 
method has always been accepted, but there has been a lot of debate 
about the suitability of use where the adessive expresses just a manner 
or mode or even corresponds to “accompanied with”. 

It has been argued that usage like ilolla are imitations of foreign 
expressions. However, in many contexts, it is difficult to find good 
replacements. For example, the word iloisesti (an sti adverb derivation 
of iloinen : iloisen “merry”) would be accepted by all, but it is longer 
than ilolla and does not quite mean the same thing. The language 
authorities have now widely accepted uses of the adessive such as 
ilolla. 


Adessive as an attribute 

Expressions such as “coffee with cream” have no simple equivalent in 
Finnish. Although kahvi kerman kanssa would be a literal translation, 
“good Finnish” as recommended in old guides uses phrases like kerman 
kanssa only as an adverbial relating to a verb, not as an attribute of a 
noun. Sometimes kera, an otherwise dated synonym for kanssa, is 
suggested, but kahvi kerman kera has not been used much. 

Most often, people just say and write kahvi kermalla and similarly 
lohta sienikastikkeella (salmon with mushroom sauce) etc. when 
expressing things served or used with some add-on. Previously, 
expressions like kahvi ja kerma (coffee and cream) were recommended 


in language guides instead of kahvi kermalla. Such recommendations 
have had little effect. 

However, extending the use of the adessive as an attribute to other 
contexts may still be regarded as substandard—and a frequent source 
of language jokes. People understand what myydddn huoneisto 
parvekkeella means: a flat with a balcony is being sold; yet it can be 
jocularly misinterpreted as referring to a flat on a balcony or other 
ways. Here huoneisto ja parveke would be unacceptable, since the 
balcony is sold as part of the flat. Thus, in formal style, a relative 
clause is needed: huoneisto, jossa on parveke. 


Adessive expressing vehicle 

According to old style guides, the use of adessive for vehicles was 
restricted to situations where you controlled the vehicle, using it as an 
instrument. You would say menin sinne autolla (I traveled there by car) 
when you drove the car, but menin sinne autossa, if you just rode the 
car. Such distinctions are not made any more; you can say autolla even 
when you were just a passenger. It is, however, possible to say autossa, 
too, when you think of a car as an environment. 


Adessive expressing quantity of change 

The adessive also expresses the quantity of a change, e.g. Asukasluku 
kasvoi tuhannella (The population increased by one thousand). This, 
and the use of cases of an object for similar purposes, is described in 
section Object-like quantifiers . 


87. Ablative 


The ablative suffix ItA 


The suffix of the ablative is always Ita or Itd, e.g. talo : talo|lta: taloi|lta, 
mies : miehe|Itd: mieh|i|Itd. 


Meanings of the ablative 

The ablative typically corresponds to the preposition “from” and 
indicates movement from somewhere or from the surface of 
something. Examples: Hdn tuli Vantaalta (He came from Vantaa), Otin 
omenan poydaltd (I took an apple from the table). Such usage is 
described in section Locational cases. 

The ablative also expresses transfering something from the 
possession of someone, as in Sain Jussilta omenan “I got an apple from 
Jussi”, as well as lack of possession. See Expressions for having 
something. 


The ablative is also used to express the following relations: 

The person who is asked to give or do something, e.g. Pyysin 
Villelta auton lainaksi (I asked Ville to lend me his car, literally “I 
asked from Ville car for loan”), Pyyddn sinulta anteeksi (I ask you to 
forgive me). Such usage is a natural extension to the use of the 
ablative for expressing transfer of possession. 

The person who is successful or unsuccessful in doing something, 
e.g. Meiltahdn tamd kdy (We can well do it, literally “from us this 
goes”). 

The person who loses something, e.g. Minulta loppuivat rahat (I ran 
out of money), Hdneltd meni taju (He lost consciousness). We also 
say Minulta murtui luu (I broke a bone), even though it does not 
refer to really losing a bone. 

The unit when specifying things like unit costs, corresponding to 
the preposition “per”, e.g. Tamd maksaa kolme euroa litralta (This 
costs three euros per liter). 

Clarification of the property being described, often corresponding 
to the preposition “by”, e.g. Hdn on luonteeltaan ahkera (He is 
assiduous by his character), Ne ovat painoltaan yhtd suuret (They are 
equal by weight). In this context, the ablative appears with a 
possessive suffix. 

Cause that prevents something, e.g. Han ei kiireiltadn ehtinyt tulla 
(He did not have time to come, due to being so busy, literally “due 
to his hurries”). The word kiireiltddn is ablative plural of kiire with 
a possessive suffix. 

Time in some contexts, as in Kokous alkaa yhdeksdltd (The meeting 
starts at nine o’clock). See Expressions of time. 

The taste or feeling in the context of verbs like ndyttdd in the 
meaning “to look like”, e.g. Tamd ndyttdd hyvadltd (This looks good). 
Especially for verbs like maistua in the meaning “to taste like”, the 
allative can alternatively be used, e.g. Tamd maistuu makealta ~ 
makealle (This tastes sweet). 

The phrase type X X:Itd is used to indicate repetition, often 
suggesting regular repetition, e.g. vuosi vuodelta (year after year, 
every year), kerta kerralta (every time), askele askeleelta (step by 
step). 


88. Allative 


The allative suffix Ilex 

The suffix of the allative is always Ilex, i.e. Ile with boundary 
gemination. Examples: talo : talo|lle: talo|i|lle, mies : miehe|lle : mieh|i| 
lle. For example, Anna miehelle kala is pronounced [annam miehellek 


kala]. 


Meanings of the allative 

The allative typically corresponds to prepositions like ”to”, “onto”, and 
“for”. It often indicates movement to the neighborhood or to the 
surface of something, e.g. Pane se pdydalle (Put it onto the table), Such 
usage is described in section Locational cases. 

The allative also indicates the recipient (of giving something, for 
example). Examples: ostin hdnelle lahjan (I bought her/him a present), 
sanoin sinulle (I said to you). It is also used to express to whom 
something is beneficial, harmful, pleasant etc., e.g. Uudistus on 
hyodyllinen monille (The reform is useful/beneficial to many), Tdmd on 
vaarallinen linnuille (This is dangerous to birds). In some Indo- 
European languages, there is a case called dative that more or less 
corresponds to these types of using the Finnish allative. 

In Finnish, the recipient is always in the allative. In English, we can 
say “I gave Mary an apple”, and the word order determines that Mary 
is the recipient. In Finnish, we say Annoin Marylle omenan, and we can 
change the word order without affecting the basic meaning. 

The allative also has the following uses: 

* It expresses to whom something happens, e.g. Minulle sattui 
onnettomuus (I had an accident; lite rally “to me happened an 
accident”). 

It expresses to whom something is addressed, e.g. Selitin sen 
Maijalle (I explained it to Maija) and Opetan heille suomea (I teach 
Finnish to them). 

It expresses taste or feeling in the contexts of verbs maistua in the 
meaning “to taste like”, though the ablative is a more common 
alternative, e.g. Tamd maistuu makealta ~ makealle (This tastes 
sweet). 


89. Abessive 


The abessive suffix ttA 


The suffix of the abessive is tta or ttd. Examples: talo : talo|tta, mies : 
miehe|ttd. Plural examples: talo|i|tta, mieh|i|ttd. 


Meanings of the abessive 

The abessive corresponds to English preposition “without”. It is used 
rarely, except in short phrases such as luvatta (without permission), 
rahatta (without money), syyttd (without reason), and enemmittd 
puheitta (without more talks). Some old-style proverbs may contain it, 
too, e.g. Joka kuritta kasvaa, se kunniatta kuolee (Who grows up 


without discipline, dies without honor). 

Normally, the preposition ilman with the partitive is used instead, 
e.g. ilman taloa rather than talotta. Using double negative like ilman 
rahatta is not uncommon, but it is not standard. 

Although the abessive is rather marginal in the inflection of nouns, 
it is still in common in III infinitive forms of verbs, like syOmattd 
(without eating). In such usage, it often cannot be replaced in a 
natural way by other expressions (ilman ettd syo is possible, but 
clumsy). 


90. Comitative 


The form of the comitative 

The suffix of the comitative is ne. It is always preceded by the plural 
suffix i, since the comitative is always in plural form, independently of 
meaning. In a comitative form of a noun, the ne suffix is followed by a 
possessive suffix. For example, the comitative of vaimo (wife) is 
vaimoineni (with my wife), vaimoinesi, vaimoineen, vaimoinemme or 
vaimoinenne, depending on the person. 

Adjective attributes in comitative have no possessive suffixes, e.g. 
uusi vaimo : uusine vaimoineen. The same applies to numerals, e.g. 
tuhannet jdrvet : tuhansine jdrvineen, and pronouns as attributes, e.g. (ne 
hyvat :) niine hyvineen. 


Meanings of the comitative 

The comitative indicates company and often corresponds to the 
English preposition “with” in the meaning “together with, in the 
company of”. The form is always in plural. For example, Hdn saapui 
vaimoineen (He arrived with his wife) does not mean that the man has 
several wives. Similarly, Lahettdkdd hakemus liitteineen osoitteeseen... 
(Send the application with its appendix(es) to...) does not specify 
whether there is one appendix or more. 

The comitative is mostly used in sayings, such as kaikkineen (in all, 
totally), kimpsuineen ja kampsuineen (with all stuffs), niine hyvineen 
(without getting anything/more; literally: with those good things), and 
puutteineenkin (with its/his/her defects, too). The saying omin 
nokkineen (on his/her own, alone; literally: with own bill/beak) is 
incongruent: the attribute is in the instructive. 

In standard literary language, comitative forms are used as 
adverbials that relate to a verb. They express that the action described 
by the verb is performed so that the subject acts together with 
someone or something. The comitative is rather rare and almost never 


used in speech, except in some special phrases. Instead of vaimoineen, 
one usually writes and says vaimonsa kanssa, using the posposition 
kanssa with the genitive. However, one might say Sydn omenat 
kuorineen (I eat applies with their peels); here kuorien kanssa would be 
unnatural. 


Strengthening additions pdivineen and kaikkineen 
A noun in the comitative may be followed by pdivineen, the comitative 
of pdivd (day), which may strengthen the meaning to refer to “in all” 
or be used just for style. For example, the sentence Tehdas paloi 
koneineen pdivineen (The factory burned, with its machines) 
emphasizes that the machines burned, not just the building, but it can 
also be read to infer that all machines burned. 

Another strengthening addition is kaikkineen, e.g. koneineen 
kaikkineen. The addition is not an attribute, so it has a possessive 
suffix. Compare with the attribute construct kaikkine koneineen (with 
all its machines). 


Extended uses of the comitative 

Nowadays comitative forms are used more freely especially in 
marketing and similar contexts, often in translated texts. In such 
usage, the comitative acts as a counterpart of the English preposition 
“with”, and often it does not really relate to a verb. For example, the 
heading text Saturnus: Kaasuplaneetta kauniine renkaineen (Saturn: A 
gas planet with beautiful rings) sounds somewhat odd and artificial. In 
literary style, one would rather write Saturnus: Kaasuplaneetta ja sen 
kauniit renkaat, though this presents the planet and the rings as two 
things, instead of presenting the rings as a subsidiary. The adessive 
case and to some extent the instructive case are also used in a similar 
manner. The Finnish language really lacks a natural general expression 
of the type “A with B”. 

Style guides emphasize that the comitative indicates something that 
happens to appear in the company of something else. We can write 
Han tuli lapsineen (He came with his child/children), because a person 
can logically come with or without children. But in actual usage, the 
comitative is used more wildly, in almost any context where we might 
use “with” in English, e.g. Rauma on kaunis kaupunki vanhoine taloineen 
(Rauma is a beautiful city with its old houses) and Eldin katsoi minua 
suurine silmineen (The animal looked at me with its large eyes)., which 
would more properly be written using the adessive or the instructive: 
suurilla silmilladn or suurin silmin. 


91. Instructive 


The form of the instructive 

The suffix of the instructive is n. Thus, the singular form is the same as 
the genitive form, e.g. jalka : jalan (foot : by foot). The plural forms 
are different from the genitive, since the instructive plural is formed 
from the regular plural stem, e.g. jalo|i|n (cf. the inessive plural jalo|i| 
ssa), aS opposite to the genitive, which is formed in different special 
ways, e.g. jalkojen (~ jalkain). 

There is never a possessive suffix in an instructive form. For 
example, we can say Tein sen omin kdsin (1 did it with my own hands), 
using the instructive of kdsi : kdden. If the adessive (-lle case) is used 
instead, it takes a possessive suffix, e.g. Tein sen omilla kdsilldni. 


Meanings of the instructive 

The instructive often indicates an instrument or tool, but it has varying 
phraseological use. The singular forms are almost exclusively adverb- 
like, e.g. jalan (by foot), and they are used for a small set of words 
only. However, the instructive is in productive use in II infinitive 
forms of verbs, e.g. kirjoitta|e|n (writing; by writing) and as adverb- 
like case forms of comparison forms of adjectives, e.g. nopeammin 
(faster), nopeimmin (fastest), which are plural instructive forms of 
nopeampi and nopein. 

The plural forms are often used in a singular meaning. For example, 
Han teki sen raskain syddmin (He did it with a heavy heart), the 
instructive raskain syddmin (of raskas syddn) is plural by form, singular 
in meaning. 

Genuine singular forms of the instructive might still be seen in 
expressions like kahden kdden kdytett@vd miekka (a sword used with 
two hands). However, such expressions are generally shortened as 
kahden kdden miekka, where kahden kdden can be interpreted as an 
attribute in the genitive. 

The instructive is rare, except in specific phrases. Normally, an 
instrument is expressed using the adessive or other cases. We say 
matkustin junalla (I traveled by train); the instructive is be used in such 
expressions. 

Instructive plural forms of cardinal numerals, such as yksin, kaksin, 
and kolmin, are used to mean “as a group of ...”. The most common of 
these is yksin (alone). As a synonym for kaksin, the instructive singular 
kahden is also used. 

It is often difficult to distinguish between expressions for an 
instrument of an action and the mode or conditions of an action. This 
is one reason why the instructive often denotes mode or style, as in He 


tekivat sen iloisin mielin (The did it in a happy mood; literally: ... with 
merry minds). Here the adessive is possible, too: He tekivdt sen iloisella 
mielelld. Generally, the adessive and the instructive are often used in 
such phrases rather interchangeably. 

In some incongruent phrases like hyvilld mielin (in good mood), a 
noun in the instructive has an adjective attribute in the adessive. 

The following phrase examples show how the meaning of the 
instructive varies from the indication of an instrument to describing 
mode, manner, or just context: 

* Rakensin sen paljain kdsin (I built it with my bare hands). Note the 

lack of possessive suffix. 

* Teemme sen pienin askelin (We do it in small steps). 
Autoimme heitd monin tavoin (We helped them in many ways). Here 
monilla tavoilla is possible, too, and so is the mixed-case monilla 
tavoin. 
Kesdlld olen yleensd paljain jaloin (In summer I am usually barefoot). 
The common adverb hyvin (very) is originally the instructive of hyvd 
(good). This indicates that the use of the instructive for the mode of 
action is rather old, even though grammars have generally described it 
as the case of an instrument. 

The word terveisin, often used in final greetings in letters, is by its 
form an instructive of terveinen (greeting), which is mostly used in 
plural. It can be accompanied with an adjective, e.g. parhain terveisin, 
rakkain terveisin, ystdvdllisin terveisin. 

In advertizing language and similar styles, the instructive is often 
used in a manner similar to the use of the comitative. Due to rareness 
and similarity in form, these cases are often confused with each other. 
In slogans such as Joensuu virtaa uusin ilmein (Joensuu flows with new 
faces), the instructive is really used just as a counterpart to “with”. 
The same applies to phrases like kohtalokkain seurauksin (with fatal 
consequences). 


92. Accusative 


The accusative (objective, the case of a grammatical object) is often 
listed as a case, but specific accusative forms exist only for the 
personal pronouns (minut, sinut, hdnet, meidat, teidat, heiddt) and the 
interrogative pronouns kuka ~ ken “who” (accusative: kenet). This case 
is discussed in section Marking the object, subsection Use of accusative 
forms. 

Many grammars describe the accusative as a mixed case that 
coincides with the nominative (singular or plural), or the genitive 
singular, or one of special accusative forms of pronouns mentioned 
above. This means that any grammatical object that is not in the 


partitive case is said to be in the accusative. The sentences Sormus 
ldydettin (The ring was found), Léysin sormuksen (I found a/the ring), 
Léysin sormukset (I found the rings), and Léysin hdnet (I found him/her) 
are all said to have their object in the accusative. This may simplify 
some descriptions, at the cost of introducing a many-faced “case”. In 
modern grammars, and in this book, cases are defined by their form, 
i.e. on morphological grounds, and this means that there is no 
accusative for nouns in Finnish. 


93. Constructs sometimes regarded as 
cases 


Sometimes a case called prolative” is suggested, with the ending tse 
appended to the plural stem and corresponding to the English 
prepositions “through” or “via”. It can be formed from new words, too, 
e.g. sadhképostitse or (less formally) meilitse “by e-mail”. Most linguists 
regard tse simply as an adverbial suffix. 

Sometimes a case, exessive, with the ending ntA (combined from 
the nA of essive and tA of partitive) is suggested, meaning “from the 
role of”, thus making the system of locational cases more orthogonal. 
It is used in a few dialects, though often in a few words only, e.g. 
using luonta instead of the adverb luota (which is morphologically a 
partitive form and is purely locational in meaning). However, such 
dialects may also use -ntA forms much like case suffixes, e.g. 
korjattavanta (from the state of being repaired), an “exessive” of the 
participle korjattava. 

Word forms ending with nkaa, with a meaning corresponding to the 
comitative, i.e. “together with”, exist in some dialects. However, they 
are explainable as simple contractions: talon kanssa — talonkaa. 

In composite words, the first word often undergoes changes: 
hevonen “horse” and voima “power” yield hevosvoima “horsepower”, as 
discussed in section Compositive forms. One might argue that this 
means that there is a separate case, compositive. 

A case called lative, with endings such as s and k and a generic 
locational meaning “to”, has actually existed in the language. It only 
survives in some adverbs (e.g. ulos) and in peculiar derivations which 
are between adverbs and cases of nouns in the comparative form, e.g. 
rannemmas (from ranta “beach, shore” + comparative suffix + ending 
s); see section Comparison of nouns . 

There are several very productive suffixes for deriving adverbs, such 
as sti, corresponding to the English suffix “ly”, which can be attached 
to most adjectives, as well as to numerals, e.g. kolmesti “three times”. 

However, these forms are normally not regarded as cases. One 


reason for this is that they cannot have attributes. We can say 
sadhkopostilla “by e-mail, using e-mail” or, with almost the same 
meaning, sdhkopostitse. But only the former can have an attribute, e.g. 
luotettavalla sahkopostilla “using reliable e-mail”. 


94. Cases of proper names 


Proper names are usually inflected according to the same rules as 
other nouns. Some examples of forming genitives of proper names: 
Jukka : Jukan, Helsinki : Helsingin,Kekkonen : Kekkosen, Tampere : 
Tampereen, Ruuttu : Ruutun, Ruutu : Ruudun, Kivi : Kiven. 

However, there is variation in the inflection of names. Some people 
prefer having their names exempted from normal rules, so that e.g. the 
genitive of Satu is Satun, not Sadun, even though the corresponding 
common name is satu : sadun (fairy tale). This means inflecting a 
proper name like a completely foreign word, without consonant 
gradation or other stem variation. 

There are two reasons for inflecting names like foreign words. First, 
it keeps the base form of the name easily recognizable from inflected 
forms. Second, it may help to avoid association with the corresponding 
common noun. Additional variation is caused by dialects. For example, 
the common noun ndrhi (name of a bird species, jay) is inflected ndrhi 
: ndrhin in some dialects, as opposite to standard Finnish ndrhi : 
ndrhen. The same variation exists for the surname Narhi. For this 
name, both inflections are accepted in standard Finnish. 

There is a common idea, rejected by language authorities, that a 
person has the right to decide the inflection of his name. In practice, a 
few widely known names are usually inflected according to the wishes 
presented by important people with such names, e.g. Ryti : Rytin, 
Raade : Raaden. It is, however, normatively correct to inflect the 
names according to general principles: Rydin, Raateen. For various 
reasons, publications often still honor the opinions of public persons 
and inflect e.g. Orpo : Orpon instead of the standard Orvon, possibly 
because here association with the general noun orpo (orphan) might 
be seen as particularly disturbing. 

For Finnish given names of people, there is an official online list 
that describes their inflection: Etunimien taivutus. There is also a 
corresponding resource for surnames: Sukunimien taivutus. The 
situation is not stable; there have been some changes in the rules, 
usually in the direction of permitting alternative inflections. 

In Western dialects, double consonants in proper names are often 
exempted from consonant gradation, e.g. Reetta : Reettalle (instead of 
Reetalle), R6yttd : Royttdssd (instead of Rdytdssd). Such forms are 
sometimes used even in public communication that otherwise uses 


standard language. 


95. Cases of loanwords and foreign 
words 


Inflecting words of foreign origin 

Loanwords are not exempted from inflection in Finnish. This applies 
even to foreign nouns, i.e. names and other nouns taken from other 
languages as such. 

Oldest loanwords have been completely adapted to the Finnish 
inflection system, and their inflection is described in dictionaries of 
Finnish. Therefore, the subsections below deal with new loanwords 
and foreign words. Detailed information about complications of their 
inflection is available in Finnish in section Erisnimien ja vieraiden 
sanojen taivutus of Nykyajan kielenopas. For many commonly used 
names, appendix Proper names of this book may be useful, as it has 
some information about inflection, too. 


Cases of new loanwords 
New loanwords are inflected in a simple manner: 

* The stem of the word remains invariant except for consonant 
gradation of double consonants kk, pp, and tt. Examples: trukki : 
trukin but loki : lokin (no gradation of single k). 

If the basic form of the word ends in a consonant, an i is inserted as 
a binding vowel between it and any suffix, e.g. maraton : 
maratonin: maratoniin. As the example shows, the illative ends with 
iin for such words. In plural inflection, the iis changed to e as in 
words that end with an invariant i in singular forms, e.g. maraton| 
elilssa. 

However, the line between old and new loanwords in this sense may 
differ from what you might expect. Even many words that are 
otherwise apparently new loanwords have adapted to a pattern of 
inflection of old Finnish words, e.g. bisnes : bisneksen (business). For 
psyyke : psyyken : psyyked (psyche), the partitive form psyykettd is 
common, but substandard. The word avatar tends to be inflected like - 
tar derivations, e.g. avattaren : avatarta, but the only accepted 
inflection is avatarin : avataria. For siitake (shitake), it is common and 
accepted to inflect it like most Finnish words ending with e, e.g. 
siitakkeen : siitaketta, and the inflection siitaken : siitakea is rare. 


Cases of foreign words 


A foreign noun that ends with a vowel is inflected by simply 
appending case suffixes, with no change in the word stem, e.g. 
Alabama : Alabamassa (in Alabama) : Alabamaan (to Alabama). 

A foreign noun ending with a consonant is inflected so that the 
letter i is used as a binding vowel between the stem and the suffix, e.g. 
Oxford : Oxfordissa : Oxfordiin. In plural forms, the binding vowel 
changes to e before the plural suffix i according to general vowel 
change rules, e.g. Smith : Smithilld : Smitheilld. 

There are several complications to these rules, such as the 
following: 

* If the final vowel is stressed or otherwise treated as long, as in the 
Swedish name Malm6é, this affects the partitive and illative suffixes: 
Malmo : Malmétd : Malmohon. 

If a word ends with a mute e, as English and French words often 
do, the word is inflected as if the e were pronounced, and it is 
pronounced as e or (less often) i, e.g. Locke : Locken [lokken], 
Voltaire : Voltairen [voltaaren] ~ [voltaarin]. 

If a word ends with unpronounced consonant(s) so that it is 
pronounced as ending with a vowel, it is inflected according to the 
pronounced form and an apostrophe is used between the stem and 
the suffix, e.g. Bordeaux [bordoo] : Bordeaux’ssa [bordoossa] : 
Bordeaux’hon [bordoohon]. However, it is common, especially in 
literature, to inflect such words against this rule, according to their 
written form, e.g. Bordeauxissa, Bordeauxiin. 


96. Cases of uninflectable expressions 


Types of uninflectable expressions 
An expression can be uninflectable for a few reasons: 
* It is itself an inflected word, such as pojalla, the adessive of poika. 
* It is an adverb or other particle, such as kauan or ja. 
* It is a sentence or sentence fragment, such as Sdkendi voimaa 
(“Sparkles strength”; was the name of a horse). 


Strings of digits and special characters are not uninflectable in this 
sense, since they are read as words or phrases that can be inflected. In 
writing, a colon is used to separate the expression from the inflection 
suffix, e.g. 30:ssa = kolmessakymmenessd, §:ssd = pykdldssd, Q:lla = 
ohmilla or oomegalla, depending on intended meaning. 

However, when a character stands for the name of a symbol, rather 
than the thing symbolized by it, it is natural to use a supporting noun 
as described below. For example, to say that “&” has several different 
shapes, it is more natural to write &-merkilld on useita eri muotoja than 


to use just &-:lld. Both &-merkilld and &:lld would be read as et-merkilld, 
since the name of the character is et-merkki. 

A title of a book or other work can be inflected normally, if it 
consists of a noun and its attributes, e.g. Seitsemdn veljestd : Seitsemdssd 
veljeksessd. However, when several titles are mentioned, they can all 
be treated as uninfectable for uniformity, e.g. Seitsemdn veljestd - 
teoksessa. 


Using supporting nouns 

We may need to use an uninflectable expression in a sentence context 
where it has to be in an inflected form. For example, you might want 
to ask what is the difference between pojalla and pojalle. The Finnish 
sentence Mitd eroa on... ja ...? requires the expressions in the adessive, 
but you can’t write pojallalla and pojallalle. Instead, we need to use a 
supporting noun and apply inflection to it. The supporting noun is a 
general noun that corresponds to the class of the expression, such as 
sana (word). 

There are two ways to attach a supporting noun to an expression, 
exemplified here for an expression that is a word being discussed as an 
element of a language: 

* pojalla-sana; the support noun is the second part of a compound 
word, and a hyphen is always used in this context 
* sana ”pojalla”; the support noun precedes the expression, as a 
separate word, and the expression is typically put in quotation 
marks or italicized for clarity 
Using these ways, we can ask Mitd eroa on pojalla-sanalla ja pojalle- 
sanalla? or Mitd eroa on sanalla ”pojalla” ja sanalla ”pojalle”? We could 
shorten these as Mitd eroa on pojalla- ja pojalle-sanalla? and Mitd eroa 
on sanoilla ”pojalla” ja”pojalle”?, so that the supporting noun 
“supports” two expressions simultaneously. 

In an awkward situation where a sentence or sentence fragment is 
used as a name and the name needs to be inflected, you need to decide 
on a suitable support noun. To form the genitive of the horse name 
Sdkenoi voimaa, known to refer to a stallion (ori in Finnish), the most 
natural way would be Sdkendi voimaa -oriin. 


97. Inflection types of nouns 


Variation in inflection 

In inflection, both the stem of a word and its suffixes may take 
different forms. For some cases, there are alternative suffixes, partly in 
free variation, partly with some stylistic difference. 


To describe the variation, a word may be described by showing 
some typical forms from which all the other forms can be derived 
mechanically. Typical forms for a noun might be as shown in the 
following table. The example words shown are valo “light” (with no 
variation in stem) and kdsi “hand; arm” (with considerable variation in 


marere—wtien) 


i 
AE 
! 


In Nykysuomen sanakirja, the typical forms include the essive singular 
(valona, kdtend), which sometimes has specialties in inflection. In the 
newer Kielitoimiston sanakirja, the nominative plural is included. 

In Latin grammars, nouns are divided into 5 inflection types 
(declinations), each with some specialities in case endings. You might 
thus find it unpleasant to hear that in Finnish, there are 85 inflection 
types for nouns in Finnish, according to Nykysuomen sanakirja, though 
“only” 51 according to the newer system. The newer system is used in 
Suomen kielen perussanakirja and its successor Kielitoimiston sanakirja as 
well as the word list Nykysuomen sanalista and in the Joukahainen 
database (which uses the term Kotus-luokka for a type). The system 
uses somewhat different grouping, omits some outdated inflection 
types, and uses verbal descriptions for some special inflections. 
Appendix Inflection classes of noun-like words summarizes the new 
system. 

The inflection types (of the new system) can be referred by number, 
e.g. 1, or by a type word, e.g. valo, or by a combination: 1 valo or valo 


The inflection type concept does not include consonant gradation in 
the stem or the effects of vowel harmony. These phenomena are 
described separately. For example, the word helppo (easy) is described 
in Kielitoimiston sanakirja as follows: helppo1*8. This means that the 
word belongs to inflection type 1 and that there is consonant 
gradation in it, of gradation type B, which means the pp : p gradation. 
You are supposed to know the vowel harmony rules, so that e.g. the 
partitive suffix (which is A for inflection type 1) is a and not a. 

Most of the variation can be understood on the basis of more 
general rules. The inflection types just show the effects of the rules on 
specific kinds of words. Yet, the inflection information included in the 


types is very handy when you need to check what the forms of a 
particular word are. 

The following descriptions deal with different inflection types 
according to the last letter of the basic form. Although the basic form 
is often exceptional, it is the form used in dictionaries, so we use it in 
this practical grouping. Consonant gradation is not discussed in this 
presentation. 


Nouns ending with a long vowel 

When the word ends with a long vowel, this vowel is shortened before 
the plural suffix i. Otherwise, the stem remains unchanged. Example: 
puu : puun : puuta : puuhun : puiden : puita : puihin (tree; wood). 


Nouns ending with a diphtong 

When the word ends with a diphthong ie, uo, or yo, the first vowel of 
the diphthong is lost before the plural suffix i. Otherwise, the stem 
remains unchanged. Example: tie : tiessd : teissd, suo : suossa : soissa, yO 
: yOssd : Oissd. 

A stem ending with a diphthong with i as the second component 
remains unchanged except that the i is lost before before the plural 
suffix i, e.g. hai (shark) : haissa (in shark) : haissa (in sharks). Since the 
distinction between plural and singular is thus lost in most case forms, 
the plural forms are often avoided, e.g. using a different word like 
haikala (“shark-fish”). 

Otherwise, a diphtong at the end of word stem remains unchanged. 
Such words are relatively new loanwords. Their plural forms (except 
the nominative) are avoided, since many of them look and sound odd, 
e.g. leu : leuissa, show (pronounced Sou) : show’issa (pronounced 
Souissa). 


Nouns ending with short o, u, 6, or y 

Nouns that end with a short o, u, 6, or y are the only nouns that have 
no stem variation except possibly consonant gradation. Example: yhtio 
: yhtion : yhtidtd : yhtiddn : yhtididen: yhtiditd : yhtidihin (company). 


Nouns ending with short a or @ 

A noun that ends with a short a or d has stem variation in plural 
forms: the a or d is either lost or changed to o or 6, respectively. See 
section Vowel changes before an i suffix. Examples: pesd : pesdn : 
pesdd: pesddn: pesien : pesid: pesiin (nest) and kala : kalan : kalaa : 
kalaan : kalojen : kaloja : kaloihin (fish). 


Nouns ending with short i 

Nouns that end with a short i may have the i preserved in inflection, 
except in the plural stem where it is changed to e according to general 
rules. Example: laki : lai|n : laki\a : laki|in : lakilen : lake|j|a : lake|i|hin 
(law). In the example, the inflection stem is laki-, the plural stem is 
lakei-, except that the k may be omitted due to consonant gradation. 
This type includes most new loanwords that end with a consonant in 
the original form and have an i appended in Finnish, e.g. filmi : filmi|n 
: filmi|a : filmilen : filme|jd : filme|i|hin. 

Other nouns that end with a short i have the i changed to e in the 
inflection stem, except in the plural stem where it is omitted according 
to general rules. Example: laki : lae|n : lake|a : lake|en : lak|i\en : lak|i\a 
: lak|i|in (top, crown). In the example, the inflection stem is lake-, the 
plural stem is laki-, except that the k may be omitted due to consonant 
gradation. Note that the genitive plural lakien is the same as in the laki 
: lain inflection. 

As the examples show, the inflection cannot be inferred from the 
dictionary form. You need to learn the inflection type when you learn 
a new word ending with i. The type where i changes to e is older, and 
new words of this type are not created. 

In words where i changes to e, the formation of the partitive 
singular varies. It can be formed with the -A suffix as in the example, 
appended to the inflectional stem (e.g. lake|a). However, in some 
words, the partitive suffix is -tA and the e is omitted before it, e.g. tuli : 
tule|n : tul|ta (fire). This happens when the e in the inflectional stem 
(and the i in the dictionary form) is preceded by the consonant L, n, or 
r (e.g. kieli : kielen : kieltd, dani : ddnen : Gdntd, hiiri : hiiren : hiirtd) or 
by at preceded by one of those consonants or a vowel (e.g. vesi : veden 
: vettd), and also in some individual words like lohi : lohen : lohta. 
There are also some words that additionally have a consonant 
combination simplified, e.g. lapsi : lapsen : lasta (i.e. ps simplified to s 
before t), veitsi : veitsen : veistd. 

This may sound complicated, and these inflection issues sometimes 
cause problems even to native speakers, when dealing with rare 
words. For example, they know the inflection kilpi : kilven (shield), but 
when they encounter a word like alpi (a name of some wild plants), 
they might fail to produce the correct genitive alven, saying alvin or 
even alpin. Such words may be in the process of moving to the other 
inflection type, and the changes have even been approved by language 
authorities to some extent. 

Some proper names are inflected in two ways, e.g. Ndarhi : Narhen ~ 
Narhin, due to dialect differences. This is accepted, but the 
corresponding common noun ndrhi (jay) has only one accepted 
inflection in standard language, ndrhi : ndrhen. 


Confusion has been caused by intentional use of wrong inflection. 
For example, the word viini : viinin : viinid (wine) was mixed with the 
rare word viini : viinen : viintd (quiver). It surely sounded funny when 
someone first said Haluaisitko viintd? instead of the correct Haluaisitko 
viinid? (Would you like to have some wine?). Later, many people 
started to think that viintd is the correct form, or at least were not any 
more sure what the correct form is. 

Mixed inflection has now been accepted for the word vuori (lining 
of a cloth). The old inflection is vuori : vuorin : vuoria. Now an 
accepted alternative is vuori : vuoren : vuorta, making the word 
coincide with another word of different origin, meaning “mountain”. 


Nouns with -si: -te- : -de- : -t- : -s- variation 
Words that end with si preceded by a vowel, such as vesi (water) and 
kdsi (hand; arm) have the following variation in the stem: 
* Most forms in singular have -te- or -de-, depending on consonant 
gradation, e.g. genitive vede|n, illative vete|en. 
 Partitive singular has -t- in the stem and the tA suffix, e.g. vet|td. 
This stem also appears in alternative genitive plural forms such as 
vet|ten, but the common form genetive plural is ves|ilen. 
* Plural forms (except nominative) have a stem with -s-, e.g. ves|i|ssd 
(where i is the plural suffix). 
This inflection does not apply to new loanwords, which follow the 
pattern for words ending with i without stem alteration in singular, 
e.g. loosi : loosin : loosissa : looseissa (booth; lodge). 

Common words like vesi and kdsi are mastered well by native 
speakers, but for less common words, mistakes may be made. For 
example, heisi is a relatively rare name for a class of plants and has the 
old inflection, e.g. plural heidet, but people may inflect it as if it were a 
foreign word, e.g. plural heisit. 


Nouns ending with short e 

There are two different types of words that end with a short e in the 
dictionary form. In the more common type, the dictionary form has a 
short e, but most other forms have a long ee, e.g. herne : hernee|n : 
hernee|lld, except for the partitive singular, which has et in the stem 
and the tA as the suffix, e.g. hernet|td. These words have boundary 
gemination in the dictionary form. 

The other type has an invariable stem, e.g. nalle : nalle|n : nalle|lla 
(teddy bear) and (with consonant gradation) nukke : nuke|n : nuke|lla 
(doll). In addition to a few words like the examples, this type includes 
new loanwords, e.g. beige, and many common first names, e.g. Anne 
and Ville. 


The dictionary forms of some loanwords end with a long ee, with 
regular inflection for such words, e.g. filee : fileen : fileetd (filet) and 
pyree : pyreen : pyreetd (purée). However, they are very often written 
and spoken as adapted to the model of words like herne, i.e. file : fileen 
: filettd and pyre : pyreen : pyrettd. This has now been accepted into the 
standard language, as an alternative. 

The loanword siitake (shiitake) is usually treated as belonging to the 
herne type (siitakkeen : siitaketta), though with no boundary 
gemination. The alternative inflection siitake : siitaken : siitakea is also 
allowed (and favored by some), but less common. 


Nouns ending with a consonant 

All words that end with a consonant in the nominative singular form 

have an inflection stem different from that form. If the nominative 

singular were not established as the dictionary form, these words 
would best be described by presenting their inflection stems, such as 
ihmise-, as primary and the nominative singular as an exceptional 
form. 

The changes involved vary considerably: 

- -l: -le-, e.g. askel : askele|n : askel|ta : askel|i|lla (step). Words of 
this type may have alternative forms ending with -le* in the 
nominative, e.g. askelex : askelee|lla : askele|i|lla. The two 
paradigms are often mixed with each other. 

-n : -ne-, e.g. kdmmen : kdmmene|n : kimmen|td : kimmen|i|lla 

(palm). 

* -n: -me- : -m-, e.g. avain : avaime|n : avaim|i|lla. Most words in this 
class have the in ending, which is often a derivational suffix. There 
are also a few words ending with An, e.g. hapan : happamen (sour) 
and syddn : syddmen (heart). The latter word has the m doubled in 
pronunciation (syddmmen), but this exceptional feature is not 
expressed in standard writing. 

+ -n: -mA-: -m-, e.g. tyotdn : ty6ttéma|n : tyoton|td : tyéttom|i|lla 

(unemployed). Words of this type are mostly adjectives (with 

inflection like nouns), though some of them are used as nouns, too. 

In addition to -tOn derivations, this type includes the word ldmmin : 

ldmpimdn (warm) and the alternative inflection hapan : happaman 

(~ happamen). 

-nen : -se- : -s-, e.g. ihminen : ihmise|n : ihmis|td : ihmis|i|lla. The 

short stem like ihmis- appears in plural forms (except nominative), 

in partitive singular, and in the more common variant of the 
genitive plural, e.g. ihmis|ten. The other variant of the genitive 
plural is ihmis|i|en. 

+r: -re-, e.g. sisar : sisare|n : sisar|ta : sisar|i|lla (sister). 

-s : -kse- : -ks-, e.g. tulos : tulokse|n : tulos|ta : tuloks|i|lla (result). 


* -s:-*-:-, e.g. valas : valaa|n : valas|ta : vala|i|lla (whale). Here, as 
in this book in general, the asterisk “*” indicates that the preceding 
vowel is repeated in writing, prolonged in pronunciation. 

+ -s: -de-: -te: -t- : -ks-, e.g. vapaus : vapaude|n : vapaute|en : vapaut| 
ta : vapauks|i|lla (freedom). 

* -s : -he-: -h- in the word mies : miehe|n : mieh|i|lld (man, male 
person) 

+ -t: -*-:-—in the word kevat : kevdd|n : kevdli|lld (spring) 

-uT : -Ue- : -U-, e.g. olut : olue|n : olut|ta : olu|i|ssa (beer). This 

inflection is rather often confused with the inflection of words 

ending with ue*, e.g. alue* : alueen : aluetta : alueissa. 

-uT : -ee- : -e-, e.g. oppinut : oppinee|n : oppinut|ta : oppine|i|ssa 

(beer). Words of this type are mostly participles (with inflection 

like nouns), though some of them are used as nouns, too. 

other: Words ending with other consonants are inflected like 

foreign names, with i used as a binding vowel and the resulting 

stem inflected like filmi : filmin. Example: stadion : stadioni |n : 

stadioni|a : stadioni|lla : stadione|i|lla. If the final consonant is a 

voiceless stop, it usually participates in consonant gradation in 

pronunciation but not in standard spelling, eg. pop : popin : popia 

[poppia]. 


The inflection of words ending with s in the dictionary form needs to 
be learned separately. This can be said so that you primarily need to 
learn the inflection stem, like tulokse- or valaa- or vapaude-; the 
nominative singular can usually inferred from that stem, but not vice 
versa. 

New loanwords and foreign names are usually inflected according 
to the principle described above for “other”, even if they end with | n, 
r, s, or t. Thus, for example the city name Lagos is inflected Lagosin : 
Lagosissa etc. In contrast, old loanwords, including well-established 
proper names, have usually been adapted to Finnish inflection 
patterns, e.g. Kypros : Kyproksessa, Akropolis : Akropoliilla. 


98. Cases in sentence analysis 


Case suffixes generally help to recognize the roles of words in a 
sentence. Although some word endings might relate to different cases 
or to verb forms, many endings are rather sure signs of a specific case 
being used. 

For example, we can analyze the structure of the sentence 
Liprakoissa hulmingoissa hdimyloi nuhkuisia jupsuja without knowing 
any of the words. From the endings we can infer that the first two 
words are in inessive plural and apparently form an adverbial, 


consisting of an adjective and a noun. The last two words appear to be 
in partitive plural, presumably an adjective and a noun, constituting 
the subject of the sentence. This makes it rather obvious that the third 
word is a predicate, as it most probably is according its form: if a word 
ends with a diphthong, like Gi, it is a past tense form of the verb (with 
few exceptions). Therefore we can expect the last two words to 
constitute the object, consisting of a noun and its attribute in partitive 
plural (due to the endings -ia and -ja). So we know the grammatical 
structure, with no idea of the meaning. Actually, there is no meaning; 
the words were just invented for this example. 

However, there are more complicated situations. Due to the 
variation in meanings of cases, a sentence may contain two phrases in 
the same case, for unrelated reasons. This is not forbidden, though it 
may make a sentence more difficult to understand. 

In particular, the genitive often appears in different meanings in a 
sentence, due to its many uses. The same applies to the partitive. This 
means that we may need to analyze a sentence or part of a sentence 
first in one way, then deduce that the analysis must be wrong, and 
take a different path. 

For example, the start of the sentence Kannatamme tyottémyyttd 
vahentavid toimia can first be read as meaning “We support 
unemployment”, but both the meaning and the continuation of the 
sentence make this interpretation impossible. Although the partitive 
tyottomyyttd could grammatically be the object of kannatamme, this 
interpretation would make it impossible to make the rest of the 
sentence fit into the grammatical structure. Leaving ty6ttdmyyttd aside 
for a while, we get a meaningful analysis for the rest: vdhentdvid toimia 
(reducing measures, i.e. measures that reduce) is in the partitive and 
constitute the object. We can then see that tyottomyyttd is indeed an 
object, but for the verb participle vahentdvid. So the meaning is “We 
support measures that reduce unemployment”. The Finnish sentence is 
not optimal for understandability, and Kannatamme toimia, jotka 
vahentdvat ty6ttomyyttd might be better. However, administrative, 
political, scientific, and many other texts often contain sentences 
loaded with phrases in the same case. 


Possessive suffixes 


99. The concept of possessive suffix 


Possessive suffixes are appended to noun-like words to relate them to 


a person in the grammatical sense, i.e. 1st person (I, we), 2nd person 
(you), or 3rd person (he, she, they). At the simplest, the relationship is 
possession, e.g. autoni with the 1st person suffix ni means “my car”. 
However, most uses of possessive suffixes are more abstract and often 
idiomatic. 

Possessive suffixes could be classified as personal suffixes of noun- 
like words. In most descriptions, they are treated as part of word 
inflection, causing the number of inflected forms of a noun to be about 

six times as big as it would otherwise be. 

Possessive suffixes appear after case suffixes but before word-like 
suffixes like kin, pa, and han. Example: autossanikin (in my car, too). 
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In poetry and in dialects, the suffixes ni and si sometimes appeas as in 
and is, e.g. syddmein instead of syddmeni (my heart). In spoken 
language, in poetry, and in dialects the suffix si is often reduced to s, 
e.g. autos instead of autosi. 

The third person is more complicated than the others. Its basic 
suffix is nsa or nsd, and such forms are always used in the nominative 
and for forms that end with a consonant. For inflected forms ending 
with a short vowel, a more common suffix is an, en etc., where the 
vowel is the same as the preceding vowel. Thus, we write hdnen 
talonsa (his/her house) but hdnen talossaan (in his/her house). The 
word talossaan consists of the base word talo, the inessive suffix ssa, 
and the possessive suffix an. It is possible to write talossansa, too, but 
such forms, though formally standard, look outdated, dialectal, or 
poetic. 

As the notation nsA* in the title expresses, the suffixes nsa and nsd 
have boundary gemination. Thus, for example, Hdn myi autonsa minulle 
(He sold his car to me) is normally pronounced as Han myi autonsam 
minulle. 


101. Effects of possessive suffixes on 
word stem 


When a possessive suffix is appended to the dictionary form 
(nominative singular), the stem used is the same as in the genitive. For 
example, the suffixed forms of olut (beer, ale), genitive oluen, are 
olueni, oluesi etc. 

Otherwise, a possessive suffix is appended to a case form, after the 
case suffix, e.g. talo|ssa|ni. 

If a possessive suffix is appended to a word form that ends with a 
consonant (t or n) as part of a suffix, the consonant is omitted. For 
example, adding the suffix si to the illative form taloon yields taloosi. 

Thus, possessive suffixes remove the distinction between 
nominative singular, genitive singular, and nominative plural. For 
example, when the suffix ni is added to the forms talo, talon, and talot, 
the result is taloni for all of them. 

At the syllable boundary before a possessive suffix, the strong grade 
is always used, deviating from normal principles of consonant 
gradation. For example, the genitive koti (home) is kodin by normal 
gradation rules, but the suffixed versions have t, not d: kotini, kotisi, 
kotinsa etc. On the other hand, we say kodissani, since it has a syllable 
(sa) between the potentially gradating t ~ d and the possessive suffix. 

The translative suffix ksi changes to kse before a possessive suffix. 

The following table illustrates the effects of the possessive suffix on 
the stem, using the sample word jalka (leg; foot) and the suffix ni. The 
plural forms are shows under the singular forms. The dash “—” means 


102. Use of possessive suffixes 


Standard usage 

Standard written Finnish often uses possessive suffixes instead of or in 
addition to genitive forms of personal pronouns. For example, “my 
car” is autoni in literary Finnish; it consists of the word auto (car) and 
the suffix of the first person singular, ni. 

It is possible to use additionally a personal pronoun, corresponding 
to English “my”: minun autoni. However, in literary style, this should 
be used only for emphasis, e.g. when referring to my car in explicit 
comparison with your car. 

No possessive suffix is used when the genitive form of personal 
pronoun is used in addition to a noun in the genitive form, connected 
with a word like ja (and) or tai (or). Thus, although we write minun 
autoni, we write minun ja Hannan auto or Hannan ja minun auto when 
referring to a car owned by me and Hanna. Similarly, when two 
pronouns are used, no possessive suffix appears, e.g. sinun ja minun 
auto. 


Third person 

In the third person, a personal pronoun in the genitive is normally 
used in addition to a possessive suffix, e.g. hGnen autonsa (his/her car). 
If the suffix relates to the subject person of the statement, the personal 
pronoun is omitted, however. Thus, we can say Myin hdnen autonsa (1 
sold his/her car), but Hdn myi autonsa (He/she sold his/her car). You 
might also see usage like Matti ja ystdvdnsd Ville, but this is 
substandard: the pronoun hdnen must not be omitted here: Matti ja 
hdnen ystdavdnsa Ville (Matti and his friend Ville). 

The third person suffixes are also used as corresponding to English 
words “its” and “their” when they refer to the subject of the clause. In 
this context, they are never preceded by the genitive of a pronoun, sen 
or niiden. For example, “The company fired its CEO” would be Yhtid 


erotti toimitusjohtajansa. But as the subject of a statement, “its CEO” is 
sen toimitusjohtaja. 

Third person possessive suffixes are not used when the noun is 
preceded by a genitive attribute other than third person personal 
pronoun hdnen or heiddn. Thus, we say hdnen autonsa (his/her car) but 
Liisan auto (Liisa’s car). 


Meanings of possessive suffixes 

The meanings of possessive suffixes vary, partly like the meanings of 
English words “my”, “your” etc. vary, but also because the suffixes 
have special idiomatic use. 

The term “possessive suffix” is commonly used in Finnish 
grammars, but it is somewhat misleading, since these suffixes mostly 
indicate something else than possession. The Finnish term omistusliite 
is even more misleading, as it refers to ownership. Possessive suffixes 
would perhaps best be described as personal suffixes of nouns. 

These suffixes indicate possession rather rarely; autoni usually 
indicates possession of some kind, and jalkani (my leg) may be 
interpreted as possessive in an abstract sense, but eldmdni (my life), 
veljeni (my brother), matkani (my trip), or vastustajani (my opponent) 
are hardly possessive expressions. 

A possessive suffix is really a relational suffix, relating a word to a 
person or a thing. In many phrases, a possessive suffix has no 
identifiable meaning: it is just part of a grammatical structure. 


Rarely with adjectives 

Possessive suffixes are attached to nouns, but usually not to adjectives. 
For example, we say vanha autoni (my old car) without adding the ni 
suffix to the adjective vanha. However, an adjective used as a noun 
can have a possessive suffix, e.g. meiddn nuoremme (our young folks), 
using nuori (young) as a noun (young person). 

Exceptionally, adjectives that are used to express equality 
comparison of a property can take possessive suffixes. For example, 
the adjective pituinen (from pituus “length, tallness”) is used in 
expressions like Paavon pituinen mies (a man as tall as Paavo), and 
when the reference is expressed with a personal pronoun, a possessive 
suffix is used, too, e.g. minun pituiseni mies (a man as tall as I). 

This also means that congruence does not apply to possessive 
suffixes like it applies to case suffixes. For example, if we inflect the 
expression rakas vanha ystdvd in the allative (-lle case), all words get 
the case suffix: rakkaalle vanhalle ystavdlle. However, if a possessive 
suffix is added, it is appended to the last word only, e.g. rakkaalle 
vanhalle ystavalleni. 


Pronouns used with possessive suffixes 
Possessive suffixes are mostly not used with pronouns, except the 
following: 
* the reflexive pronoun itse, e.g. Hdn katseli itseddn peilista (He 
watched himself in a mirror) 


* the reciprocal pronoun toinen, e.g. He rakastavat toisiaan (They love 
each other) 

* the special pronoun oma (own), e.g. Jokainen meni omaan kotiinsa 
(Everyone went to his own home) 


Possessive suffixes in verb forms 
Possessive suffixes are also used for many participles and infinitives of 
verbs. In that context, they indicate the agent of the action expressed 
by the verb. For example, the word kirjoittamani is the past participle 
form of kirjoittaa (to write), with the 1st person singular suffix ni, and 
means “which I have written”. Thus, in a clause equivalent like 
tekemdni ty6 (work that I have done), the suffix ni indicates the agent 
of action, not possession of any kind. 
The following verb forms may have a possessive suffix: 

* The longer (translative) form of the I infinitive, e.g. kuullakseni (in 
order to hear). Here the possessive suffix is obligatory. 
The inessive form of the II infinitive, e.g. kuullessani (when I hear/ 
heard). 
The instructive form of the II infinitive in special contexts, e.g. 
minun kuulteni (so that I heard it). 
The V infinitive, e.g. olin kuulemaisillani (I was about to heard). 
Here the possessive suffix is obligatory. 
All participles except negative participles. Examples: uskoin 
kuulevani (I thought I heard), sanoin kuulleeni (1 said I had heard), 
kuultuani (after I had heard), kuulemani huhu (a/the rumor I have 
heard). Negative participles like uskomaton (unbelievable; non- 
believer) do not take possessive suffixes. 


Possessive suffixes in adverbs 

Many adverb-like words have a possessive suffix that varies according 
to the person form of the clause. The word mielellddn (willingly, with 
pleasure; preferably) is, by its form, the adessive of mieli (mind) with a 
possessive suffix, so literally it means “with his/her mind”, but it has a 
specialized meaning. In standard language, the possessive suffix varies, 
e.g. Tein sen mielelldni (I did it with pleasure), Me teimme sen 
mielellamme (We did it with pleasure). 

In such usage, the variation of the possessive suffix has no meaning, 
since it simply agrees with the subject. This phenomenon can be 
classified as congruence. 

It is increasingly common, though still substandard, to use 
invariably the third person form mielellddn, e.g. Tein sen mielellddn. 
This means that such words are used purely as adverbs. 


Possessive suffixes in postpositions 

Most postpositions can have possessive suffixes. This is natural, 
because many of them are originally case forms of nouns. For example, 
we Say auton edessd (in front of a car) but edessdni or minun edessani (in 
front of me). In common spoken language, however, possessive 
suffixes are mostly not used even in such expressions; instead, we say 
mun edessd. 


Possessive suffixes and cases 

Possessive suffixes can be used for all case forms except the 
instructive. However, they are very rarely used for abessive forms of 
nouns, e.g. teoittamme (without our deeds). On the other hand, certain 
infinitives in the instructive form often take the abessive suffix and a 
possessive suffix (indicating the agent), e.g. tietd|md|tta|ni (without my 
knowing). 


Special uses of possessive suffixes 

Many sayings contain possessive suffixes, especially third person 
suffixes. For example, the saying se ottaa aikansa (it takes its time) has 
the suffix nsa as an integral part, and mennd menojaan (to go off; to 
run its course), with the an suffix, is heavily idiomatic (literally “to go 
his/her/its goings”). In the latter phrase, the possessive suffix varies 
by the subject person, e.g. Menin menojani (I went off). 

In sayings like Mikd hdn on miehiddn? (What kind of a man is he?, 
literally “what he is of his men”), the possessive suffix is part of the 
phrase with no special meaning. However, it still takes the person 
form corresponding to the subject, e.g. Kuka sind olet miehidsi? 

There are also adverbs where the possessive suffix does not really 
relate to anything and is invariably in a 3rd person form, e.g. 

+ yhteensd (together, summed up), based elative yhteen of yksi (one) 

+ yleensd (generally, as a rule), with a base word that is not part of 
modern language 

* sindnsd (as such), based on essive sind of se (it) 

* hyvdnsd, based on hyvd (good), when used in phrases like miten 
suuri hyvdnsd (how large it ever might be), cf. section The 
permissive addition tahansa, hyvdnsd, or vain 

* tahansa, similar to the above, with a base word that is not part of 
modern language 


103. Loss of possessive suffixes 


Colloquial usage 


In freely spoken Finnish, and often in informal writing too, possessive 
suffixes have largely disappeared, except for some sayings and special 
contexts. It is normal to say mun auto, where mun is a colloquial form 
of minun. Similarly, instead standard Finnish hdnen autonsa, we often 
say sen auto. 

In public speech, possessive suffixes are still required. However, 
effectively as a concession to common practice, the rules of standard 
Finnish traditionally say that possessive suffixes can be omitted from 
some expression that express family relations and immediate 
environment relations. Examples include meiddn diti (our mother) ja 
teiddn kyld (your village). The expressions meiddn ditimme and teiddn 
kyldnne are possible, too, in written prose, but they have a more 
formal tone. 

The colloquial usage actually often promotes clarity, since 
possessive suffixes often cause case suffixes to be omitted. For 
example, the noun forms auto, auton, and autot all become autoni, 
when the possessive suffix ni is added. 

The loss does not extend to phraseological use or possessive suffixes 
in adverbs in words like mielellddn (~ mielelldni etc.). 


Defaulted person 

In some contexts, Finnish uses neither a possessive suffix nor a 
personal pronoun. For example, the word diti (mother) can be used 
standalone, leaving it to the context to determine whose mother is 
referred to. This applies both to standard language and to spoken 
language. It is of course possible to say ditini or mun diti, but the 
simple diti is more common unless there is a particular reason to make 
the reference more explicit or the context is formal. 

It is also common to say and write e.g. Nostin kddet ylos (1 lifted my 
hands), though Nostin kdteni ylés is somewhat more common in 
written language. Omitting the suffix is not particularly colloquial in 
such expressions. 


104. Possessive suffixes with reflexive 
meaning 


A possessive suffix can refer to the subject of the sentence, e.g. Myin 
autoni (I sold my car) or Han myi autonsa (He sold his/her car). In the 
3rd person, however, the use of the personal pronomine in the 
genitive, hdnen or heiddn, makes a difference in meaning: Hdn myi 
hdnen autonsa means that he/she sold someone else’s car. Thus, a 3rd 
person suffix used alone has a reflexive meaning, whereas when used 
with hdnen or heiddn, the meaning is antireflexive. 


The principle is the same when the subject is a noun. For example, 
Pekka myi autonsa means that Pekka sold his own car, whereas Pekka 
myi hdnen autonsa means that Pekka sold the car of someone else, who 
has been previously mentioned. 

Errors in such usage are not uncommon even among native 
speakers. One reason to this is that spoken language often does not 
make such a distinction, as the following table illustrates, even though 
a reflexive possessive suffix (as in Se myi autonsa) is often used in 
spoken TAN gUABE, too. a last row no me eaety is there just for 
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Adjectives 


105. Inflection 


Adjectives have cases and plural forms just like nouns. The inflection 
rules are the same as for nouns, except for a few special rules 
presented in the descriptions of cases. An adjective that appears as an 
attribute of a noun generally congrues with it, i.e. the adjective has 
the same case form as the noun, e.g. iso talo : ison talon : isossa talossa. 

However, there is a small set of adjectives that have no inflection, 
such as viime (latest, last), ensi (next), and pikku (small). They are used 
only as attributes, and they always precede the noun that they 
determine. For example, we say viime kesd (the last summer), viime 
kesan (of the last summer), viime kesdlld (last summer), etc. 

Adjectives very often end with nen in the nominative so that their 
stem in other cases ends with se, e.g. punainen : punaiset (red). 
However, this is not a special feature of inflection of adjectives; the 
same principle is applied to nouns, too, e.g. hevonen : hevoset (horse). 


106. Adjectives as attributes of nouns 


Although Finnish has general tools for deriving adjectives from nouns, 
such derivations are used less than you might expect. For example, in 


English we have the noun “Rome” and the adjective “Roman”, both 
adopted from Latin. Finnish has Rooma for Rome, but the adjective is 
derived using a Finnish suffix: roomalainen. However, e.g. “Roman 
empire” is not roomalainen valtakunta but Rooman valtakunta, which is 
structurally like “Roma’s empire”, i.e. with the noun Rooma in the 
genitive. Similarly, “Finnish Embassy” is Suomen Idhetystd, “royal 
palace” is kuninkaanlinna (“king’s castle/palace”, as a compound) and 
“the Troyan Horse” is Troijan hevonen, where Troijan is the genitive of 
Trova. 

However, such usage is limited to expressions with a specialized 
meaning. Finnish uses adjectives derived from proper names in 
expressions like roomalainen kylad (Roman village) and suomalainen 
mies (Finnish man)—the expression Suomen mies is old-fashioned. 

Finnish also often uses compound words when other languages have 
a combination of an adjective and a noun. For example, “central park” 
is keskuspuisto (literally “center-park”), “economic crisis” is talouskriisi 
(“economy-crisis”), and “monetary union” is rahaliitto (“money- 
union”). However, in modern written language in politics, science, 
etc., long adjectives are often used instead, e.g. taloudellinen kriisi, 
imitating expressions used in other languages. The example uses the 
adjective taloudellinen derived from talous : talouden (economy). 


107. Adjectives as attributes of 
adjectives and adverbs 


Genitive forms as qualifiers 
The genitive form of an adjective can be used to qualify another 
adjective or an adverb, e.g. hdvidvdn pieni (extremely small; more 
literally: vanishingly small), erityisen hyvin (particularly well). In these 
constructs, the adjective is always in singular, and it typically 
characterizes the amount of the quantity expressed by the other 
adjective. Additional examples: 

* kdsittémdttomdn vaikea (incomprehensibly difficult) 
mukavan pehmed (comfortably soft) 
tavallisen ystdvdllinen (friendly in a usual way); but colloquially 
tavallisen may mean the opposite of its literal meaning: unusually, 
very 
kauhean kiva (very nice; literally: terribly nice); colloquial 
kauniin keltainen (beautifully yellow, yellow and beautiful) 
tumman sinipunainen (dark violet); expressions of this type are 
usually written as compounds, especially when both parts are 
simple words, e.g. tummansininen (dark blue) 


Superlative with constraint 

The genitive of a superlative form (described in the next section) can 
also be used as a qualifier. Finnish has three ways of expressing e.g. 
“as large as possible”: 

* mahdollisimman suuri, using the genitive of the superlative of 
mahdollinen (possible); cf. Expressing “as ... as ...” 

* suurin mahdollinen (= largest possible), putting the main adjective, 
here suuri (large), in the superlative and following it with 
mahdollinen 

¢ niin suuri kuin mahdollista, which has the same structure as the 
English phrase, except that the word mahdollinen is in the partitive 
case. 

There is no strong stylistic difference between these ways. However, 
the expression that starts with mahdollisimman might be seen as 
emphasizing the condition. 


108. Comparison 


Equality comparison 

To express the same amount or value of some property, no specific 
forms of adjectives are used. We simply say e.g. Tamd auto on yhta 
vanha kuin tuo (This car is as old as that). Thus, the pattern “X is as ... 
as Y” is expressed with “X on yhtd ... kuin Y”. 


Comparison forms 
Like English, Finnish has both a comparative form, e.g. isompi 
(bigger), and a superlative form, e.g. isoin (biggest), for any adjective 
for which comparison of degrees is meaningful. The base form, such as 
iso (big) is sometimes called the positive form, to distinguish it from 
the comparative and the superlative. 

The comparison forms behave like other adjectives in inflection. In 
particular, they participate in congruence, e.g. isompi talo (bigger 
house) : isommat talot : isomman talon etc. 


Comparison normally with suffixes only 
English uses both suffixes and auxiliary words for the comparison 
forms of adjectives. In English we say “easy”, “easier”, “easiest” but 
“difficult”, “more difficult”, “most difficult”. Finnish systematically 
uses suffixes: helppo, helpompi, helpoin and vaikea, vaikeampi, vaikein. 
Expressions like enemmdn helppo (more easy) and eniten helppo 
(most easy) sound odd, though they are understandable. However, 
some people seem to regard it as natural to use them in especially 


expressions containing participles, e.g. enemmdn kehittynyt (more 
advanced) and eniten kehittynyt instead of the normal kehittyneempi and 
kehittynein. 

When comparing “negatively”, the words vahemmdn and vdhiten are 
used much like the English “less” and “least”, e.g. vahemmadn kehittynyt 
(less advanced). 


Comparative suffix mpi: mpa : mmA 

The comparative suffix is mpi in the nominative singular but mpA or 
mmA in most other cases. For example, helpompi : helpompana : 
helpommat (nominative, essive, nominative plural). Apart from the 
vowel change i ~ A in the comparative suffix, the case inflection is 
regular. It follows from general rules that plural forms (except the 
nominative) lose the final vowel before the plural suffix i, e.g. 
vaikeammissa. 

The comparative suffix is appended to the inflection stem. Thus, the 
comparative of rikas : rikkaa|n (rich) is rikkaa|mpi, and the 
comparative of iloinen : iloise|n (merry) is iloise|mpi. 

If the stem has two syllables and it ends with a or d, that vowel 
changes to e before the comparative suffix, e.g. the comparative of 
paha (bad) is pahempi. Deviations from this principle occur in both 
directions, but they are substandard, e.g. using kivampi as the 
comparative of kiva (nice, pleasant) instead of the correct kivempi and 
extending the change to longer words, e.g. using matalempi as the 
comparative of matala (low) instead of the correct matalampi. 


Expressing “than...” 

The word kuin (often pronounced as kun or ku* in everyday speech) is 
used to connect a comparative form to the thing that we are 
comparing against, e.g. helpompi kuin tdmd (easier than this). 

There is an alternative, a more idiomatic way, which does not use 
any connective word but uses the partitive case: tata helpompi. In such 
expressions, the thing compared against precedes the adjective, in 
normal word order. Although the two ways have identical meaning, 
they are stylistically different. 

The idiomatic way, with the partitive, is less common in speech and 
in most forms of prose, but it is used in many sayings, such as eldmdd 
suurempi (greater than life). In such sayings, and mostly in other use 
too, the thing compared against is expressed with a single word, like 
eldmd in the example. It can be a longer expression, too. Then the 
expression as a whole needs to be in the partitive, e.g. Tamd on 
nopeampi kuin vanha laivamme = Taémd on vanhaa laivaamme nopeampi 
(This is faster than our old ship). 


Use of mika instead of or in addition to kuin 

When a comparative is followed by a clause (containing a predicate 
verb), there is a strong tendency to to use the pronoun mikd. In 
standard language as defined by old style guides, we say e.g. Se oli 
suurempi kuin muistin (It was larger than I remembered), but it is 
common to say Se oli suurempi mitd muistin or Se oli suurempi kuin mitad 
muistin. 

Current rules of standard language are more permissive: mikd is 
allowed (when used in addition to kuin) especially when the structure 
of the subclause requires a specific case form. It can even be necessary 
in a sentence like Jokainen on niin vanha kuin miksi itsensd tuntee 
(Everyone is as old as he feels to be). The verb tuntea, in a meaning 
like this, requires an adverbial in the translative (-ksi case). Since the 
conjunction kuin cannot be inflected, this calls for an inflectable 
pronoun, and mikd (with the translative miksi) is therefore used. 


Expressing “more and more...” 
Instead of repeated comparatives like “more and more frequently” and 
“better and better results” in English, Finnish uses a simple 
comparative preceded by the adverb yhd, e.g. yhd useammin and yhd 
parempia tuloksia. However, imitation of English and other languages is 
common especially in translated texts: useammin ja useammin, parempia 
ja parempia tuloksia. 

Similarly, “they build smaller and smaller devices” is he rakentavat 
yhda pienempid laitteita in idiomatic Finnish, and “fewer and fewer 
people remember it” is yhd harvemmat ihmiset muistavat sen. 


Expressiong “the more... the more...” 
In phrases like “the sooner the better”, Finnish uses the words mitd 
and sitd, which are partitive forms of the pronouns mikd and se, for 
example mitd pikemmin sitd parempi. Note that the first adjective is in 
the instructive plural form in the example. The forms of the words 
depend on their role in the expression. For example, “The more I think 
of it, the more I like the short version” would be translated as Mitd 
enemmadn ajattelen asiaa, sitad enemmdn piddn lyhyestd versiosta. 

In these constructs, the word mita is sometimes replaced by kuta or 
jota. Instead of sitd, the genitive form sen is sometimes used. 


Superlative suffix in : impa : immA 

The superlative suffix is in in the nominative, but impa or imma in 
most other cases, e.g. helpoin : helpoimpana : helpoimmat. This means 
that inflected forms of the comparative and the superlative are often 
rather similar. Even native speakers make mistakes with them, using 


the comparative instead of the superlative, e.g. kaikkein suuremmissa 
instead of the correct kaikkein suurimmissa. 

The superlative suffix, like the comparative suffix, is appended to 
the inflection stem. Thus, the superlative of rikas : rikkaa|n (rich) is 
rikka|in, and the superlative of iloinen : iloise|n (merry) is ilois|in. The 
examples illustrate the vowel changes before an iin a suffix. 

The following table illustrates the case forms of a comparative and 
a superlative. The sample word tarkka (exact, accurate) has been 
chosen to illustrate both the a ~ e change in the comparative and 
consonant gradation. The plural forms are shown below the singular 
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The nominative singular of the superlative coincides with the 
instructive plural of the positive form. This seldom causes confusion, 
because the instructive is so rare. But note e.g. that the phrase iloisin 
mielin (joyfully, literally: with a merry mind) is in the instructive, so it 


has the positive form of iloinen, not a superlative. 


Expressing the reference 

Superlatives are generally not absolute but relative to some set of 
objects. If that set is expressed, it is common to use the elative case 
(with stA suffix). In English, we normally use the “of” preposition for 
this. Example: vanhin Suomen kaupungeista (the oldest of Finnish 
towns). However, it is usually somewhat more natural in Finnish to 
use simpler expressions such as Suomen vanhin kaupunki (literally: 
Finland’s oldest town). Yet another expression is vanhin kaupunki 
Suomessa, but it is not regarded as stylistically good; it echoes 
expressions like the English “the oldest town in Finland”. 


Strengthening the superlative 

The word kaikkein (genitive plural of kaikki, ’all”, thus meaning “of 

them all”) is often used to strengthen a superlative, e.g. kaikkein 

suurin, much like we can say “the biggest of all” in English. Note that 

the normal genitive plural kaikkien is not used in this context. 
Alternative, one can say suurin kaikista or (mainly colloquially) 

kaikista suurin. 


Expressing “... ever” 

To express things like “best ever”, Finnish uses expressions like 
kaikkien aikojen paras (literally: best of all times). However, it is 
nowadays common to imitate the shorter English phrase by saying 
paras ikind or paras koskaan. 


Comparison of compound words 

If an adjective is a compound word, the comparison suffixes are added 
normally at the end of the word, e.g. hyvdlaatuinen, hyvdlaatuisempi, 
hyvdlaatuisin (good-quality). This is always possible and quite often the 
only accepted way. 

However, if the first part is an adjective, it is sometimes also 
possible in use a comparison form of the first part and leave the 
second part as is, e.g. parempilaatuinen and paraslaatuinen. This is 
rather regular for the comparative, but for the superlative, paras seems 
to be the only form that can appear as the first part. We can say e.g. 
kaunismuotoinen (well-shaped), kaunismuotoisempi ~ 
kauniimpimuotoinen but only kaunismuotoisin (not kauneinmuotoinen). 

The first part can also be in the genitive, e.g. pahanlaatuinen, 
pahanlaatuisempi ~ pahemmanlaatuinen, pahanlaatuisin ~ 
pahimmanlaatuinen (bad; malign). Such words can usually have the 
first part rather than the second part in the superlative. 


For compounds with a figurative meaning, such as hyvdsyddminen 
(kind-hearted), comparison suffixes can be added at the end only, e.g. 
hyvdsyddmisempi. 


Comparison of words for left and right 

The adjecives vasen and oikea mean “left” and “right”. The former has 
the inflection stem vasempa- (weak grade vasemma-), so by its form it 
is a comparative, but the nominative is vasen instead of vasempi and 
the partitive is usually vasenta, rarely vasempaa. 

These adjectives lack comparison forms in these meanings, but 
oikea has the normal comparative oikeampi when it means “correct”. 

Their longer synonyms vasemmanpuoleinen and oikeanpuoleinen are 
used in comparison forms, especially in the superlative, e.g. 
vasemmanpuoleisin (leftmost). The longer synonyms can be used for 
other reasons, too, for emphasis or for clarity. An expression like 
Valitse oikea ovi is ambiguous: “Choose the right door” or “Choose the 
door on the right”. The expression Valitse oikeanpuoleinen ovi means 
unambiguously the latter. 

The words vasemmanpuolimmainen and oikeanpuolimmainen are 
sometimes used in superlative meanings. However, according to 
Nykysuomen sanakirja, they are just synonyms for vasemmanpuoleinen 
and oikeanpuoleinen. 


Irregular adjectives 

There is only one truly irregular adjective in Finnish as regards to 
comparison: hyvd, parempi, paras ~ parhain (good, better, best). The 
comparative and superlative forms are based on the stem para-, which 
also appears in many derivations such as parantaa (to make better, to 
heal). 

The comparative parempi has the same inflection as other 
comparatives (paremman etc.). 

The superlative paras has irregular stem change: the inflection stem 
is parhaa- (e.g. the plural is parhaat). The alternative superlative 
parhain is inflected like normal superlatives, e.g. the plural is 
parhaimmat. The following table shows the inflection of these 
synonymous superlatives. 
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The genitive plural form parhainten is rare; it is probably mostly a 
misspelling of the adverb parhaiten (best, in the best way). The 
instructive parhain of paras, coinciding with the nominative of the 
synonym, occurs mainly in the phrase parhain terveisin (with best 
greetings). 

There are several adverbs based on the superlative paras, partly 
with the h lost, partly with ha changed to ah: parahin, parahiksi, 
paraiksi, paraillaan, paraiten, parhaastaan, parhaiksi, parhaillaan, 
parhaiten. 

The two somewhat different opposites of hyvd, namely paha (bad; 
evil) and huono (bad; poor, of low quality) have normal comparison 
forms: pahempi, pahin; huonompi, huonoin. 

There is irregular consonant gradation in the word pitkd. Normally 
the k in tk is not gradated, but here it vanishes: pitempi, pisin. In the 
superlative, the s comes from a t that has changed to s before i. In the 
comparative, tk may even gradate to d: pidempi. 

The vowel y may disappear from the word lyhyt : lyhye-, i.e. along 
with regular forms lyhyempi and lyhyin, the shorter forms lyhempi and 
lyhin are also in common use. 


Extended use of comparative 


Normally, a comparative form in Finnish refers to an actual 
comparison with something. Being older means being older than 
something or someone else. However, the comparison can be very 
implicit, as in vanhemmat ihmiset (older people), which may leave the 
question “older than who?” rather open. 

Especially due to Swedish influence, vague comparatives (often 
misleadingly called “absolute comparatives”) are used rather often. 
They do not express any specific comparison but rather a moderate or 
considerable degree of something. For example, isompi erd literally 
means “larger lot”, but more often it means just a fairly large lot, a 
largish lot. In Finnish, it would be more appropriate to say isohko erd, 
if you wish to avoid the simple expression iso erd (large lot) as 
excessive. For almost any adjective that expresses something that has 
variation in degree, the suffix hko or hk6é can be used to derive a 
moderative adjective, e.g. vanhahko (oldish; elderly), uudehko (fairly 
new), helpohko (rather easy), etc. However, some people might regard 
vanhahko as meaning older than vanhempi. 

Some comparatives have become nouns, while still preserving their 
use as adjectives. Thus, vanhemmat can also be a noun, meaning 
“parents”. It is the only word for parents in Finnish, and it is normally 
not used in singular, so translating a word like “parent” can be 
difficult—in some contexts, the expression diti tai isd (mother or 
father) might be needed. 


Extended use of superlative 

The superlative as such refers to maximal degree of something within 
some group, e.g. maan komein mies (the most handsome man in the 
country). However, when preceded by the pronoun mitd, it expresses 
just a very high degree of something; this is often misleadingly called 
“absolute superlative”. For example, mitd komein mies means “a most 
handsome man, a very, very handsome man”. 

A few superlatives have become nouns, while still preserving their 
use as adjectives. The most common example is vanhin. In addition to 
its normal use as an adjective, it can refer to a doyen of a profession 
or, usually in plural, vanhimmat, to the elders of a parish. 


Superlatives in expressing “as ... as possible” 
Superlatives can be used in two ways to express things like “as ... as 
possible”. For example, “as old as possible” is mahdollisimman vanha or 
vanhin mahdollinen. See section Superlative with constraint. 


Relative superlatives 
An expression like “third best” can be described as relative superlative: 


it does not refer to the best but to the best among a set from which the 
two best have been omitted. In Finnish, we say kolmanneksi paras, 
using the translative of an ordinal numeral such as kolmas : kolmannen. 


Comparison of nouns 

An exotic feature of Finnish is that some nouns are used in comparison 
forms. For example, from ranta (shore) we can derive rannempi, using 
a comparative form as if we had an adjective. The meaning is “closer 
to a/the shore”, and such words are almost always used only in a few 
cases that express locational relations: rannempana (the essive form, 
here meaning “in a place closer to shore”), rannempaa (the partitive, 
“from a place closer to the shore), and rannemmaksi (the translative, 
“to a place closer to the shore”). As an alternative to the last form, 
rannemmas can be used, with the same meaning; the ending s is an old 
suffix of the lative case, now extinct except for forms like this and 
some adverbs like ulos and alas. 

In poetic language, even normal nouns sometimes have comparison 
forms, such as ihmisempi, “more of a human being”, from ihminen : 
ihmisen “human being”. Such style tends to raise mixed feelings when 
used in prose. E.g. mansikampi, the comparative of mansikka 
(strawberry), might be regarded as stylish or as odd; using 
mansikkaisempi, based on mansikkainen (strawberry-like, 
“strawberryish”), is more normal. 


Comparison of names for points of compass 

The nouns for the cardinal points of compass in Finnish are 
pohjoinen, itd, eteld, lansi (north, east, south, west). The word pohjoinen 
is also used as an adjective, but for the others, derived words are used: 
itdinen, eteldinen, ldntinen. For names of areas, Finnish normally uses 
closed compounds, e.g. Eteld-Suomi (Southern Finland) rather than 
eteldinen Suomi. 

The adjectives for cardinal points of compass have regular 
comparison, e.g. pohjoisempi : pohjoisemman, pohjoisin : pohjoisimman. It 
is also possible to use comparative forms of the nouns for them, e.g. 
idempi : idemmdn instead of itdisempi : itdisemmdn. Despite their 
shortness, they are not very common; they are mainly used in 
locational cases as adverbs, e.g. idempdnd (more to the east). 

Finnish also has one-word, non-compound names for half-cardinal 
points of compass: koillinen (northeast), kaakko (southeast), lounas 
(southwest), and luode (northwest). The first one is also used as an 
adjective. For the others, the corresponding adjectives are kaakkoinen, 
lounainen, and luoteinen. The word lounas also means “lunch”. 


Adverbs 


109. The concept of adverb 


Adverbs are words that are used to complement a word or an entire 
sentence. A typical example is Tein sen eilen (I did it yesterday), which 
consists of a predicate, an object, and an adverb, where eilen can be 
interpreted as complementing the entire sentence or just its predicate 
tein. 

The concept of adverb are best defined negatively: an adverb is a 
word that is not a noun-like word or a verb and that is used to 
complement an expression. For example, the sentence Tein sen tiistaina 
(I did it on Tuesday) contains the complementing word tiistaina, but it 
is a regular inflection form (essive) of the noun tiistai. 

Adverbs are often characterized as having no inflection, but this is 
not quite true. First, the difference between an adverb and an inflected 
form is often a matter of definition. For example, kerran (once) is 
classified an adverb in dictionaries, but it could alternatively be 
classified according to its origin: as the instructive singular of the noun 
kerta. Second, in Finnish there are sets of related adverbs that have 
case suffixes, e.g. sisdlld, sisdltd, sisdlle refer to being inside, coming 
from inside, and getting inside something. They could be described as 
inflected forms of the noun sisd with limited inflection. Such sets are 
discussed in section Locational adverbs. 


110. Derived adverbs 


In addition to simple adverbs such as heti “immediately” and melko 
(rather), there is a large, potentially infinite number of adverbs 
derived from adjectives. 

The most common suffix in adverbs is sti, which typically means “in 
a... manner”, where “...” denotes the meaning of the base word. The 
sti suffix is much like the “ly” suffix in English and can be appended to 
the inflection stem of almost any adjective. E.g. from rohkea (brave) 
we get rohkeasti (bravely) and from kaunis : kaunii|n (beautiful), we 
get kauniisti. The suffix sti has boundary gemination, so e.g. rohkeasti 
tdnne is pronounced as rohkeastit tdnne in standard language. 

Another common suffix in adverbs is in, e.g. hyvin (well; very), from 
hyvd (good). By its form, it is originally the instructive plural of the 
adjective. Such derivations are often based on comparative forms, e.g. 
from kauniimpi (more beautiful, from kaunis, beautiful) we get 
kauniimmin (more beautifully), and from the corresponding superlative 
kaunein : kauneimman we get kauneimmin (most beautifully). 


111. Comparison of adverbs 


Adverbs do not have comparison forms, strictly speaking, since 
adverbs are a dead end in inflection and word derivation: an adverb 
may be an inflected form or a derived form by its origin, but it is itself 
not a base for inflected or derived words. However, in practical terms, 
some adverb types constitute sets that effectively mean comparison, as 
shown in the following table. 
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As an alternative to superlative adverbials like helpoimmin, derivations 
like helpoiten are often used for many words. 

The following section describes how the mmin and immin words can 
be described as inflected forms of the comparative and superlative 
adjectives rather than derivations of the basic positive adjective. 


112. Forms of adjectives as adverbs 


Instructive forms as adverbs 

The instructive plural of comparative and superlative forms are almost 
exclusively used as adverbs. This means that these forms effectively 
create comparison forms of adverbs derived with the sti suffix. 
Example: 

nopeasti (rapidly, fast), from the adjective nopea 

nopeammin (more rapidly, faster), the instructive of the 
comparative nopeampi 

nopeimmin (most rapidly, fastest), the instructive of the superlative 
nopein 

There are also adverbs like these but with a base word that does not 
exist in modern language. For example, the base word of mieluummin 
(rather, preferably) and mieluimmin (best of all, most preferably) 
would be mieluu, but it does not exist in current language. 

Similarly to the extended use of the superlative, as in mitd nopein 
(very, very rapid), the superlative adverb may be prefixed with mitd, 
e.g. mitd nopeimmin (very very rapidly, really fast). 

The equivalents of the English adverbs “well”, “better”, and “best” 
are hyvin, paremmin, parhaimmin ~ parhaiten. The word hyvin is 
originally the instructive plural of hyvd (good). The adverb hyvasti also 


exists, but in modern language, it relates to saying goodbye (Jdd 
hyvasti or just Hyvdsti). 

There are also some other instructive plural forms of basic 
adjectives that are used as adverbs, such as harvoin (rarely), kauan (a 
long time), kovin (very; cf. kova “hard”), oikein (right, correctly), 
pahoin (badly), samoin (similarly), tosin (surely but...; cf. tosi “true”), 
usein (often), vddrin (wrong). The adverb aikaisin (early) belongs to 
this type, since it is the instructive plural of the adjective aikainen 
(early), not its superlative, which has the same form. 

The comparison forms of instructive forms used as adverbs are 
derived from the base adjective. E.g. for pahoin, they are derived from 
the comparison forms of the adjective paha: pahemmin, pahimmin. For 
aikaisin, the comparative is aikaisemmin, but the shorter aiemmin 
(derived more directly from the base word aika) is also used. 

Some adverbs are originally instructive plural forms of nouns, e.g. 
osin (partly), tuskin (hardly; cf. tuska “pain”), and vaivoin (with 
difficulty). They do not have comparison forms. 


Adverbs vahan, paljon, and kauan and their 


comparison forms 

The adverb vdhdn (a little) can be interpreted as instructive singular of 
the adjective vahd (small). The adjective is otherwise rare in modern 
language, except in proper names like Vdhd-Aasia (Asia Minor), but it 
but has many widely used derivations. The derivations include the 
comparison forms vdhempi (lesser) and vdhin (least) and the 
corresponding adverbs vadhemmdn and vahiten ~ vdhimmin. 

The adverb paljon (a lot) is based on paljo, which is used both as an 
adjective and as a noun to express a large amount. It has no 
comparison forms. Instead, the adjectives enempi and enin and the 
corresponding adverbs enemmdn (more) and eniten ~ enimmin (most) 
are used. They are based on the stem end, which is not used as such in 
modern languages except in some proper names lik Endjdrvi and as the 
partitive form endd, which is used as an adverb in negative contexts, 
e.g. En muista sitd endd (I do not remember it any more). A common 
substandard form, used in some dialects, is enddn. 

The adverb kauan (a long time) is based on the same stem kauka- : 
kaua- as the locational adverbs kaukana, kaukaa, and kauas. The 
comparative and superlative adverbs are based on that stem: kauemmin 
(a longer time), kauimmin (the longest time). 

In a negative clause, the partitive paljoa is often used, though paljon 
is permitted, too: Se ei maksanut paljoa ~ paljon. This corresponds to 
general rules for the case of an object. Similarly, kauaa is often used 
instead of kauan in negative clauses, e.g. En ollut siella kauaa ~ kauan 
(I did not stay there long). However, such use was not accepted by 


language authorities before 2015. 


Other adverbs 

The adverb myohdan (late) is the illative of mydhd (late time), on 
which the comparison forms are based: myéhemmin (later) and the rare 
myohimmin (most late). 

The adverb ennen (before, earlier), also used as an adposition, 
expresses comparison as such. The corresponding comparative form 
ennemmin the same meaning, but it is also used to express preference, 
“rather, sooner”. 


Genitive forms as qualifiers 

A genitive form of an adjective can be used in adverb-like manner to 
qualify another adjective or an adverb, e.g. tavattoman halpa 
(unusually inexpensive). In English, an adverb ending with “-ly” is 
typically used instead. 


Instructive forms versus -iten derivations 
Along with parhaimmin, the adverb parhaiten is also used, and actually 
much more common. Similar alternatives, formed by adding the iten 
suffix to an adjective stem, exist for many adverbs, though some of 
them are colloquial in style. The following are standard and possibly 
more common than the -immin words (shown here in parentheses): 
eniten (enimmin), mieluiten (mieluimmin), pahiten (pahimmin), parhaiten 
(parhaimmin), vdhiten (vahimmin). Opinions disagree on the suitability 
of words like helpoiten (instead of helpoimmin), huonoiten (instead of 
huonoimmin), and nopeiten (instead of nopeimmin). They are not listed 
in dictionaries of standard Finnish. 

The -iten derivations are usually based on a stem that is either two- 
syllabic, like paha, or ends with -ea, e.g. nopea. 


Adverbs with -immiten suffix 

Adverbs with the iten ending also appear so that the ten suffix is 
appended to the normal plural inflection stem of a superlative form, 
e.g. nopeimmiten, based on nopein : nopeimmissa. These forms do not 
substantially differ from the use of instructive plural forms of 
superlatives, such as nopeimmin. However, they are often more easily 
understood as adverbs rather than as forms of adjectives. 

On the other hand, there are specialized meanings: pikimmiten, 
hetimmiten, and kiireimmiten all mean “as soon as possible” (with 
varying tone), whereas vanhemmiten means “as one gets older” or 
“later in life”. The word useimmiten means “usually, as a rule”, so it is 
rather close in meaning to useimmin (most often). 


113. Locational adverbs 


Similarity with locational cases 

Similarly to the system of locational cases, adverbs that express 
locational relations usually come as triplets, for the relations of being 
in, exiting from, and entering a place. The similarity is partly direct in 
the sense that the adverbs are locational case forms, but there are 
exceptions to this. The case forms can be outer locational cases (with 
suffixes IIA, ItA, Ile), inner locational cases (with suffixes ssA, stA, *n ~ 
h*n), or old locational cases (with suffixes nA, A ~ tA, s), though the 
“entering” adverb may also have the nnex suffix. 


Common locational adverbs 
The following table presents some common locational adverbs. The 
meaning in English is given for the “being in” adverb only. Some of 
these adverbs, such as sivulla etc., could be regarded as case forms of 
normal nouns, but most of them have a stem that does not appear as 
such in the language, though they may appear as a compositive form. 
For example, the words sisdlld (inside), sisdltad (from inside), and sisdlle 
(to inside) as well as sisdssd, sisdstd, and sisddn (with the same 
meanings) are structurally case forms of sisd. However, sisd does not 
appear in other forms, such as the nominative, except in compounds 
(e.g. sisdelin “internal organ”). 
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The differences between tdadlld, tuolla, sielld are similar to the 
differences between tdmd, tuo, and se, which are their base words. This 
means that tddlld refers to a location near the speaker, tuolla refers to a 
location within sight being pointed at, and sielld refers to a location 
elsewhere that has been mentioned or is obvious from the context. For 
example, Mene sinne (Go there) is meaningful only if it is clear from 
the previous discussion which place is referred to, whereas Mene 
tuonne (Go over there) can be used while pointing at a place or 
direction or when a relative clause or an adverbial is used for verbal 
pointing, e.g. Mene tuonne puun alle (Go there below the tree). 

Similar condiderations apply to the associated “leaving from” and 
“entering” forms (tdaltd, tdnne etc.). 

The alternate forms siind, siitd, siihen; tuossa, tuosta, tuohon; tdssd, 
tdstd, tahdn are inflection forms of se, tuo, and tdmd. They are largely 
synonymous with sielld, sieltd etc. but may imply an idea of “that 
thing”, “that thing over there”, and “this thing”, respectively. Thus, 
Han odotti siind means “He/she waited in that place”, as opposite to 
the more vague Hdn odotti sielld (He/she waited there). 


Comparison forms for locational adverbs 

Most locational adverbs have comparison forms, typically derived 
from ultimate base word, which often does not appear as such in 
modern language. The following table shows them for the adverbs 
listed in the preceding table and for cardinal points of compass, for 
which the positive adverb is an inessive form of the noun for the 
point. 

The first column shows the simple (positive) adverb for “being in”, 
and the other two columns show the comparative and superlative 
forms. For example, alempana means “more down there”, alempaa 
“from more down there” etc. The dash “—” indicates that the 
comparison forms are not used. For all forms ending with s, an 
alternative form ending with ksi exists, e.g. alemmas ~ alemmaksi. 
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Some of the forms shown in the table are relatively rare and mostly 
replaced by analytic expressions. For example, the word 
vasemmammalla looks and sounds weird, and we mostly say enemmdn 
vasemmalla (more to the left) instead. The superlative vasemmimmalla 
is very rare; we normally say eniten vasemmalla (most left). 


114. Other use of case forms as adverbs 


Case form or adverb? 
In addition to usage described in the preceding sections, there are 
some other uses of case forms of noun-like words as adverbs. There is 


no strict line between such use and normal use of case forms. Some 
case forms have been “petrified” so that they have become rather 
purely adverbs, whereas some other might still be used as normal 
inflected form. 

The classification of words as case forms or as adverbs has little if 
any impact on practical use of the language or on the rules of the 
language. The old dictionary Nykysuomen sanakirja categorizes words 
by their part of speech, but newer dictionaries like Kielitoimiston 
sanakirja do not; yet they indirectly classify words as adverbs with the 
note Sana on taipumaton tai vaillinaisesti taipuva (The word has no 
inflection or defective inflection). 


Use of adessive 

Adessive (-IIA case) forms of nouns are often used in an adverb-like 
manner to denote the style or kind of an action, e.g. kiireelld (hastily), 
rakkaudella (with love), kunnioituksella (respectfully), lammolla 
(warmly). Language guides have regarded such usage as substandard, 
suggesting the use of derived adverbs or verb forms instead, such as 
kiireellisesti, rakastavasti, kunnioittaen, lampimdsti. However, the 
adessive forms are widely used, and they are mostly accepted in 
standard language now. 


Use of abessive 

The use of abessive (-ttA case) forms of nouns is mostly limited to 
adverb-like words. For example, the word syyttd (without reason) is by 
its form the abessive singular of syy (reason, cause), but it is often 
understood as an adverb. For example, syyttd can hardly take an 
attribute in spoken language, but in literary style, we could write 
hyvattd syyttad (without a good reason), though this sounds old- 
fashioned. 


Plural forms expressing state 
There are words that describe states of mind or things, such as 
eksyksissd, eksyksistd, and eksyksiin, which refer to being astray, getting 
away from that state, and getting into it, respectively. By their form, 
they are the inner locational cases, i.e. inessive, elative, and illative 
(all plural) of eksys : eksykse-, but such a word does not exist in any 
other form than those three. Other sets of words of this type exist in 
outer locational cases only, e.g. valveilla, valveilta, and valveille, related 
to being awake. In such groups, the elative or the ablative, e.g. 
eksyksistd and valveilta, are rarely used. 

Such forms are described in dictionaries as adverbs, either as groups 
or each form as an entry of its own. 


Similar groups of words appear also with a normal noun as their 
stem. For example, hengissd and henkiin (alive) could be classified as 
adverbs by their use, but they are the inessive and illative plural of 
henki (spirit; mind; life). For example, jdddd henkiin (to stay alive) 
literally means “to remain into lives”. The word innoissaan and 
intoihinsa are forms of the noun into (enthusiasm), but their use, in 
plural and with possessive suffixes, make them adverb-like. However, 
dictionaries usually describe such usage under the entry for the noun, 
rather than as separate words. 


115. Expressing “as ... as ...” 


In the following presentation, “Adj” denotes any adjective, and “NP” 
denotes any noun phrase, i.e. a noun (or adjective used like a noun, or 
pronoun, or numeral) optionally preceded by one or more attributes. 


Comparisons 
A simple comparison of the form “as Adj as NP”, such as “as good as 
this”, is expressed in Finnish in two ways, depending on meaning: 

* yhtd Adj kuin NP, e.g. yhtd hyvd kuin tdmd (as good as this); this can 
be preceded by the strengthening adverb aivan or its colloquial 
alternative ihan (just) 

* Adj kuin NP, e.g. kaunis kuin kesdinen aamu (as beautiful as a 
summer morning); this is somewhat poetic and not meant to be an 
exact comparison 


Restricted expressions 

In an expression of the form “as ... as Adj”, the adjective expresses a 
constraint, a restriction, e.g. “as fast as possible”. In Finnish, the basic 
phrase pattern is: 

* niin ... kuin Adj, with the adjective in the partitive, e.g. niin pian 
kuin mahdollista (as soon as possible), niin iso kuin valttamdt6ntd (as 
big as necessary) 

A phrase with the restriction “as possible” can alternatively be 
expressed with the pattern mahdollisimman ..., e.g. mahdollisimman pian 
(as soon as possible). Despite these possibilities, the English 
abbreviation asap, read as written, is now common in some jargons. 
For a phrase of the pattern “as Adj as possible”, e.g. “as small as 
possible”, there is yet another alternative, using the superlative of the 
adjective, e.g. pienin mahdollinen, see Superlative with constraint. 


116. Word-specific intensifiers 


To intensify the meaning of an adjective, we can use various adverbs. 
In English, the word “new” can be intensified by saying “brand new” 
or “really new”. In Finnish, we can similarly say aivan uusi or todella 
uusi. Alternatively, we can use an adjective-specific intensifier, often 
alliterating with the adjective and often written as a closed compound 
with it, e.g. upouusi. The word upo is used in this context only, so it is 
very specific to the adjective uusi. 

There are also similar specific intensifiers for adverbs, such as yksin 
(alone): ypo yksin (all alone). An intensifier may also restrict the 
meaning of the modified word. As such, yksin can be used in neutral 
contexts like Hdn teki sen yksin (He did it alone, by himself), but in 
such contexts, it cannot be intensified by ypo (but e.g. aivan yksin). 
When we say ypo yksin, it means being alone, without company, in a 
more or less negative sense. 

The meaning a word-specific intensifier is that the adjective or 
adverb applies truely, genuinely, properly. When we say that a car is 
upouusi, it is more or less straight from the shop, as opposite to a car 
that has been used for a few weeks and could still be called uusi. 
Rather similar intensification can be achieved by reduplication, by 
using the adjective twice, the first occurrence being in the genitive, 
e.g. uuden uusi. 

Usually each specific intensifier is used with one word only, and 
each adjective or adverb has at most one intensifier or a small set of 
similar intensifiers—more or less variants of the same word. The 
following list shows words with specific intensifiers (only the basic 
meaning of the adjective or adverb is given), ordered by the main 
word (in bold). 

* apo ~ appo ~ apposen alasti (naked) 
* apo ~ appo ~ apposen auki (open) 
ani harva (few) 
ani harvoin (rarely) 
pahkdhullu (mad) 
rutikuiva (dry) 
rutikdyhd (poor, penniless) 
litimarkd (wet) 
uppo-outo (strange, odd) 
pilkkopimea (dark, lightless) 
piripintaan (to the brim), piripinnassa, piripintanaan 
putipuhdas (clean) 
ripirinnan ~ ritirinnan (parallel with) 
sepposen selallddn (wide open; used about a door, window etc.) 
supisuomalainen (Finnish) 
tipotiehensd (away, gone, missing) 
tipotiessddn (away, gone, missing) 


tuhkatiheddn (frequently) 
tuiki tuntematon (unknown) 
typotyhjd (empty) 
upouusi (new) 
tapotdysi (full) 
ventovieras (strange, foreign) 
vihoviimeinen ~ vihonviimeinen (last) 
vitivalkoinen (white) 
ani varhain (early, at an early moment) 
ani varhainen (early) 

* ypo yksin (alone) 
It can be seen that the intensifier typically looks like a word formed 
from the adjective via simplification and modification. It often consists 
of two syllables and looks like an adjective in base form. Some 
intensifiers look like inflected forms, though, e.g. apposen, which can 
be interpreted as the genitive of apponen. The word viti is actually an 
independent word, too (fresh snow), but hardly used in modern 
language that way. The word tuhka (ash) is a normal word, but its use 
as an intensifier seems to be independent of that. 

The word sysimusta (jet-black) is not included in the list, since sysi 
(charcoal) has a few other uses. The compound can be interpreted as 
descriptive, “black like charcoal”, at least by origin, rather than having 
a special intensifier that has no meaning of its own. On similar 
grounds, the list excludes such interesting expressions like likomdrka 
(“soaking wet”), ldpimdtd (“through-rotten”), pikimusta (“pitch black”), 
raivoraitis (“ragingly sober”), rapajuoppo (“mud drunkard”), sikasiisti 
(“swine clean”), and umpihullu (“closed-mad”). 

Most adjective-specific identifiers are written as the first part of a 
closed compound, whereas most adverb-specific identifiers are written 
as separate words. This tends to reflect the pronunciation, but there is 
variation in it as well as in writing; e.g. nonstandard forms like viho 
viimeinen and ypoyksin are relatively common. 

New word-specific intensifiers are sometimes coined, though they 
mostly remain in limited, often jocular use, like rutiruotsalainen (really 
Swedish), more or less echoing supisuomalainen, and epoensimmdinen 
(the very first). 


Pronouns 


117. Personal pronouns 


Standard and spoken forms 

The following table shows the personal pronouns in standard Finnish 
and in common spoken language. In addition to the nominative form, 
the inflection stem used in most other forms is given. Various dialect 
forms, such as the Eastern Finland mie and sie for mind and sind, are 
used, too, even in urban environments. 
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For example, “I love you” is rakastan sinua (or, colloquially, md 
rakastan sua), since the word for “you” is in the partitive form, formed 
from the stem sinu-. 

The words se and ne used as 3rd person pronouns in spoken 
language are classified as demonstrative pronouns in grammars. Their 
inflection is described in the next section. That section also describes 
the use of tdmd and ndmd instead of hdn and he in certain contexts. 

Apart from the irregular stem variation described in the table 
above, the inflection of personal pronouns is mostly regular. However, 
the genitives of me, te, and he have the exceptional case suffix ddn in 
addition to the plural suffix i: meiddn, teidadn, heiddn. Moreover, the 
personal pronouns have accusative forms (minut etc.). 

For clarity and for quick reference, the inflection is also presented 
in the following tables. 


Inflection of mind and sind 

The following table shows the case forms of mind (md). The inflection 
of sind (sd) is the same. In most forms, the standard and colloquial 
Se differ only in the presence or absence of the -in- part, except in 
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The 2nd person singular pronouns 

In 2nd person singular, the form Te (usually capitalized) is a polite 
form, often used when talking to someone that you do not know 
personally and who is not very young. 

In older language, the use of Te (called teitittely in Finnish) was 
widespread and often required by social norms. The situation is 
complicated now, and it is not rare to hear even sind and Te mixed 
when talking or writing to a person. Using sind (called sinuttelu) is 
increasingly common, partly due to the influence of similar changes in 
Swedish usage. The issue is sensitive. The use of sind in official letters 
by state administration has even been called unconstitutional, but the 
Parliamentary Ombudsman decided that it is acceptable. 

The use of sind vs. Te also affects possessive suffixes, si vs. nne, and 
person suffixes of verbs, t vs. tte. For example, when asking “Where 
did you leave your car?”, you could say Minne jdatit autosi? when using 
sind form of address and Minne jdtitte autonne? when using Te. The 
pronouns themselves do not appear here, as they are implied by the 
verb forms. 

It is best to start with Te when in doubt but stay tuned to switching 
to sind as soon as you have noticed that you are being addressed as 
sind. However, among young people and usually between colleagues at 
work, sind is normally used, and Te might sound rather odd. In shops, 
using sind when addressing a customer is common, though frowned 
upon by some. 

Earlier, people used to make sinunkaupat (an agreement to call each 
other sind, also implying being on a first-name basis), but this is not 
common any more. Instead, people usually just adopt the more 
informal language. 

In the old days, a third form of address was in use: the 3rd person 
singular was used, with a suitable title as the subject, e.g. Haluaako 
rouva vield jotain muuta? (literally: Does the lady want something 
else?). This sounds very dated, but can still be heard. 


Often the choice between sind and Te can be avoided by using 
sentences that do not refer to a person in any way. For example, 
instead of asking Haluatteko/Haluatko vield jotain muuta? we can ask 
neutrally Tuleeko vield jotain muuta? (Will there be anything else?) 

A different method, in rather common use, is to use fourth person 
verb forms when applicable. For example, instead of saying Ota paita 
pois or Ottakaa paita pois (Take off the shirt), a doctor might say 
Otetaan paita pois, which leaves the agent formally unspecified, but the 
context makes things clear. 


The 3rd person pronouns in spoken language 

In common spoken Finnish, the 3rd person pronouns (hdn, he) are 
normally not used. Instead, the pronouns se and ne (described in the 
next section), corresponding to English “it” and “they”, are in use. 
However, hdn or he may be used for politeness or in an attempt at 
being more formal, even when otherwise using spoken language 
forms. 

In literary Finnish, it is essential to distinguish between a person 
and other things in the use of 3rd person pronouns (hdn versus se, he 
versus ne). In spoken language, the situation has always been more 
complicated. Although common spoken language rarely uses han, in 
popular and dialectal language, hdn appears both as referring to 
people and as referring to animals and even things. 

Even in common spoken language, hdn is used to refer to things in 
phrases like tiedd hantd, vdlidpd hdlld, halla valid, which all mean more 
or less “it doesn’t matter” or “who cares”. 


Implications of the lack of he/she distinction 
Obviously, the lack of distinction between sexes in the 3rd person 
singular pronoun causes some problems, especially in translations. 
The spoken language usage where se stands for “he”, “she”, and “it” 
can make expressions even more ambiguous. 

We normally mention a person by name or some other denotation, 
such as mies (man) or nainen (woman), when a pronoun would be 
ambiguous in practice. In translations, it can be difficult to do such 
things without losing too much of the style of the original. In spoken 
language, nouns like mies or nainen in such usage are normally 
preceded by the determinative pronoun se, used in an article-like 
manner. E.g. “The he said...” might be translated as Sitten mies sanoi... 
to avoid ambiguity; in speech, we might say Sit se mies sano. Often it is 
more natural to use a proper name, e.g. Sitten John sanoi... 

Although Finns may thus use people’s names instead of pronouns 
more often than in English, it needs to be said here that in 


conversations, it is not at all common to mention the name of the 
person you are talking to. Things are changing, but we still mostly use 
just the personal pronoun, or maybe just an inclined form of a verb, 
e.g. Voitko sd sanoo... (Can you say...) or, more formally, Voitko 
sanoa... (or even Voitteko sanoa..., which corresponds to the use of Te). 
It would not be incorrect to say John, voitko sanoa... (John, can you 
say...), it’s just less common. 


Use of se, joka instead of hdn, joka 

When a 3rd person pronoun would be accompanied with a relative 
clause, se is normally used instead of hdn and ne instead of he, even in 
standard language. Example: Se, joka ei sy6 lihaa, voi ottaa 
kasvislasagnea (One who does not eat meat can have the vegetable 
lasagna). In such contexts, Hdn, joka... would be incorrect; it 
sometimes appears as a hypercorrectism, since normally the use of se 
about people is colloquial. 

However, if the pronoun in such a context refers to a specific person 
or specific persons, rather than “anyone”, the pronoun han or he is 
used in standard language. This means that the relative clause is non- 
restrictive. Such expressions are rare and somewhat artificial. 
Example: hdn, jonka me kaikki hyvin tunnemme (he, whom we all know 
well). 


Use of genitives of personal pronouns 

Instead of possessive pronouns like “my” and “your”, Finnish uses 
genitive forms of personal pronouns. They all end with the usual 
genitive suffix n but are otherwise somewhat irregularly formed. See 
section Possessive suffixes for the use of suffixes instead of or in 
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Omission of personal pronouns 

In literary language, when the predicate is in a 1st or 2nd person 
form, it is normal to omit the subject. Thus, we write sanon, sanot, 
sanomme, or sanotte instead of mind sanon, sind sanot, me sanomme, or 
te sanotte. It is possible to use a personal pronoun in such a context, 
but then there is emphasis on the person. For example, Asumme 


Espoossa is a normal literary way of saying “We live in Espoo”, and Me 
asumme Espoossa would imply emphasis, in practice contrast with 
some other people who live elsewhere. 

On the other hand, in common spoken language, a mere sanon 
without a personal pronoun would sound somewhat odd. Normally 
one says md sanon, mie sanon, or something similar, using a colloquial 
or dialectal personal pronoun. 

The 3rd person pronouns are normally not omitted, except in a 
subordinate clause when its subject is the same as in the main clause. 
Thus, we can write Hdn sanoi, ettd tulee myOhemmin (He said that he 
will come later). The subject of the subordinate clause could also be 
omitted if the subject of the main clause is a noun rather than a 
pronoun, e.g. Johtaja tulee heti kun voi (The director will come as soon 
as he can). Such omissions even make the sentences somewhat easier 
to understand, since if hdn is present, the question may arise who is 
referred to. In spoken language, the pronoun is normally not omitted 
in such contexts; instead, we say Se sano ettd se tulee myGhemmin and 
Johtaja tulee heti kun se voi (or ... heti kun hdn voi, since in a context 
like this, han may well be used instead of se in speech). 


Use of sun and mun as adverbs 

The colloquial genitive forms sun and mun are sometimes used as 
adverbs, even in literary language. In the phrases sitd sun tdatd and less 
common sitd mun tdtd, they act more or less as conjunctions, so that 
the meaning is “this and that, things of different kinds”. They act as 
strengthening adverbs or just fill words in expressions like Voi sun 
pojat! = Voi pojat! (Oh boys!). 


118. Demonstrative pronouns tama, 
tuo, se 


Standard and colloquial forms 
iS see asabe table snows the basic (nominative) forms and inflection 
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Inflection of demonstrative pronouns 
The plural forms that start with n are truly exceptional; they exist for 
these words only. There are other irregularities, too, in addition to the 
stem variation shown in the table above: the word se has the inessive 
siind (having the essive suffix nd!), the elative siitd (with a partitive 
suffix; often pronounced siittd), and the illative siihen (with an illative 
suffix, but the vowel is irregular). 

i dares sae ca ne inflected forms of demonstrative 
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The abessive forms in the table are rather theoretical; in practice we 
say ilman sitd, not sittd. The instructive forms are used only as adverbs. 
Along with the genitive plural ending iden, the ending itten is also used 
(e.g. nditten), but less common. In spoken language and in poetry, the 
word tdmdn is often shortened to tdn. 


Use of demonstrative pronouns 

Similarly to the corresponding English pronouns, tdmd refers to 
something close to the speaker or writer, tuo refers to something 
(within sight) that he is pointing at (with gestures or words), and se 
refers to something known from the context or to something close to 
the listener or reader. 

In addition to such basic usage, these pronouns have varying special 
uses. For example, after someone has said something, you might say 
Tuo on totta (That is true). 

The partitive tuota, usually in the colloquial form tota, is commonly 
used as a fill word with no meaning, either alone or as the 
combination tota noin ~ totanoin. 


Use of tamd and ndmd as 3rd person pronouns 

The pronoun tdmd is used in the role of 3rd person pronoun when hdn 
would be ambiguous, e.g. Kauko yritti ndhdd Merjan, mutta tamd oli 
tungoksen keskelld (Kauko tried to see Merja, but she was in the midst 
of a crowd). Here hdn would be ambiguous, as it could refer either to 
Kauko or to Merja. 

Generally, when two (or more) persons have been mentioned in a 
context, hdn usually refers to the first one and tdmd to the second (or 
last) one. Thus, in the example case, hdn would primarily be taken as 
referring to Kauko. To make the situation clearer, we can omit the 
subject from the second clause, since then it is understood so that it 
shares its subject with the first clause: Kauko yritti ndhdd Merjan, mutta 
oli tungoksen keskelld. 

The plural pronoun ndmd can similarly be used instead of he. 

In spoken language, tamd and ndmd are hardly used this way. 
Instead, the meaning of se (or hdn) is implied by context, or clarifying 
words like names are used instead of or in addition to pronouns, e.g. 
Kauko yritti ndhdd Merjan, mut se Merja oli ihan tungoksen keskelld. 


Demonstrative pronouns as attributes 

The demonstrative pronouns are also used as attributes of nouns, 
much like “this” and “that” in English, e.g. tamd talo (this house), tuo 
talo (that house [over there]), se talo (that house) and in plural ndmd 
talot (these houses) etc. 

Similarly to the use of the pronouns as standalone, the attribute 
tamd refers to something close to the speaker or writer, at least 
mentally, tuo refers to something close to the person addressed, and se 
is used otherwise to indicate something as definite. In particular, se is 
used when a restrictive relative clause follows, e.g. se talo, jonka ostit 
(the house that you bought). In usages like these, tdmd, tuo, and se are 
called determinative pronouns in many grammars. In such use, the 
pronouns resemble definite articles in many ways, as discussed in 
section Lack of articles. In this usage, se is used about people, too, i.e. 
se, joka may refer to a person; see section Use of se instead of 3rd 
person pronoun with a relative clause. 


The pronoun se as a nominalizer 

The pronoun se is often used as an auxiliary device to turn a clause to 
something that can be used like a noun, i.e. to “nominalize” a clause. 
For example, we say Viittaan siihen, mitd sanoin eilen (I refer to what I 
said yesterday). Here siihen, the illative of se, has just a grammatical 
role: it makes it possible to associate the subclause mitd sanoin eilen 
with the verb viittaan, which requires the use of the illative case. The 


topic is described in more detail in section Subclauses as constituents. 


Derivations of demonstrative pronouns 

The words tdllainen (of this kind), tuollainen (of that kind), and 
sellainen (such) are historically compounds of genitives of 
demonstrative pronouns (tdn, tuon, sen) and the adjective lajinen, but 
they have changed irregularly and may look like derivations. They are 
pronounced like uncompound words (e.g. séllainen : séllaisissa), not 
with a secondary stress on the second syllable. The word tdllainen is 
commonly pronounced as adapted to vowel harmony, tdlldinen, but 
writing so is still substandard. 

There is a similar set of words, with a similar origin and with the 
same meanings: tammodinen, tuommoinen, and semmoinen. They are 
standard Finnish, but mostly used in speech and informal writing only. 
The second part moinen has limited, specialized use as a separate word 
in modern language. The spelling tdmmdinen is standard. 


Compounds of tama 

In compounds, the genitive of témd appears partly in the full form 
tdmdn, e.g. tamdntapainen (somewhat like this); tantapainen or 
tantapanen is clearly colloquial. However, in tdllainen and tammodinen it 
appears in the short form tdn, with the n assimilated. 


119. Dual pronouns 


In the Finnish, some pronouns are dual in the sense of referring to 
exactly two or to one of exactly two. In English, the pronoun “both” is 
of this type. Finnish has some more: 

* the pronouns kumpikin and molemmat, corresponding to English 

“both” 

* kumpikaan, the negative-context variant of kumpikin 

* the pronoun jompikumpi, meaning “either of the two” 

* the interrogative pronoun kumpi (which of the two) 

* the use of toinen when referring to one of a set 
In applicable contexts, the use of one of these pronouns is obligatory 
when referring to a known set of two. For example, the English phrase 
“one of them”, when referring to people, needs to be translated as 
toinen heistd or jompikumpi heistd when “they” are two people, 
otherwise as yksi heistd or joku heistd. 

The pronoun molemmat is plural in form and treated as plural in 
congruence, e.g. molemmat miehet (both men), molemmat ovat (they 
both are). Other dual pronouns are treated as singular, even kumpikin, 
e.g. jompikumpi mies (either of the two men), kumpikin on (we/you/ 


they both are). 


120. Interrogative pronouns 


Kuka and mika 
The basic interrogative pronouns are kuka (who) and mikd (what, 
which). Their inflection is irregular. Singular forms of kuka except the 
nominative are based on the stem kene-, such as kenen (whose) and 
kenet (whom; a special accusative form), whereas plural stem is kei-. 
Historically, kuka is a mixture of two synonymous pronouns kuka and 
ken. The nominative, ken is now poetic, and so is the plural kutka. 
Most forms of mikd are formed using just the stem mi-, e.g. the 
partitive is mitd. This pronoun has no separate plural forms, except for 
nominative plural. 
The following table shows the inflected forms of kuka ~ ken and 
mikd. The abessive, 
comitative, and instructive forms would be just theoretical and have 
ies caren Note shen a babar sare of mikd are the same as the 
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The short forms kelld, keltd, and kelle appear in spoken language and in 
poetry. 

Sometimes the substandard forms keiddn and keiddt are used as 
genitive plural and accusative plural or kuka, respectively. They are 
analogous with the forms of plural personal pronouns: meiddn, meiddt 
etc. 

In some dialects, the form ketd is used as the nominative singular, 
saying e.g. Ketd sen teki? instead of Kuka sen teki? This sounds odd to 
people who are not familiar with such usage. 

When followed by the adverb tahansa, the pronoun kuka or mikd is 


not interrogative: kuka tahansa means “anyone” and mikd tahansa 
means “anything”. See The permissive addition tahansa, hyvdnsd, or 
vain. 


Special uses of mika 

Some forms of mikd have special meanings that correspond to separate 
interrogative words in English, e.g. missd (where), mistd (from where), 
mihin (where to), and miksi (why). They are also used as normal forms 
of the pronouns, e.g. missd kaupungissa (in which city). 

The form mihin is mostly synonymous with the adverb minne, but 
mihin can be be seen as asking for more specific information. It is also 
used as an attribute, e.g. mihin kaupunkiin (into which city); minne 
cannot be used that way. 

The word miksi is special, because it is normally understood as 
meaning “why”. Thus, the question Miksi hdn muuttui? is probably 
understood as asking “Why did he change?” rather than “To what did 
the change?”, even though the latter is a possible interpretation, too. 


Derivations of mikd 

There are several commonly used interrogative adjectives and advebs 
derived from the mi- stem with word derivation suffixes, such as 
millainen (what kind of; historically a compound, short form of 
minkdlainen, which is also in use) 

milloin (when) 

minne (where to; like mihin, but not used in contexts where an 
inflected form of mika is needed, e.g. mihin kaupunkiin? “to what 
town?”) 

miten (how) 


The dual kumpi 

There is a special dual interrogative pronoun: kumpi is used instead of 
kuka or mikd whenever a choice between just two alternatives is 
implied. For example, Kumpi teki sen? means “Which one of the two 
did it?” When asking about two things or persons, the use of kumpi is 
obligatory in the sense that asking Kuka heistd teki sen? implies that 
the group referred to has more than two members. Other dual 
pronouns jompikumpi, kumpikin, and ei kumpikaan are obligatory in the 
same sense. 

The inflection of kumpi follows the rules for comparatives of 
adjectuves. This means that the stems of kumpi are kumpa- and kumma- 
in singular, kumpi- and kummi- in plural. For example, the genitive is 
kumman, as in Kumman valitset? (Which one of the two do you 
choose?). 


Appending the word-like suffix kin changes the meaning of kumpi: 
kumpikin means “each one of the two”. The suffix kaan is used in 
negative contexts, e.g. Ei kumpikaan tiennyt sitd (Neither of the two 
knew it), 

When followed by the adverb tahansa or hyvdnsd, the pronoun 
kumpi is not interrogative but means “either of the two”, “whichever 
of the two”. 


121. Quantifying pronouns 


The concepts of quantifying and indefinite 


pronouns 

Quantifying pronouns express something about the size of the set of 
things referred to. At the extremes, kaikki (all) refers to all things in 
some class and ei mikddn (no, nothing) or ei kukaan (no one) refers to 
none. 

Quantifying pronouns are called indefinite pronouns in many 
grammars. This is correct in the sense that these pronouns do not refer 
to any specific entity, but it is incorrect in the sense that the meaning 
of e.g. kaikki is very definite. 

The following table summarizes the quantifying pronouns and 
shows the size of the set referred to, as number of elements, or 
cardinality to use the set theoretical term. The symbol n denotes the 
size of the class referred to. Of course, when a word like joku is used in 
plural (jotkut), the cardinality is more than 1. 
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Jokin and joku 

The indefinite pronouns jokin (some) and joku (someone) are used 
about a thing or a person that is unknown to the speaker or writer. 
They are used in standard language so that joku refers to a person, 
except in some special usage, and jokin refers to anything else. So we 
say joku mies (some man) but jokin tapahtuma (some event). Used 
alone, like a noun, the words jokin and joku correspond to “something” 
and “someone”. 

In spoken language, however, the usage is mixed; typically, joku is 
used in a few case forms, jokin in other forms, e.g. joku tapahtuma and 
jonkun tapahtuman but jossain tapahtumassa. 

In standard language, jokin is inflected so that the jo part is 
inflected and the kin ending remains unchanged or has its k lost in 
some forms: jokin, jonkin, jotakin (or jotain), jossakin (or jossain) etc. 
The word joku is exceptional: both the jo and the ku part are inflected: 
jonkun, jotakuta, jossakussa etc. 

Nowadays, mixing jokin and joku is allowed even in standard 
language: instead of four-syllable forms of joku, corresponding forms 
of jokin can be used (and usually are used). For example, instead of 
joillakuilla we usually say joillakin. 

The following table summarizes the inflection of jokin and joku. The 
joku forms in parentheses are usually replaced by jokin forms. The 
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There is also some specialized usage of joku, both in standard language 
and in common spoken language: 
* ina belittling meaning as an attribute in some types of sayings, e.g. 
on kuin joku johtaja (is like a director, behaves as if were a director) 
* to indicate an indefinite small amount, e.g. vain jotkut kannattivat 
ehdotusta (only a few supported the proposal); this can be used 
even when the number of things or people are known 


The permissive addition tahansa, hyvdnsd, or vain 
When an interrogative pronoun such as mikd (what), kuka (who), or 
kumpi (which [of two]) is followed by the word tahansa, hyvdnsd, or 
vain, the meaning changes completely: for example, mikd tahansa 
means “anything whatsoever”. The sentence Kuka tahansa teistd voi 
tehdd sen means “Anyone of you can do it”, and Kumpi tahansa teistd 
voi tehdd sen means “Either of you two can do it”. 

The basic pronoun in these expressions is inflected normally, while 
the adverb tahansa is kept the same; e.g. kenelle tahansa means “to 
whom whatsoever, to anyone you like”. 

The adverb hyvdnsd has the same meaning as tahansa. 

The adverb vain has the same basic meaning in this context, but it 
may be interpreted as suggesting that the choice really does not 
matter. There is also a longer version of this phrase type with the verb 
haluta (wish; want) added after the adverb. The person form of the 
verb must match the form of the predicate of the clause. Example: Voit 
antaa tdmdn kenelle vain haluat (You can give this to anyone you 
want). The adverb vain can then be omitted: Voit antaa tamdn kenelle 
haluat. 

These adverbs can also be used in conjunction with derivations of 
interrogative pronouns, e.g. millainen tahansa (of whatever kind) and 
milloin hyvdnsd (at any time). 


Expressions for “one of...” 
Finnish has a rich set of alternatives in expressing the idea “one of a 
set”. It distinguishes between “one of a set of two” and “one of a set 
more than two”, and it also makes other distinctions. 

Consider the English expression “one of them did it”. If the set of 
suspects is known to consist of two people, a dual pronoun must be 
used. We can say toinen heistd teki sen or jompikumpi heistd teki sen. The 


latter expresses uncertainty: either one may have done it. The former 
may also be used when the speaker or author knows which one 
actually did it. 

When there are, or may be, more than two suspects, there are 
several alternatives. They are illustrated in the following examples of 
saying “one of the men”: 

* yksi miehistd: this uses the numeral yksi (one) in a pronoun-like 
manner; it is very common in spoken language, often with yksi 
shortened to yks 

* joku miehistd: this emphasizes uncertainty, suggesting that the 
speaker or writer does not know which of the men the clause 
applies to 

* erds miehistd: as explained below, this suggests in principle that the 
speaker or writer knows which of the men is referred to, but in 
practice the expression is used more freely 


Erds and yksi 

The pronoun erds : erddn partly corresponds to the English indefinite 
article “a”, but it is used much less, only when needed rather than as 
required by grammar. If you write erds mies, it’s not quite the same as 
“a man” in English; rather, it makes it explicit that the man has not 
been mentioned previously but is known to the writer or speaker. In 
particular, if a sentence begins with a noun referring to something that 
has not been mentioned before, it is normal to use erds before it in 
literary style, e.g. Erds mies kertoi minulle... (A man told me...). 

In colloquial language, the numeral for one, yksi, usually in the 
shortened form yks, is commonly used instead of erds, e.g. Yks mies 
sano mulle... The pronoun erds is rare in spoken language. 

Even in literary style, yksi can be used in a pronoun-like manner in 
some contexts, though usually so that it can naturally be interpreted as 
meaning just “one”. Examples: yhdessd hetkessd (in a moment, 
suddenly), se oli yhtd juhlaa (it was magnificent; literally: it was of one 
celebration), he ovat yhtd mieltd (they agree; literally: they are of one 
mind). 

In old style guides, erds was described as referring to something 
known to the speaker or writer but not known to the listener or 
reader. For example, in the statement Helsinki on yksi maailman 
kauneimmista kaupungeista (Helsinki is one of the most beautiful cities 
in the word), yksi was recommended instead of erds. Though the rules 
have been relaxed, yksi is still a better choice here. A more idiomatic 
expression, using the partitive plural and no pronoun-like word, is 
probably even better: Helsinki on maailman kauneimpia kaupunkeja. 

The pronoun erds has some specialized usage: 

* To express an indefinite amount, which may vary by context. This 


includes a meaning like “a few”, e.g. erditd vuosia sitten (a few years 
ago). In colloquial use, the amount can be large, when eras is used 
more or less ironically, e.g. Olen erditdkin kertoja sanonut (A have 
said quite a few times) and Olen erddnkin kerran katunut sitd (I have 
often regretted it). 

In insinuating remarks, where the implied reference is rather exact, 


it” implying that these “some people” include someone present or 
discussed. 


Muuan 

The pronoun muuan has the same meaning as eras. It is mostly literary, 
used in fiction prose, and it has irregular inflection: the inflection stem 
is muutama-, and the partitive is muuatta. It is rarely used in singular 
except in the nominative. In plural (muutamat : muutami-), it coincides 
with the plural forms of the indefinite pronoun muutama discussed 
later in this section. 


Tietty 

By its form, tietty is a passive past participle of tietdd (to know), based 
on the consonant stem of the verb, as opposite to the normal past 
participle tiedetty (known). However, tietty has a specialized meaning 
and can be classified as a pronoun. 

Language guides used to treat tietty simply as a variant of tiedetty, so 
that it should be used only about something that is known by both 
parties of communication. Thus, tietty mies would refer to a known 
man, someone who is known at least to the speaker (writer) and to the 
listener (reader); in other contexts, pronouns like erds and jokin were 
presented as preferred. However, tietty is used widely simply to 
indicate something as definite, much like we say “a certain ...” in 
English. This is now accepted in standard language. 


Toinen and muu 
The pronouns toinen and muu both mean otherness, but they are used 
differently: toinen means generally “another one”, whereas muu often 
suggests the idea of “another one instead of this one”. For example, 
Onko sinulla muuta ehdotusta? (Do you have another proposal?) 
suggests that the first proposal is not feasible, whereas Onko sinulla 
toista ehdotusta? just asks whether there is another proposal, perhaps 
as one that could be accepted in addition to the first one. However, 
due to the meaning of the sentence, there is no difference e.g. in Sen 
teki joku toinen ~ joku muu (It was done by someone else). 

In phrases corresponding to correlative expressions “one ... the 


other”, Finnish uses yksi ... toinen or uses toinen repeatedy. For 
example, when discussing two objects, “one is red, the other is black” 
can be said as yksi on punainen, toinen musta or toinen on punainen, 
toinen musta. There is no big difference in meaning, but toinen ... toinen 
might be seen as presenting things in a more balanced way. 

The word toinen is also used as an ordinal numeral, meaning 
“second”. Sometimes this creates real ambiguity. For example, toinen 
nimi can mean “another name” or “second name”. A question like “Do 
you want to watch another episode?” might be translated as Haluatko 
katsoa toisen jakson?, but this would suggest that it is about watching a 
second episode. The formulation Haluatko katsoa vielad yhden jakson? 
would avoid this, perhaps at the cost of changing the tone to mean 
“yet another”. 

By its form, toinen is a derivation of the pronoun tuo (that). It is also 
used as a reciprocal pronoun in phrases like toisiaan and toinen toistaan 
(one another). 


The dual jompikumpi 

The pronoun jompikumpi is used instead of jokin or joku when there are 
exactly two alternatives. For example, when talking to two persons, 
asking Voiko joku auttaa minua? (Can someone help me?) would be a 
general question, whereas Voiko jompikumpi auttaa minua? (Can either 
of you someone help me?) would ask help from either of them. 

Similarly, the statement Meiddn on valittava jompikumpi vaihtoehto 
(We need to choose one of the two alternatives) implies that there are 
only two alternatives. 

Both parts, jompi and kumpi, are inflected, using the stem jompa- : 
jomma- and kumpa- : kumma-. For example, the allative is 
jommallekummalle, as in Anna se jommallekummalle (Give it to one of 
the two). 

The following table summarizes the inflection of jompikumpi. Due to 
its meaning, jompikumpi is normally used in singular only, but 
sometimes it appears in plural in conjunction with nouns used in 
plural form with singular meaning, e.g. jommatkummat sakset (either 
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The negative-context pronouns mikddn, kukaan, 


and kumpikaan 

The counterparts of jokin and joku in negative statements are mikddn 
and kukaan. Thus, e.g. English “anything” is normally jokin, e.g. Ndin 
jotakin (I saw something), but it corresponds to mikddn when the 
sentence has the negation verb (en, et, ei etc.), e.g. En ndhnyt mitddn (I 
did not see anything). The usage is described in more detail in section 
Expressions for nobody, nothing, nowhere etc. 

In presence clauses, these pronouns normally appear in the 
partitive, due to the negative form of the clause, e.g. Tddlld ei ole 
mitddn (There is nothing here), Tddlld ei ole ketddn (There is nobody 
here). 

The following table shows the inflected forms of these pronouns. 
They are the same as the forms of mikd and kuka with the kAAn or An 
suffix. The abessive, comitative, and instructive forms would be just 
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The pronouns kukaan and mikddn normally appear along with the 
negation verb, but they are also used in other contexts where the 
clause is negative in its meaning. For example, Voiko joku auttaa 
minua? (Can someone help me?) is a normal question, whereas Voiko 
kukaan auttaa minua? (Can anyone help me?) is more of a rhetoric 
question, implying a negative answer. 

The pronoun kumpikaan, used together with the negation verb, is 
somewhat similarly the negative counterpart of jompikumpi, i.e. ei 
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kumpikaan means “neither of the two”, and it is used both about 
people and about things. 

The pronoun kumpainenkin is sometimes used instead of kumpikin. It 
is inflected regularly, just keeping the suffix kin intact; e.g. the 
genitive is kumpaisenkin. 


The dual pronouns kumpikin and molemmat 

The pronouns molemmat and kumpikin correspond to the English 
pronoun “both”. Syntactically, the former is used with the plural, e.g. 
molemmat miehet menivat, the latter with the singular, e.g. kumpikin 
mies meni. In practice, there is no big difference in meaning, but the 
latter might be seen as emphasizing individuality: “each of the two 
men went” as opposite to the more collective “both men went”. 

In inflection, the word molemmat is the plural of molempi and it is 
inflected like comparatives of adjectives, e.g. the genitive is molempien. 
The word molempi does not appear in singular, except in the colloquial 
phrase molempi parempi (doesn’t matter; literally: each of the two [is] 
better). 

When used with a noun that is used in plural only, even kumpikin 
appears in plural, e.g. molemmat hddt ~ kummatkin hdat (both 
weddings). It is also used in plural when referring to two groups, each 
expressed using a plural noun, e.g. Kummatkin, sekd pojat ettd tytot 
(both [groups], boys as well as girls). 

The word kumpikin is inflected according to its structure: the 
pronoun kumpi and the uninflected suffix kin, e.g. 

The pronoun kumpikin has a rarely used synonym kumpainenkin, 
which is inflected so that kin remains unchanged and the part before it 
has regular inflection of words ending with nen, e.g. the genitive is 
kumpaisenkin. 


The indefinite pronouns pari, muutama etc. 

The pronouns pari, muutama, jokunen, harva, moni, and usea can be 
called genuinely indefinite: they express an indefinite amount of 
things or people. They say something about the amount, but nothing 
exact, and their interpretations may vary. The pronoun erds also has 
some indefinite use. 

The word pari, when used as a pronoun, as in pari miestd, means 
two or three, or maybe a little more. The superficially more explicit 
pari kolme has the same meaning: it does not mean exactly two or 
three, but can sometimes be four, or maybe even five. The word pari is 
also a noun, meaning a pair, i.e. exactly two. Cf. section Approximate 
numbers. 

The pronouns muutama and jokunen tend to mean “a few”—more 


than two, but with no fixed lower or upper bound. In standard 
language, the pronoun joku has a similar meaning when referring to 
things and not to people. Thus, Ostin muutaman omenan, Ostin jokusen 
omenan, and Ostin jonkun omenan all mean basically the same (I 
bought a few apples). However, such use of joku is rare and would be 
confused with the colloquial use of joku instead of jokin to mean 
“some, something”. 

The word harva is an adjective (meaning “sparse” or “not dense”), 
but it is also used as a pronoun. E.g. harva ihminen or harvat ihmiset 
means “few people”. Thus, it refers to a small amount, emphasizing 
the smallness, relative to some implied reference. For example, harvat 
ystdvdni probably refers to just a few people, whereas harvat 
suomalaiset could refer to hundreds of people—but a small amount 
relative to the total number of Finns. The word harva is often preceded 
by the adverb vain (only). 

However, the phrase harva se... means “most...”, as an adverbial, 
e.g. harva se pdivd (in most days). 

Expressions containing muutama can be used in singular or in 
plural, with the same meaning, e.g. muutamassa paikassa = 
muutamissa paikoissa (in a few places). 

The pronouns moni and usea mean “many” or “several”, with no 
well-defined difference between them, though moni could be seen as 
meaning generally more than usea. As the first part of a closed 
compound, moni is much more common. 

The pronoun moni can be used both in singular and in plural, e.g. 
moni ihminen or monet ihmiset (many people) with a difference in style 
but not in meaning. The same applies to the pronoun usea, but it is 
mostly used in plural, e.g. useat ihmiset, though usea ihminen is 
possible, too. 

The pronoun useimmat is the plural form of the superlative of usea. 
It means simply “most”, referring to the absolute majority (more than 
half), but it is indefinite as regards to the exact amount. In some 
interpretations, useimmat means great majority or even almost all. 


Use of monta like a numeral and the double 


partitive montaa 
The pronoun moni has regular inflection with e as the stem vowel (e.g. 
the genitive is monen) and with a consonant stem mon-, so that the 
partitive is monta. It is normally used in a manner similar to numerals, 
applying the partitive rule for the associated noun, e.g. Sain monta 
kalaa (1 caught many fish), just like we say Sain kolme kalaa (I caught 
three fish). 

However, since the rules also require the numeral in the partitive in 
contexts like En saanut kolmea kalaa (1 did not catch three fish), people 


often add another partitive suffix to monta, too, in similar contexts: En 
saanut montaa kalaa (I did not catch many fish). This has now become 
accepted usage. 


The universal pronouns jokainen, joka, kaikki, and 
kukin 


The pronoun jokainen corresponds to English “every”. It is always used 
in singular, e.g. jokainen maa (every country), except when (rarely) 
used with a noun that is always plural in form, e.g. jokaiset hddt (every 
wedding). When used like a noun, jokainen refers to everyone or every 
item in a set defined by the context or, in the absence of apparent 
contextual reference, to everyone in general, e.g. jokainen tietdd... 
(everyone knows...). 

Alternatively, joka can be used to mean “every”. In this usage, it is 
uninflected (unlike in its use as a relative pronoun, explained in the 
next section). For example, jokaiselle miehelle (to every man) is 
synonymous with joka miehelle, but the latter is somewhat poetic. 
When not referring to people, there is not much style difference: joka 
kaupungissa ~ jokaisessa kaupungissa (in every town). On the other 
hand, there are several contexts where joka has special usage, in all 
styles, and cannot be replaced by jokainen: 

* joka viides (every fifth) and similar expressions involving an ordinal 
numerals 

* joka pdivd (every day) and similar expressions of time, in the 
nominative, e.g. joka ilta, joka viikko, joka vuosi 

* joka ainoa ~ joka ikinen (every single one) 

* joka paikassa (in every place, everywhere), joka paikasta (from 
every place), joka paikkaan (to every place) and similar constructs 
with nouns like suunta (direction), puoli (side; feature), e.g. joka 
suunnasta (from every direction) 

The pronoun kaikki (genitive kaiken) corresponds to “all”. It can be 
used in different ways: 

* As a standalone pronoun, used in a noun-like manner, kaikki refers 
to all in a set implied or expressed by the context. For example, 
Kaikki hyvdksyivat ehdotuksen means “All accepted the proposal”. It 
may be clarified by another pronoun, e.g. me kaikki (we all). When 
referring to things, it corresponds to “everything”, e.g. Kaikki meni 
hyvin (Everything went well). 

As an attribute, it is normally used with a plural word but itself in 
singular in the base form, e.g. kaikki miehet (all men). In inflected 
forms, kaikki is in plural in such usage, e.g. kaikkien miesten (all 
men’s). 

It may also be used as an attribute to a singular mass noun, and 
then it means “all of...”, e.g. kaikki vesi (all the water). Even words 


like kansa (people; folk) may be treated as mass nouns in this 
sense, though expressions like kaikki kansa are somewhat poetic. 
In expressions of time, kaikki in singular means “the entire...”, “all 
the...”, whereas kaiket in plural (in sayings) means “all ...s” “each 
and every...”. Examples: kaiken kesdd (all the summer), kaiken yotd 
(all the night), kaiken aikaa (all the time), used as adverbials; kaikki 
kesdt (all summers), kaikki yot (all nights), kaikki ajat (all times), 
can be used as an adverbial or as a subject. 

The pronoun kukin, like the English “each”, is similar to jokainen and 
joka but emphasizes individuality: kukin maa (each country) refers to 
every country, suggesting that each country has its own features, 
decisions, etc. 

The pronoun kukin is inflected so that the suffix is appended to the 
ku part, before kin, e.g. kunkin, kussakin, kuhunkin. It is normally used 
in singular only, but sometimes it appears in plural in conjunction 
with nouns used in plural form with singular meaning, e.g. kutkin hdat 
(each wedding). It is also used in plural expressions like kutkin valtiot, 
but this can be regarded as incorrect; the singular kukin valtio (each 
state) should be used instead. The following table summarizes the 
ener of kukin. The apesslve and comitative forms are very 
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The pronouns jokainen, kaikki, and kukin (but not joka) can also be 
used as standalone like a noun, corresponding to “everyone” or ”every 
thing”, “all”, and “each one”. When used that way about people, kukin 
is often emphasized by using the pronoun itse. For example, Itse kukin 
pddttdd... means “Each one decides himself/herself...”. 


The identifying pronoun sama 
The pronoun sama (same) can be classified as quantifying, since it 


specifies an identity of some kind. It is mostly used as an attribute, e.g. 
sama mies (the same man), but also in a noun-like manner, e.g. sama 
koskee tdtd tapausta (the same applies to this case). It is used much like 
“same” in English, but there is some special usage, too: 

* The phrase aivan sama or sama se or se ja sama or, more 
colloquially, ihan sama means “who cares”, “never mind”. 

* The adessive form samalla can mean “at the same time” or “in the 
same occasion”. 

* The inessive form samassa means “at the very same moment”. 

* The instructive plural samoin (often classified as an adverb) means 
“the same way” or “also”. It is also used in the phrase kiitos, samoin 
(thanks, the same to you) when responding to wishes, when 
applicable. 


The derived adjective samanlainen means “similar”. In practice, the 
distinction between sama and samanlainen is not quite clear. Often 
sama does not really mean identity, just essential similarity, e.g. in the 
slogan samasta tyostd sama palkka (for the same work, the same salary/ 
wages). 


122. Relative pronouns 


The basic relative pronouns joka and mika 

The basic relative pronouns are joka and mikd. They both correspond 
to English “which”, “that”, and “who”, so that both joka and mikd can 
start either a restrictive relative clause or a non-restrictive relative 
clause. 

In practice, this causes much less confusion than you might expect. 
Finnish frequently uses the demonstrative pronoun se when a relative 
clause is restrictive. For example, se koirani, joka voitti kilpailun (or se 
koiristani, joka voitti kilpailun) means “my dog that won the contest”. 
Without the word se, the expression koirani, joka voitti kilpailun is 
ambiguous in the sense that the relative clause may or may not be 
restrictive. Its meaning can be the same as with se, or it can mean “my 
dog, which (by the way) won the contest”. 

In Finnish, the use of a comma before a personal pronoun does not 
depend on whether the relative clause is restrictive. Normally a 
comma is used, but it may be omitted according to general 
punctuation rules in some contexts. 


The inflexion of joka 
The normal relative pronoun is joka. It is inflected so that the ka part 
is omitted except in genetive singular (jonka) and nominative plural 


(jotka). In informal style, the ka part is included in some other forms, 
too. For example, the illative is johon in singular, joihin in plural, but 
johonka and joihinka are also used in speech. The forms in use are 
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The inflexion of mika 

The alternative relative pronoun mikd has the same inflection as in its 
use as an interrogative pronoun: mikd : minkd : mind etc. This means 
that the inflection is rather similar to that of joka. 


Choice of case forms 

The case form of a relative pronoun is determined by its grammatical 
role in the relative clause. This form may well differ from the case 
form of the word that the pronoun refers to, the antecedent. Example: 
Muistatko hotellin, jossa asuimme viime matkallamme? (Do you 
remember the hotel where we lived during our last trip?) Here the 
relative pronoun jossa is in the inessive, indicating location, whereas 
its antecedent hotellin is in the genitive, as it is the object of the main 
clause. 


Choosing between joka and mika 
In standard language, the pronoun mikd is used instead of joka in the 
following contexts: 

* The pronoun relates to an entire clause (containing a predicate) 
before it, e.g. Ehdotus hylattiin, mikd aiheutti kaaoksen (The proposal 
was rejected, which caused a chaos); the pronoun relates to ehdotus 
hyldattiin. 

* The pronoun relates to a superlative adjective, e.g. parasta, mitd 
tieddn (the best that I know). In these expressions, the superlative is 
in the partitive form. However, if the superlative is an attribute of 


an implied noun, the rules in the following item apply. For 
example, Tdmd auto on paras, joka ~ mikd minulla on ollut (This car 
is the best that I have had), since paras is here short for paras auto. 
The pronoun relates to an expression containing a superlative 
attribute, e.g. paras koira, minkd tunnen (the best dog that I know). 
However, in this type, joka may alternatively be used, and must be 
used if the expression refers to a person, e.g. paras mies, jonka 
tunnen (the best man that I know). 

The pronoun relates to another pronoun used in singular and not 
denoting a person, e.g. kaikki, mitd olen ndhnyt (all that I have 
seen) and se, mitd tapahtui (the thing that happened). When the 
antecedent pronoun refers to a person, joka is used, e.g. se, jota 
odotin (the person that I was waiting for). The same applies when 
the antecedent is in plural form, e.g. ndmd, jotka nyt ndet (these 
that you now see) versus tdmd, minkd nyt ndet (this that you now 
see). 

The pronoun refers to an implied pronoun, e.g. Tee, mitdé haluat = 
Tee se, mitd haluat. 

The pronoun refers to an expression of place, e.g. Kdvin Vaasassa, 
missd olen syntynyt (I visited Vaasa, where I was born). In this type, 
joka can also be used.; in the example, the inessive jossa would be 
used. Typically, joka makes the reference more localized, referring 
to an exact place. 


In spoken language, mikd is often used much wider instead of joka, 
though normally not about people. This is probably a source of the 
misconception (among some native speakers) that joka should be used 
about people, mikd about anything else. 


Sentences that begin with joka 

When a sentence begins with the pronoun joka in some case form, the 
pronoun is usually part of a relative clause that constitutes the subject 
of the main clause. This structure is common in proverbs, e.g. Joka 
torjuu moitteet, pilaa eldmdnsd (Whoso is refusing instruction is 
despising his soul; Proverbs 15:32). In such contexts, joka always 
refers to a person. However, a sentence may begin with the word joka 
in a different meaning, “every”, e.g. Joka pdivd... (Every day...). 

Such a relative clause does not relate to any word in the main 
clause, i.e. it has no antecedent, so it may sound somewhat special. 
Partly for such reasons, the pronoun se is often placed at the start, so 
that it acts as the antecedent: Se, joka torjuu moitteet, pilaa eldmdnsd. 
Another method is to use the pronoun se or han after the relative 
clause: Joka torjuu moitteet, se pilaa eldmdnsd. 


Use of kuka ~ ken as relative pronouns 

The interrogative pronoun kuka ~ ken (who) is also used as a relative 
pronoun, but only in some special contexts. Normally, the English 
relative pronoun “who” corresponds to joka in Finnish, e.g. nainen, jota 
rakastan (the woman whom I love). When a relative pronoun referring 
to a person is used as standalone, not relating to any word in the 
preceding clause, kuka ~ ken is used, e.g. Hdn voi valita, kenet hdn 
haluaa (He can choose whomever he wants). 


Adjectives and adverbs used like relative pronouns 
The pronoun-like adjective jollainen (of which kind) is relatively rare 
and mostly literary. For example, the expression auto, jollaista et ole 
ennen kokeillut means “a car of a kind that you have not tried before”. 
A similar adjective millainen is used when mikd would be used instead 
of joka, e.g. Sellainen koira, millainen isdntd (like dog, like master). 

The pronoun-like adverbs jolloin and milloin similarly mean “at 
which time”, and the pronoun-like adverbs jonne and minne mean 
“where to” or “into which”. Example: Jatkoimme matkaa Jyvdskyldan, 
jonne saayvuimme kello 23 (We continued the trip to Jyvaskyla, where 
we arrived at 11 PM). 


Word order in relative clauses 

Although word order can generally vary a lot in Finnish, especially in 
poetry, relative clauses always start with a relative pronoun or a 
comparable adjective or adverb. It cannot thus have a preposition; 
instead, a postposition is used. For example, we can say ennen tdtd or 
tdtd ennen (before this), but ennen can be used only as a postposition 
can be used in Jdrjestelmd otetaan kdytto6n kevadlld, mitd ennen sitd 
testataan (The system will be taken into use in spring, before which it 
will tested). 


Associating a relative pronoun with an antecedent 
A relative pronoun refers to a noun phrase (noun with its attributes), 
known as its antecedent. The antecedent appears most often 
immediately before the relative pronoun. For example, puhelimeni 
akku, jonka ostin eilen means “the battery (in my phone) that I bought 
yesterday”, so it says that yesterday I bought the phone, not the 
battery. 

If the antecedent is farther, it should be preceded by the 
demonstrative pronoun se, in the form required by the context. This is 
possible only when the relative clause is restrictive. For example, sen 
puhelimeni akku, jonka ostin eilen means “the battery of that phone of 
mine that I bought yesterday” and implies that I have several phones 


and I am now referring to one of them, identified by the relative 
clause. 

Instead of se, some other restrictive attribute such as sellainen (such) 
and ainoa (the only) can sometimes be used to associate an antecedent 
with a relative pronoun. Example: Han kysyi sellaisten tuotteiden 
hinnoista, joita meilld ei ole myynnissd (He asked about the prices of 
products that we do not have for sale). If the relative clause is non- 
restrictive, such methods cannot be used: the antecedent must precede 
the pronoun. We can say Ostin auton, jonka hinta oli 5 000 euroa (1 
bought a car, the price of which was 5,000 euros). If we wish to add 
an adverbial to the main clause, e.g. Villeltd (from Ville), it needs to be 
placed before auton: Ostin Villeltd auton, jonka hinta oli 5 000 euroa. 

In informal language, the rules are often broken. If someone says 
Han kysyi tuotteiden hinnoista, joita meilld ei ole myynnissd, he will be 
understood, though perhaps with some difficulty. The listener needs to 
realize that joista cannot refer to hinnoista but to tuotteiden; products 
are sold, not prices. 

Standard Finnish rules now allow a relative pronoun to refer to 
antecedent “over” a postposition. Example: Pekka keskusteli asiasta 
Liisan kanssa, joka ndytti hajamieliseltd (Pekka discussed the matter 
with Liisa, which looked absent-minded). Here Liisan is the antecedent 
of joka, despite the intervening postposition kanssa. Though accepted, 
such expressions are best avoided, if possible, typically by turning the 
relative clause to a sentence. 


123. Reflexive and reciprocal pronouns 


The reflexive pronoun itse 

The nominative form itse of the reflexive pronoun has boundary 
gemination, e.g. itse kukin is pronounced itsek kukin, but this is not 
reflected in other forms: they have an unvarying short e, e.g. itsen, 
itsed etc. The word has no plural forms; singular forms are used 
instead, e.g. meille itsellemme (to/for us ourselves). 

The pronoun itse has two types of uses, reflexive and emphasizing; 
the latter use is described in subsection Use of itse for emphasis . As a 
reflexive pronoun itse always has a possessive suffix: itseni, itsesi, 
itsensd, itsemme, itsenne correspond to English “myself”, “yourself”, etc. 
Thus, “I washed myself” is pesin itseni, whereas “I was washing myself” 
is pesin itsedni (with a “partial” object in the partitive, with suffix d). 

The reflexive pronoun refers to the subject of the clause. For 
example, when it appears as an object, it indicates that the subject of 
the action is also its object. When used in the allative case (-Ile case), it 
typically indicates that the action was performed for the benefit of the 


subject. This is similar to the use of “myself”, “yourself” etc. in 
English, but in Finnish, the reflexive pronoun is used in various case 
forms according to sentence structure. For example, “I bought myself a 
house” is Ostin itselleni talon. 

Within a clause equivalent, the reflexive pronoun refers to the agent 
of such a structure. Thus, Aiti kdski pojan ostaa itselleen asunnon means 
“The mother told the son to buy himself an apartment”, whereas a 
reference to a noun farther apart is expressed using a different 
pronoun: Aiti kdski pojan ostaa hdnelle asunnon (The mother told the 
son to buy her an apartment). 

In some contexts, English uses a reflexive pronoun but Finnish may 
have a reflexive verb, which does not take any object. For example, 
instead of pesin itseni we can also say peseydyin. This is the 1st person 
singular form of peseytyd “to wash oneself”. Such verbs are mostly 
used in literary style; in spoken language, pesin itseni is more common. 

Some forms of itse are used in an adverb-like manner in a 
specialized meaning. Itsekseni, itseksesi, itsekseen etc., i.e. the 
translative with a possessive suffix, means “to myself; alone”. Itsestddn, 
i.e. the elative, always with the 3rd person suffix, means “by itself, 
automatically”. 


Use of itse without possessive suffix 
The pronoun itse is used without a possessive suffix in some contexts: 

* In many compounds, e.g. itsesuggestio (self-suggestion), itsepalvelu 
(self service). However, a few compounds have a possessive suffix, 
always in 3rd person form, e.g. itsensdpaljastaja (exhibitionist). 

* Used in a noun-like manner to denote self, inner essence, e.g. Omaa 
itsed etsimdssd (Searching for one’s self). Such usage is mostly 
literary. 

* Used to emphasize another word, as described in next subsection, 
e.g. Itse kuningas saapui (The king himself arrived). 


Use of itse for emphasis 

The pronoun itse is also used, as such without inflection, to emphasize 
another word or expression, without implying reflexivity of any kind. 
The meaning depends on sentence structure and on word order: 

* If itse immediately precedes the expression it relates to, as in itse 
kuningas (the king himself), it emphasizes that the person himself 
or herself is referred to, not e.g. a representative or someone 
similar. It may also used to express just the importance of the 
person, e.g. Itse kuningas oli paikalla (The king himself was present). 

* Otherwise, itse emphasizes that the person referred to did or does 
something personally instead of letting others do it for him or her. 


Example: Kuningas kirjoitti puheensa itse (The king wrote his speech 
himself). 


The phrase itse kukin means “each one”. The pronoun kukin alone 
would mean the same thing, but itse emphasizes this. Other 
phraseological use includes itse asiassa (as a matter of fact). 


The reciprocal toinen toistaan and toisiaan 

As reciprocal pronouns, forms of the word toinen are used. This word 
means “second” but also “other”. To express “each other” or “one 
another”, this word is repeated and the second occurrence has a 
possessive suffix, e.g. He tukivat toinen toistaan (They supported each 
other) or He antoivat lahjoja toinen toiselleen (They gave presents to 
each other). As the example shows, both occurrences are in singular 
here, even though the meaning is plural. 

Alternatively, the plural of toinen with a possessive suffix can be 
used alone: He tukivat toisiaan and He antoivat lahjoja toisilleen. The 
meaning is the same, but the longer toinen toistaan emphasizes the 
mutuality. 

Hybrids of these expressions, like toinen toisiaan, are common. They 
were previously regarded as substandard, but they are now accepted. 


124. The pronoun oma (own) 


The word oma is usually classified as an adjective with pronoun-like 
properties. Here it is described as a pronoun of a special kind. It 
usually corresponds to “own” in English, but there are specialties in its 
use. It has regular inflection oma : oman etc. 

Normally oma is used as an attribute, like an adjective, before a 
noun. The noun often has a possessive suffix in standard Finnish, e.g. 
Mies vastasi omalla tavallaan (The man responded in his own way). In 
expressions like Se on oma tarinansa (It is a story of its own), oma 
corresponds to “of its own” in English. 

It is also possible to use oma in the role of a noun, mostly with a 
possessive suffix, e.g. Antaisitko kyndn? Olen hukannut omani (Would 
you please give me a pen? I have lost mine). It may also mean one’s 
“own things” or “own people”, e.g. Ald ota toisen omaa (Don’t take 
what belongs to someone else; literally: “other’s own [thing]”). 


Numerals 


125. Numerals, nouns, and adjectives 


Numerals are classified as a part of speech mainly for practical reasons 
rather than their linguistic nature. A cardinal numeral expresses an 
amount of things. Cardinal numerals such as kolme (three) could be 
regarded as nouns. An ordinal numeral expresses the place of a thing 
in some order. Ordinal numerals such as kolmas (third) could be 
regarded as adjectives. 

In Finnish, cardinal numerals are inflected and used like nouns, just 
with some syntactic specialties. Ordinal numerals are inflected like 
adjectives, applying congruence with the associated noun. For 
example, we write viides luokka (the fifth class), viidennessd luokassa 
(in the fifth class), viidensille luokille (for the fifth classes), with 
congruence in both case and number (singular/plural for the noun). 

There are also derivations of numerals that are used like normal 
nouns, e.g. kakkonen (digit two; number two), as well as adverbs 
derived from numerals, e.g. kahdesti (twice). Some common types of 
such derivations are discussed in this chapter. 


126. Basic numerals 


Numerals are relatively simple in Finnish, though the inflection partly 
differs from common patterns. The following table shows the basic 
numerals. Both the cardinal numerals (English zero, one, two etc.) and 
the ordinal numerals (English zeroth, first, second etc.) are given, in 
the nominative and in the genitive. The inflection stem of the numeral 
is obtained from the genitive by omitting its suffix n. 
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Biljoona (1012) is the 2nd power of miljoona (10°), corresponding 
old British English meanings. Higher powers of million follow the 
same principle: triljoona (1018), kvadriljoona (102%), kvintiljoona (102°) 
etc. However, all these words are best avoided. In translated texts, 
especially in newspapers, biljoona and triljoona are often incorrect 
translations of English “billion” and “trillion”, which correspond to 
Finnish miljardi and biljoona, respectively. Instead of biljoona, we can 
use tuhat miljardia for such reasons. 

Except for 1, 2, and 3, the ordinal numeral is formed from the stem 
of the cardinal numeral by appending an ordinal suffix, which is s in 
the nominative. The suffix is appended to the weak inflection stem of 
the cardinal numeral. 

The numeral neljd has the regular plural stem nelji-, but it has the 
variant neli-, e.g. neljissdkymmenissd ~ nelissakymmenissd (about forty 
years old). Only the variant neli- is used in some derivations, e.g. 
nelittdin (in groups of four). 

Some numerals have special compositive forms used as the first 
component of a compound word: 3 kolmi-, 4 neli-, 7 seitsen-, and 10 
kymmen-. Some compound numerals also have compositive forms. 

For tuhat, there is an alternative, less common nominative form that 
coincides with the genitive: tuhannen. In modern language, it mostly 
appears in some sayings like tuhannen tulimmaista = tuhat tulimmaista 
(the deuce! literally “a thousand most fiery things/beings”). 

Contrary to the English practice of saying “a hundred” or “one 
hundred”, Finnish never uses the numeral yksi (one) before sata or 
tuhat. With miljoona, miljardi, etc. it can be used, but only for 
emphasis, e.g. Uudistus maksoi vain yhden miljoonan (The reform cost 
only one million). 


127. Cardinal numerals 


Inflection 
The cardinal numerals are mostly inflected regularly, like nouns. The 
exceptions are: 
* yksi has the basic stem yhte ~ yhde (e.g. essive yhtend, genitive 
yhden), but the partitive is yhtd (consonant stem yh and suffix td) 
* kaksi is inflected like yksi, e.g. kahten : kahden : kahta 
+ kolme may or may not have boundary gemination, e.g. kolme kissaa 
may be pronounced as written or as kolmek kissaa; it is inflected as 
if it had no boundary gemination, with the e preserved as such, e.g. 
kolmen 
* viisi has the basic stem viite ~ viide (e.g. essive viitend, genitive 
viiden), but the partitive is viittd (consonant stem viit and suffix ta); 


this is the same inflection as for e.g. the noun kdsi (hand) 

kuusi is inflected like viisi 

seitsemdn, kahdeksan, and yhdeksdn are inflected as if the final n 
were missing, e.g. seitsemdd : seitsemdssa; in other words, their stem 
ends with a vowel, and the nominative has a special n ending, 
making the nominative and the genitive identical 

kymmenen is similar to seitsemdn, e.g. the genitive is identical with 
the nominative and the inessive is kymmenessd; in addition, the 
partitive is kymmentd (consonant stem kymmen and suffix td) 
tuhat has the inflection stem tuhante- ~ tuhanne-, the partitive 
tuhatta, and the plural inflection stem tuhansi-; the form tuhannen, 
in addition to being the genitive, is sometimes used as the 
nominative, too. 


Use of cardinal numerals 

In Finnish, an expression consisting of a cardinal numeral and a noun 
has the noun in the partitive singular form, e.g. viisi taloa (five 
houses), when the expression as a whole is the basic form. When it is 
inflected, both words take the appropriate case form, in singular, e.g. 
viidessd talossa (in five houses). This is described in more detail in 
section Noun forms used with numerals. 

When an expression containing a cardinal numeral is used as the 
subject of a clause, the predicate is in plural if the expression is 
definite, e.g. Ndmd viisi maata tekivdt... (These/The five countries 
made...). If it is indefinite, the predicate is in singular, e.g. Viisi maata 
teki... (Five countries made...). There is more information on this in 
section Singular and plural of verbs. 

The nominative singular of a cardinal numeral also used when the 
numeral is part of a grammatical object. We say Yhtid omistaa timdn 
talon (The company owns this house), where the object is in the 
genitive, but Yhtio omistaa viisi taloa (The company owns five houses), 
where the object (viisi) is in the nominative. In negative statements, 
the partitive is used, according to the normal rules for the case of an 
object, e.g. Yhtid ei omista viittd taloa. 

The cardinal numerals are normally used in singular forms only. 
They appear in plural when the associated noun is one that is always 
used in the plural, such as housut (pants, trousers): kahdet housut (two 
pairs of pants), kaksien housujen (of two pairs of pants). See Plural of 
nouns. For such words, the numeral always congrues with the noun, 
even in the nominative. Even the word yksi is in plural in such a 
context: the Finnish name of the movie “Four Weddings and a 
Funeral” is Neljdt hddt ja yhdet hautajaiset. 

Plural forms of numerals are also used in expressions like Otimme 
yhdet oluet (We took one beer [each]). In shortened forms such as 
Otetaan vield yhdet (Let us take one more), the plural numeral (yhdet) 
is short for yhdet oluet or something similar. 

The words for powers of ten, i.e. kymmenen (10), sata (100), tuhat 
(1,000), miljoona (1,000,000) etc. can be used like nouns in plural, e.g. 
sadat ihmiset ndkivdt sen (hundreds of people saw it), ostin kymmenid 
omenia (I bought tens of apples). They can also be used in partitive 
singular with numeral-like attributes like monta (many), monta 
kymmentd omenaa (many tens of apples). 


128. Ordinal numerals 


Instead of ensimmdinen and toinen, the more regular forms yhdes (: 
yhdennen) and kahdes (: kahdennen) can be used, but only in 


composite numerals. As the first part, only yhdes and kahdes can be 
used, e.g. yhdestoista, kahdeskymmenes. As the last part, both 
alternatives can be used, e.g. kolmaskymmenesensimmdinen ~ 
kolmaskymmenesyhdes, the latter being less common and maybe even 
odd-looking to some people. 
The words ensimmdinen and toinen are inflected like nouns ending 
with nen, e.g. the genitive of toinen is toisen. 
Other ordinal numerals are based on the stems of the cardinal 
numerals, and they have an ordinal suffix, which is 
* s in the nominative singular, e.g. neljd|s 
- tin the partitive singular, e.g. neljd|t|ta 
* nte or nne, depending on consonant gradation, in other singular 
forms and in the nominative plural, e.g. nelja|nte|nd, nelja|nne|Ild, 
neljd|nne|t 
* ns (always followed by the plural suffix i) in other plural forms, e.g. 
neljd|ns|i|lla 


The ordinal numeral kolmas in exceptional in the sense that the stem 
vowel e of kolme changes to a. 
The fOTOWINE table shows the case forms of the numeral kolmas 
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The last three cases of the table are very rare, as usual, except for 
some sayings like Ei kahta kolmannetta (No two without a third one). 

Ordinal numerals are used like adjectives, with full congruence with 
the associated noun, e.g. kolmas luokka : kolmannella luokalla : 
kolmannet luokat : kolmansilla luokilla (third class/grade). 

The stem of an ordinal numeral (except for ensimmdinen and toinen) 
is the inflection stem of the corresponding cardinal numeral, e.g. viide| 
s corresponding to viisi : viide|n. However, there is one irregular stem 


change: the final e in kolme : kolme|n changes to a: kolma|s. 

The numeral toinen is also used as a pronoun, meaning “other”. 
Thus, in principle, an expression like toinen kirja is ambiguous: it can 
mean “the second book” or “another book”. 


129. Names of numbers 


Numbers from 1 to 10 have names that are used like other nouns 
(alternative colloquial forms in parentheses): ykkonen, kakkonen, 
kolmonen, nelonen (nelkku), viitonen (vitonen), kuutonen (kutonen), 
seitsikko (seiska), kahdeksikko (kasi), yhdeksikké (ysi), kymppi. These 
names are somewhat irregular derivations of the basic numerals. For 
7-9, there are also alternative, less common names: seitsemdinen, 
kahdeksainen, yhdeksdinen. 

The words viitonen and kymppi are also used colloquially to refer 
coins or notes of five and ten euros or of other currency. For larger 
values, the following words may be used in speech: kakskymppinen 
(20), viiskymppinen (50), satanen (100), kakssatanen (200), viissatanen 
(500), tonni (1,000), kakstonninen (2,000), etc. 

The names from ykk6nen to yhdeksikk6 are also used to refer to 
digits, such as the character “9”. 

Names of numbers are also used for grades (e.g. at school, Sain 
kympin! means getting 10, the best grade), to numbered positions (e.g. 
Han jdi kolmoseksi = kolmanneksi “He was only third”), and to things 
named with numbers (e.g., yhdeksikké may refer to tram or bus 
number 9 or to card 9 in a playing card deck). 


130. Names of sets with given number 
of items 


Names for sets of 2 to 10 items (doubleton, triplet, etc.) are derived 
with the ikkO suffix from the cardinal numerals, with some irregular 
changes in the base word: kaksikko, kolmikko, nelikko, viisikko, 
kuusikko, seitsikko, kahdeksikko, yhdeksikk6, kymmenikko. Thus, for 7-9, 
these names coincide with the names of numbers. 

Instead of kaksikko, the word pari (pair) is used in most contexts. 
There is no commonly used word for a singelton in Finnish. (The 
word yksikko exists, but it means “unit” or “singular” as a grammatical 

category.) The loanword singelton or singleton or its colloquial form 
singeli is used sometimes. 

There are special derived nouns for sets of two or more people or 
animals born together (twins, triplets etc.): kaksoset, kolmoset, neloset, 
viitoset, kuutoset. The singular forms are kaksonen, kolmonen etc., so 


they coincide with the names of the numbers 3-6. 


131. Composite numerals 


Numerals for 11-19 

Numerals for 11-19 are compound words, with a numeral for 1-9 as 
the first part and the word toista (partitive of toinen) as the second 
part: yksitoista, kaksitoista, ..., yhdeksdntoista. 

Exceptionally, the first part the word is inflected, while the second 
part toista remains unchanged. For example, the genitive of yksitoista is 
yhdentoista. The explanation is that these words are originally open 
compounds like yksi toista kymmentd, “one of the second ten”. 

Since the numerals for 11 and 12 follow the same pattern as 13-19, 
there is no natural word for teenager in Finnish. Due to some 
similarity in shape and meaning, the word teini, of a very different 
origin, is now often used as corresponding to English “teenager”, but 
its meaning is more vague. 

Similar constructs have been used for numbers from 21 upwards, 
e.g. yksikolmatta, but they fell into disuse during the second half of the 
20th century. However, expressions like kolmattakymmentd reflect 
similar ideas and are still in use. For example, alun kolmattakymmentd 
valitusta, where alun may be omitted, literally means “(start) of third 
ten of complaints”, i.e. at least 31, but at most 39 (and closer to 31 if 
alun is used). These expressions are also used for larger numbers, e.g. 
toista sataa (over a hundred), neljdttd tuhatta (more than three 
thousand). 


Multiplicative numerals 
Numerals for 20, 30, ..., 90 are based on a multiplicative principle: 
kaksikymmentd, kolmekymmentd, ..., yhdeksinkymmentd. The second 
part kymmentd is the partitive of kymmenen, so e.g. kaksikymmenta 
means “two tens”, i.e. 2 X 10, so it is of the same type as kaksi taloa 
(two houses). Both parts are inflected, e.g. the genitive of 
kaksikymmentd is kahdenkymmenen. Thus, they are inflected like open 
compounds, but written and pronounced as closed compounds. 

Similarly, 200 is kaksisataa, and 2,000 (written as 2 000 in Finnish) 
is kaksituhatta, 20,000 kaksikymmentdatuhatta, and 200,000 
kaksisataatuhatta. Words for million, billion, etc. are usually written 
separately, so that e.g. 2,000,000 is kaksi miljoonaa and 3,000,000,000 
is kolme miljardia. 

The words kymmenen, sata, and tuhat are also used as nouns in 
expressions like monta kymmentd (tens of), pari sataa (a couple of 


hundred), satoja tuhansia (hundreds of thousands), and neljd ja puoli 
miljoonaa (four and a half million). According to official rules, such 
expressions can also be written as closed compounds, e.g. parisataa 
and even neljd- ja puolimiljoonaa. 


Additive numerals 

For other numbers, a simple additive system is used for numerals. For 
example, 42 is neljgkymmentdkaksi, and 21,510 (written in Finnish as 
21 510) is kaksikymmentdyksituhatta viisisataakymmenen. Numbers of 
years are read the same way, e.g. 1952 as tuhat 
yhdeksdnsataaviisikymmentdkaksi. However, it is possible (though rare) 
to use expressions like yhdeksdntoistasataaviisikymmentdkaksi (literally 
“nineteen hundreds fifty-two”). 

By convention, these numerals are written as closed compounds, 
except that there is a word space after thousands, millions, billions, 
etc. and usually also before the word for million, billion, etc.. For 
example, if 22 345 678 were written in letters, it would be 
kaksikymmentdkaksi miljoonaa kolmesataaneljadkymmentdviisituhatta 
kuusisataaseitsemankymmentdkahdeksan. This official writing rule does 
not correspond to actual pronunciation, where a word (as defined by 
the presence of main stress) usually consists of at most two 
components, e.g. kaksikymmentd kaksi miljoonaa kolmesataa 
neljakymmentd viisi tuhatta kuusisataa seitsemdnkymmentd kahdeksan. 
The rule also allows writing a number as a single word, but this is rare 
for large numbers. 


Inflection of composite numerals 

In a composite numeral (other than 11-19), all parts (for ones, tens, 
hundreds, etc.) are inflected, e.g. kaksisataakolmekymmentdnelja : 
kahdessasadassakolmessakymmenessG@neljdssd. Official rules allow such 
clumsy words to be simplified so that only the last part is inflected, 
e.g. kaksisataakolmekymmentdneljdssd, but this sounds odd to most 
speakers and is rarely applied in practice. 

Composite ordinals are inconvenient to use, especially in inflected 
forms, and they are usually avoided. There are no additional rules for 
them, but the inflection rules make them long and repetitive in 
suffixes. For example, 123rd is sadaskahdeskymmeneskolmas, which is 
perhaps not too awkward, but the genitive is 
sadannenkahdennenkymmenennenkolmannen, i.e. all components are 
inflected. 


132. Noun forms used with numerals 


The partitive rule 

A rather peculiar feature in Finnish is that a noun associated with a 
cardinal number is not in plural as in English and many other 
languages (e.g., “five apples”), but in partitive singular, e.g. viisi 
omenaa. This is not indicated in writing when the noun is expressed 
with a symbol or an abbreviation; e.g. we write 5 € but read viisi 
euroa. Similarly, 100 m is read sata metrid. 


Inflected forms 
The partitive rule applies only when the expression as a whole is in 
the nominative, e.g. when appearing as a subject of a sentence. The 
expression viisi omenaa can be seen as consisting of a numeral (viisi), 
used like a noun, with a normal noun (omena) as its attribute in the 
partitive. In other case forms, however, the numeral is used like an 
adjective: there is congruence between it and the noun. Examples: 

* viisi taloa (nominative) 

* viittd taloa (partitive) 

* viiden talon (genitive) 

* viidessd talossa (inessive) 


Combination of numeral and symbol 

When the noun is expressed with a symbol, the suffix is written only 
after the symbol, but it is read for the numeral, too. We write 5 €:lla 
but read viidelld eurolla (for 5 euros, with 5 euros). In this context, 
“symbol” means a special character (like €), an identifier (like EUR, 
the currency code for the euro), or an abbreviation (like e, the Finnish 
abbreviation for the euro). 

By convention, the suffix is also written when the expression as a 
whole is in the partitive. This makes it possible to distinguish between 
viisi euroa and viittd euroa, though in an unnatural way: 5 € and 5 €:a. 
In the latter expression, the suffix indicator :a really means that the 
preceding numeral is to be read in the partitive. Yet, the partitive 
written is that of euro|a, not that of the numeral, viit|td. 


Difference from expressions for “n of...” 
Historically, an expression like viisi miestd can be understood as 
meaning “five of the collective of men”. However, it has become a 
grammatical construct. As an expression for “n of....” (where n is a 
number), we use the elative (stA case) plural, not the partitive. Note 
the difference between expressions like the following: 

* viisi miestd (five men), using the partitive singular 

* viisi miehistd (five of the men), using the elative plural and referring 

to five individuals in a known set of men 


In the former type, both the numeral and the noun are inflected, e.g. 
viidelle miehelle (to five men). In the latter type, only the numeral is 
inflected, e.g. viidelle miehistd. 


The exception: the numeral yksi 

The numeral yksi (one) is the only exception to the rules above. We 
say yksi omena, using the nominative for both words. The expression is 
inflected so that both words take the same case form, e.g. yhdelld 
omenalla. Thus, yksi is used like an adjective in all case forms. 


Use of the partitive in special contexts 

Numerals expressing fractional numbers have the noun in the partitive 
singular, too, e.g. puoli omenaa (half an apple). The same applies to 
decimal numbers, e.g. yksi pilkku viisi metrid, normally written as 1,5 
m. 

Even for the numeral nolla (zero) and the synonymous expression ei 
yhtddn, the noun is in the partitive, e.g. nolla pistettd (zero points) or ei 
yhtdan pistettd (no points). 

The partitive is also used with words expressing inexact amounts 
such as pari (a couple of) and monta (many), e.g. pari omenaa, monta 
omenaa. The partitive, but in plural, is used with the words joukko (a 
set of), muutamia (some), paljon (many, plenty of), vahdn (a few, a 
little), e.g. paljon omenia. Even these take the partitive singular for 
mass nouns, e.g. vadhdn vettd (a little water). 

The word pari mentioned above means “two or three” when used to 
express a vague amount. It is also used as a normal noun meaning 
“pair”, and then the associated noun is in the partitive plural, e.g. pari 
kenkid (pair of shoes), though often a compound like kenkdpari is used 
instead. 


Words used in plural only 

With plurale tantum words (nouns that are always used in plural), the 
number is in plural. It is in the nominative when the expression as a 
whole is in the nominative, e.g. kahdet hddt (two weddings), but 
inflected as needed by the context kaksissa hdissd (in two weddings). 


133. Old numeral-like nouns 


As in other languages, some old numeral-like nouns are used for 
expressing amounts in special contexts: 
 tikkuri (dicker), 10 pieces, about fur etc.; historical 
* tusina (dozen), 12 pieces, e.g. kaksi tusinaa kahvikuppeja (two 
dozens of coffee cups); used less often than “dozen” in English, e.g. 


dozens of pages normally corresponds to kymmenid sivuja, even 
though the meaning is nominally different 
tiu (score), 20 pieces, used about eggs, e.g. tiu kananmunia (a score 
of eggs); now rare 
kirja (quire), 25 pieces, about sheets of paper 
krossi (gross), 144 pieces; rare 
riisi (ream), 500 pieces, about sheets of paper 

* pakka (10 reams), 5,000 pieces, about sheets of paper 
These nouns are used so that they may be preceded by a normal 
numeral, causing the noun to appear in the partitive singular, e.g. 
kaksi tusinaa. An associated normal noun that expresses the type of 
article is in the partitive plural, e.g. tusina kuppeja or kaksi tusinaa 
kuppeja. 


134. Fractions 


Simple fractional numbers 1/3, 1/4 etc. are mostly named 
systematically using compound words consisting of the noun osa (part) 
preceded by an ordinal numeral: kolmasosa, neljdsosa etc. (literally 
“third part”, “fourth part”). However, special derived words kolmannes 
: kolmanneksen, neljdnnes, viidennes etc. are alternatively used for 
numbers 1/2, 1/3, ..., 1/9, and 1/100. These words can be regarded 
as derived from cardinal numerals with the nnes : nekse- suffix or, 
perhaps simpler, as derived from the ordinal numeral stems with the s 
: kse- suffix. 

The word for number 1/2 is puoli : puolen. 

For the number 1/10, the words kymmenennes : kymmenenneksen 
and the less regular kymmenes : kymmeneksen are sometimes used, as 
an alternative to kymmenesosa. The word kymmenys : kymmenyksen has 
special meanings: it means a decimal digit in the decimal part or, in 
plural (kymmenykset) in religious use, tithes. 

Numbers such as 2/5 are expressed systematically: kaksi viidesosaa 
(literally, “two fifth parts”) or, less often, kaksi viidennestd. 

The number 1% can be read as yksi ja puoli, but more idiomatically 
and more often, it is read as puolitoista, where the first part is 
inflected, e.g. the inessive is puolessatoista. Similar expressions for 
other numbers, such as puolikolmatta for 22, are hardly used in 
modern language any more. Instead, simple expressions like kaksi ja 
puoli are used. In them, both parts are inflected, e.g. kahdessa ja 
puolessa. 


135. Decimal numbers 


Finnish uses the comma, Finnish pilkku, as the decimal separator, 


though in many contexts, the period, Finnish piste, is used due to the 
influence of English. A number like 4,2 is read neljd pilkku kaksi. 

A decimal part consisting of more than one digit is usually read as 
an integer, e.g. 5,23 as viisi pilkku kaksikymmentdkolme. Reading the 
digits individually, e.g. viisi pilkku kaksi kolme, is also possible — and 
usual for long decimal parts. 

In older style, the decimal part is read as a fractional number, e.g. 
4,2 as neljd ja kaksi kymmenesosaa (four and two tenths) or longer neljd 
kokonaista (ja) kaksi kymmenesosaa. For longer decimal numbers, this 
method is inconvenient; e.g. 5,23 would be viisi ja kaksikymmentadkolme 
sadasosaa. 


136. Adverbs derived from numerals 
There are some suffixes used to derive adverbs from numerals, 
described in other sections of this book and summarized in the 
following table. 
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137. Distributive adverbs and 
adjectives 


Adverbs derived from cardinal numerals with the -ttAin suffix express 
grouping in sets with the given number of items, e.g. kolmittain means 

“three at time”, “three by three”, “in groups of three”. These 
derivations are based on the plural inflectional stem, so they are 
yksittdin, kaksittain, kolmittain, nelittdin, viisittdin, kuusittain, 
seitsemittdin, kahdeksittain, and yhdeksittdin. 

Such derivations are not used for larger numbers, except for round 
numbers (powers of ten): kymmenittdin, sadoittain, tuhansittain, 
miljoonittain, miljardeittain etc. For them, the meaning is “tens of”, 
“hundreds of” etc., and these words may be used like numerals, with 
an associated noun in the partitive, e.g. sadoittain ihmisid (hundreds of 
people). 

There are also corresponding adjectives yksittdinen, kaksittainen etc., 
but only the first one of them is in common use, meaning “individual, 
separated, single, isolated”. 

For some numbers, there are other distributive adverbs, some of 
which can be interpreted as instructive plural forms or as other 
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inflected forms. Their meanings are of type “as a group of ...” rather 
than “in groups of”: 

* yksin (alone) 

* kaksin ~ kahdestaan ~ kaksistaan (as a group of two; but English 
often uses different phrases, e.g. Olimme sielld kahdestaan = We 
were there just by ourselves, when “we” is implied to refer to two 
people) 

* kolmisin ~ kolmestaan ~ kolmistaan (as a group of three) 

* nelisin ~ nelistddn (as a group of four) 


138. Approximate numbers 


Adverbs expressing approximativeness 

Approximate numbers can be expressed using a numeral preceded by 
the adverb noin, suunnilleen, osapuilleen, likimain, likimddrin or 
(colloquially) about ~ obaut, e.g. noin viisi (about five). There is no big 
difference between these adverbs, but the shortest one, noin, is the 
most common, and in contrast, the other adverbs tend to be emphasize 
the approximateness to some extent. 

Alternatively, expressions like viiden tienoilla or (colloquially) viiden 
hujakoilla can be used; tienoo means area or region, so literally viiden 
tienoilla means “in the region of/around five”. 

As in English, the mathematical symbol “=” or, as its replacement, 
the tilde “~” is sometimes used instead, but notations like ~ 5 are 
informal style, except in mathematical formulas. 


Derived words for approximate numbers 

For numbers 3-10, words derived from cardinal numerals with the isen 
suffix can be used to indicate an approximate number, e.g. kolmisen = 
noin kolme (about three). They have some irregular variation in the 
stems: kolmisen, nelisen, viitisen, kuutisen, seitsemisen, kahdeksisen, 
yhdeksisen, kymmenisen. 

For tens, thousands, millions, etc., such words can be used as the 
first part of a composite numeral, e.g. viitisenkymmentd = noin 
viisikymmentd (about fifty). Similarly, we have the approximate 
numerals from kolmisentoista (about thirteen) to yhdeksisentoista (about 
nineteen). 

For one hundred and one thousand, the words satakunta and 
tuhatkunta can be used. 

All these approximate numerals can be used only in association 
with a noun, not as standalone. They are used like normal cardinal 
numerals so that the associated noun is in partitive singular, e.g. 


kolmisensataa euroa = noin kolmesataa euroa (about three hundred 
euros). However, if the expression as a whole needs to be in a case 
form other than the nominative, these words cannot be used; we can 
only say e.g. noin kolmellasadalla eurolla. 


The word pari 

For the number 2, we can use the indefinite pronoun pari, e.g. pari 
euroa, though it has a rather vague meaning. It may mean “two or 
three”, or “about two” (e.g. 1.80 euros would probably be counted as 
pari euroa), or a more vague small amount. 


Approximate description of a person’s age 
Finnish uses phrases like Hdn on kolmissakymmenissd (He/she is about 
thirty years old), with a word for tens, kolmekymmentd, in inessive 
plural. However, a simpler analytic expression like Hdn on noin 
kolmekymmentd is probably more common. 

This should not be confused with expression like Han on 
neljannellakymmenelld (He/she is in his/her thirties), which means that 
the person’s age is 30-39 years. 


Expressions for little over or under something 
To express “a little over...”, we can say vdhdn yli... or hiukan yli... or, 
in literary style, jonkin verran enemmdn kuin... In informal language, 
we can also say reilut..., but in inflected forms, this word turns to 
singular, e.g reilut sata euroa : reilulla sadalla eurolla. 

Similarly, “a little under...” can be expressed with vdhdn alle..., 
hiukan alle..., hiukan vahemmdn kuin..., or vajaat... Example: vajaat 
viisi metrid : vajaata viittd metrid. 


139. Adverbs expressing repetition 


Adverbs derived with the sti suffix from stems of cardinal numerals 
express how many times something occurs: yhdesti, kahdesti, kolmesti 
(~ kolmasti), neljdsti etc. mean once, twice, three times, four times, 
etc. Instead of yhdesti, the word kerran (genitive of kerta) can be used 
and is much more common. As a less common synonym for kolmesti, 
the word kolmasti is also used. 

An alternative is to use the noun kerta and a cardinal numeral: 
yhden kerran (or just kerran), kaksi kertaa, kolme kertaa, neljd kertaa 
etc. These are more common for larger and more complicated 
numbers, e.g. viisitoista kertaa (rather than viidestitoista). 


140. Compounds expressing repetition 


Compounds with a cardinal numeral as the first part and kertainen as 
the second part mean something that is repeated the given number of 
times or has something repeated that many times. For example, 
kolminkertainen means “triple, treble, threefold, triplex, three-ply”. 
These words have normal adverb derivations, e.g. kolminkertaisesti 
(triply). 

The form of the numeral in these compounds varies: 

* For 1-6, the instructive plural is used: yksin-, kaksin-, kolmin-, 
nelin-, viisin-, kuusin-. 

* For 7, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, the compositive form is 
used: seitsen-, kymmen-, kolmikymmen-. Along with this old usage, 
the nominative is also used nowadays: seitsemdn-, kymmenen-, 
kolmekymmentd-. 

* For other numerals, the nominative is used: yksitoista-, 
kaksikymmentdkolme- etc. 


When the number is written with digits in such a context, it is 
customarily written without indicating inflection of the number, e.g. 
3-kertainen, even though this in principle breaks the rules of the 
language: kolmin should be written 3:in. 


141. Writing numbers with digits 


Grouping digits 

When numbers are written with digits, a space (preferably a no-break 
space; see section Spacing) is used as group (thousands) separator, 
instead of a comma as in English. The decimal separator is the comma. 
Thus, the Finnish notation 2 500 means two and a half thousand 
(2,500 in English), whereas 2,500 means two and a half, expressed 
with the accuracy of four digits (2.500 in English). Due to the 
influence of software that writes numbers in English notation, it is not 
uncommon to see English usage in Finnish, even in official documents. 

In banking business and similar contexts, it is still common to use a 
period as a group separator in monetary notations, e.g. 2.500 or 
2.500,00. The original motivation was that the period is supposed to 
prevent forgeries where a digit is inserted inside a number. 

In older usage, an apostrophe was used for grouping, e.g. 2500 
instead of 2 500, and such usage can still be seen at times, though it 
too is now nonstandard. 

In the decimal part of a number, grouping of digits is allowed but 
not required by language rules. It is required in the international and 


national standard SFS-EN ISO 80000-1. If used, the separator is always 
a space, e.g. 0,00002734 ~ 0,000 027 34. 


Notations for large numbers 

For large numbers, SI unit prefixes “k” and “M” are often used in 
informal language as in English, e.g. 42k = 42 000, but this is not 
accepted by language authorities. However, the notation M€ is 
accepted; it is not interpreted as denoting megaeuros but as short for 
miljoonaa euroa (millions of euros). 

It is accepted to use the abbreviations tuh., milj., mrd., and bilj. for 
the numerals tuhat, miljoona, miljardi, and biljoona. Of these, milj. and 
mrd. are in common use, e.g. 54 milj. € = 54 000 000 € = 54 ME. 
The abbreviation t. is often used for tuhat when brevity is essential, 
e.g. Hp. 320 t. = Hintapyynt6 320 000 (euroa), though this is not 
standard. 


Ordinal numerals written with digits 

Ordinal numerals written with digits are followed by a period “.”. 
Thus, 9 is read as yhdeksdn, whereas 9. is read as yhdeksds. In law texts 
and in jurisprudence, the period is omitted, and this practice is usually 
extended to general texts when referring to sections of law, e.g. 9 § 
instead of the more correct 9. §, read as yhdeksds pykdld. In 
jurisprudence, ordinal numerals written that way are even read as 
cardinal numerals, e.g. 9 § as yhdeksdn pykdld and toukokuun 5 pdivdnd 
as toukokuun viisi pdivdnd. 

Alternatively, an ordinal numeral can be denoted by writing a colon 
and an ordinal numeral suffix, e.g. 9:s for yhdeksds. This is less 
convenient and less common, but it is necessary when an ordinal 
numeral written with digits appears at the end of a sentence that is 
terminated by a period. By convention, only one period is written 
there, and the number would be taken as a cardinal numeral. Thus, we 
cannot write Hdn oli 29. but need to write Hdn oli 29:s. (He was the 
29th.) or reformulate the sentence. 

The use of a colon and a suffix is also necessary when an ordinal 
numeral appears in an inflected form that differs from the grammatical 
form of the next word. We can write 9. kerroksessa = yhdeksdnnessad 
kerroksessa (on the 9th floor), but if the word form yhdeksdnnessd is to 
appear e.g. as a standalone expression as an answer and it is written 
with digits, it needs to be 9:nnessd (containing both an ordinal suffix 
and a case suffix). 


Roman numerals 
Roman numerals are not used much in Finnish, mainly just as ordinal 


numerals of monarchs and popes, e.g. Yrj6 IV (George IV) and paavi 
Johannes XXII (Pope John XXII). In such contexts, they are treated as 
standing for an ordinal numeral, including its suffix, so neither a 
period nor an ordinal suffix is written in the base word. In inflection, 
only the case suffix is written, e.g. IV:n = neljdnnen, as opposite to 
4:nnen. 

Roman numerals are also used in expressions like Kehd III (Ring 
road III), where they are usually read using names of numbers, e.g. 
Kehd kolmonen. Inflected forms should be written according to such 
reading, e.g. Keha III:ta = Kehd kolmosta. 


142. Inflection of numerals written 
with digits 


Principle of indicating suffixes 

Normally digits as such indicate only the basic form or the stem of a 
cardinal numeral. Thus, any inflection needs to be shown separately, 
and ordinal numerals need to be distinguished from cardinal numerals 
with some added notation. 

However, there is no way to distinguish between the basic form and 
the compositive form. when using digits. This means that a notation 
like 17-vuotias is used independently of the intended reading, 
seitsemantoistavuotias or seitsentoistavuotias. 


Inflection of cardinal numerals 
When a number is expressed with digits, it still needs to take the case 
form required by the context. For example, if the word 
viidessdkymmenessd (inessive of viisikymmentd, 50) is written with 
digits, it needs to be 50:ssd. Thus, the digits are followed by a colon 
and the case suffix. Since this requires grammatical analysis, even 
native speakers very often make mistakes in this issue. 

The following detailed rules apply: 

* The suffix is the one appearing in the last inflectable part of the 
numeral, e.g. 20:ssd (kahdessakymmenessd) and 12:ssa 
(kahdessatoista), since the part toista is not inflectable (even though 
it is originally an inflected form, the partitive, of toinen). 

If the suffix starts with a vowel that is identical with the last vowel 
of the stem, forming a long vowel, two vowels are written, even 
though the first one belongs to the stem. Examples: 500:aa 
(viittdsata|a), 5:een (viite|en). 

The case suffix is not written if the numeral congrues with the next 
word, e.g. 12 miehen (kahdentoista miehen). The idea is that the case 


can be inferred from the next word. Somewhat debatably, it is 
allowed (but rare) to write the suffix in such expressions, e.g. 12:n 
miehen. 

As an exception to the preceding rule, the suffix is always written 
when the numeral is in the partitive, e.g. 12:ta miestd (kahtatoista 
miestd). The reason is that a noun is in the partitive when the 
numeral is in the nominative, e.g. 12 miestd means kaksitoista 
miestd. 

Note that e.g. viittdsataa is written as 500:aa, because the second part 
is inflected and the suffix is thus taken from it. It is easy to err here, 
thinking that the second part is not inflected, since we have the 
nominative and the partitive viisisataa : viittdsataa. The nominative is 
special since it contains the partitive suffix in the second part. In all 
other case forms, inflection is normal, e.g. viidelldsadalla = 500:lla. 


Inflection of ordinal numerals 

The rules for ordinal numerals expressed with digits are similar to 
those for cardinal numerals, except that the ordinal numeral suffix 
needs to be written, too. Thus, kahdennessakymmenennessd is written as 
20:nnessd. Here nne is the ordinal numeral suffix, taken from the last 
(inflected) part, kymmene|nne|ssd. The nominative kahdeskymmenes is 
written as 20:s, since here the ordinal numeral suffix is just s. 
According to the same rules that apply to inflection of cardinal 
numerals, we write e.g. viidennessdtoista as 15:nnessd (taking the 
suffixes from the first part). 

However, if the numeral congrues with the next word, the ordinal 
numeral can be written using a period after digits, just as in the basic 
form. The case form will be implied. For example, the expression 7. 
luokalla is read seitsemdnnelld luokalla (in the seventh class/grade). 

It is very common to use expressions like 7. suurin for “7th largest”. 
Though ambiguities hardly arise, the writing style is nonstandard, and 
one should write 7:nneksi suurin, as this is read seitsema@nneksi suurin. 


Singular and plural 


143. The concepts singular, plural, and 
dual 


Finnish has different forms of noun-like words when referring to more 
than one, i.e. plural forms, as opposite to the basic form, singular. 


Similarly, for finite forms of verbs, there are separate singular and 
plural forms according to whether the subject refers to one or more. 
This is part of the inflection of verbs in person forms. 

Predecessors of Finnish also had dual, used to refer to exactly two. 
All that is left of this—apart from some suffixes that are believed to 
have originally had a dual meaning—is that there are some dual 
pronouns. They refer either to exactly two things or to one of exactly 
two. For example, in addition to the normal interrogative pronouns 
kuka (who) and mikd (which, what), there is the dual pronoun kumpi 
(who/which of two). 


144. Singular and plural of noun-like 
words 


Plural forms 
Finnish has singular and plural for nouns much like in English. The 
nominative plural has the ending t, whereas in most inflected forms 
the plural suffix is i between the base word and the case suffixes. For 
example, the nominative plural of talo (house) is talot, whereas the 
inessive plural is taloissa (in houses), where ssa is the inessive case 
suffix. The details of the formation of plural are discussed in section 
Plural of nouns. 

Adjectives have plural, too, and an attribute of a noun follows both 
the case and the number of noun. Thus, we say punainen talo (red 
house) but punaiset talot (red houses). 


Singular forms in plural meaning 

Finnish does not always use plural and singular the same way as 
English. One difference is that in Finnish, singular is used with 
numerals, e.g. “five houses” is viisi taloa. 

We also say Panin saappaat jalkaan (I put boots on), using jalkaan 
(literally “into foot”) in singular. The same applies to other paired 
parts of the body in many phrases, e.g. pistdd silmddn (to stick out, 
literally “to stick to eye”). In such usage, the singular word has a 
collective meaning, referring e.g. to both feet or to both eyes. This is 
also reflected in words like silmdpuoli (one-eyed, literally “eye-half”). 

Singular is also used in some phrases like taivas on pilvessd (the sky 
is clouded over) and mennd marjaan (to go berry picking; literally “to 
go into berry”), olla kalassa etc. They are discussed from a different 
perspective (use of cases) in sections Covering and Specialized uses of 
locational cases. 

There are also other idiomatic uses of singular forms especially in 


poetic style, e.g. Sielld miestd kylmeni (a book title, referring to men 
“becoming cold”, i.e. dying). 

English uses plural for the object in statements like “They shook 
their heads”, but in Finnish we say He ravistivat pddtddn, where 
pddatddn is a singular form of pdd (head), with partitive suffix ta and 
possessive suffix dn. We can say that in Finnish we use the singular 
because each person has only one head. Consistent with this, we say 
He heiluttivat kdsiddn when we mean that people waved both hands 
and He heiluttivat kdttddn when each person used just one hand; in 
English, both are are expressed “They waved their hands”. 


Effect of two singular attributes 

When two attributes are connected with ja (and) or an equivalent 
conjunction, the noun they relate to is in singular in the old usage of 
Finnish. We say e.g. iso ja pieni koira (a small and a large dog) in 
singular, even though we are referring to two dogs. This extends to 
genitive attributes, too, e.g. suomen ja ruotsin kieli (the Finnish and 
Swedish languages), though it has become common and accepted to 
use plural here: suomen ja ruotsin kielet. Sometimes plural is even 
needed for clarity, to distinguish e.g. Annan ja Liisan koirat (Anna’s 
and Liisa’s dogs) from Annan ja Liisan koira (Anna’s and Liisa’s dog, i.e. 
a dog owned by them jointly). 


Singular vs. plural predicative 

The predicative is in plural when the subject is in plural. Thus, in the 
statement Ndmd kukat ovat kauniita (These flowers are beautiful), both 
the predicate ovat and the predicative kauniita are in plural, since the 
subject ndmd kukat is plural. 


Singular vs. plural predicative adverbial 

A predicative adverbial is often singular even when the subject and the 
predicate are plural. For example in Opettajat ovat usein sairaana (The 
teachers are often sick) the predicative adverbial sairaana is singular. 
The plural sairaina is also used, but singular is more common and fully 
accepted. The following principles apply to predicative adverbials: 

* If the predicative adverbial denotes something singular, it is always 
in singular form, e.g. Puita istutettiin suojaksi (Trees were planted to 
form a protection). Here there are many trees, but they together 
are considered as a protection, suoja, hence the singular suojaksi. 
Many phrases use singular forms independently of meaning, such 
as antaa lahjaksi (to give as present) and olla eduksi (to benefit). For 
example, we say Kirjat annettiin lahjaksi (The books were given as 
presents) instead of using the plural lahjoiksi. 


* Otherwise, both singular and plural are possible when the meaning 
is plural, but singular is usually more common. When plural is 
used, it may have a slightly different tone, emphasizing that the 
adverbial applies to each individual. For example, instead of He 
kdvelivat surullisena kotiin (They walked home sad) we can also say 
He kdvelivdt surullisina kotiin. The plural surullisina (of surullinen 
“sad”) could be seen as emphasizing that each of them was sad. 


Plural forms in singular meaning (plurale tantum) 
Both in Finnish and in English, some nouns are used only in plural, 
even when the meaning is singular, such as farkut (jeans), housut 
(pants), sakset (scissors), silmdlasit (glasses), and sortsit or shortsit 
(shorts). In linguistics, such words are called plural-only words or 
“plurale tantum” words. Finnish has some more of them, such as aivot 
(brain), kasvot (face), kottikdrryt (wheelbarrow), lastenvaunut (pram), 
rintaliivit (bra), tikapuut (ladder), urut (pipe organ), and viikset 
(mustache) as well as many words denoting gatherings or festivities, 
e.g. avajaiset (opening ceremony), hautajaiset (funeral), hddt 
(wedding), and ristidiset (christening party). A difference in the 
opposite direction is that English uses “hair” to denote both a strand of 
hair and the totality of such strands in one’s head, whereas Finnish 
uses the word hius in singular for a strand of hair and the plural hiukset 
for a totality, synonymous with the (singular) word tukka. 

Some words are used as plural-only in specialized meanings but 
otherwise normally. For example, kutsu (invitation) is used normally in 
singular and in plural, but in the meaning “party (for invited people)”, 
it is used only in plural: kutsut. Similarly, we have syntymapdiva 
(birthday) as a normal word but syntymdpdivat (birthday party) in 
plural only. 

However, a singular form can be used when the word appears as 
the first part of a compound word, such as hddkakku (wedding cake), 
housuntasku (pants pocket), and urkusoolo (organ solo). When the first 
part is in the genitive, a plural form is used in some words, e.g. 
urkujenpolkija (organ blower). 

The word kiikari (binoculars, field glasses) can be used in singular, 
but it is often treated as a plural-only word, kiikarit, and this is now 
accepted. 

Some name of countries and other entities are plural in form, e.g. 
Yhdysvallat (the United States) and Alankomaat (the Netherlands). 
There are also some Finnish place names used that way, e.g. Virrat. 
With them, the predicate and the predicative are usually singular, e.g. 
Virrat hyvdksyi sopimuksen (Virrat accepted the contract). However, if 
the subject is plural in form only and denotes a singular concept, the 
predicative is in singular, e.g. Alankomaat on EU:n perustajajdsen (The 


Netherlands is a founding member of the EU). An adjective attribute is 
best avoided, since both kaunis Virrat and kauniit Virrat kuulostaisi 
oudolta; to circumvent this, one could say kaunis Virtain kaupunki. 

A plural name may sometimes be used to denote either a single 
entity or a collection. For example, we normally say Kanariansaaret 
on... (The Canary Islands is...), but the plural ovat is also possible, if 
we think of it as referring to the different islands. 

Some Finnish place names that end with nen have pecular 
inflection: all other forms but the nominative are plural. Examples: 
Kauniainen : Kauniaisten (of Kauniainen): Kauniaisissa (in Kauniainen), 
Ikaalinen : Ikaalisissa, SOrndinen : SOrndisissd. The inflection Kaustinen : 
Kaustisilla is also used, but the standard and more common inflection 
is in singular, Kaustisella. 


Deviations from plurale tantum use 

Words that are use in plural in standard language are sometimes used 
in singular in speech and in informal writing, e.g. mun aivo (my brain). 
This is widely regarded as substandard. 

The word markkinat (market; fair) has traditionally been used in 
plural only, e.g. Suomen markkinat (the Finnish market). However, in 
economic contexts it is increasingly used in singular, e.g. Suomen 
markkina, though this is still regarded as incorrect or colloquial by 
language authorities. 

Plurale tantum words are often avoided by using synonyms that 
have normal inflection, e.g. the colloquial Kanaria for Kanariansaaret, 
the slang form S6rkka for Sdérndinen etc. 


Plural words for mutual relations 

Words such as veljekset : veljesten are sometimes described as plurale 
tantum words, but they actually have plural meaning: veljekset refers 
to two or more person who are each other’s brothers. Note than in an 
expression like Villen veljet (Ville’s brothers) the simpler word veli : 
veljen is used. Instead, we say e.g. He ovat veljeksid (They are brothers 
[of each other]). 

The singular veljes : veljeksen is also possible, though normally only 
in the partitive in conjunction with a noun, e.g. seitsemdn veljestd 
(seven brothers). 

There are few words in this category, all with a suffix including - 
kset : -sten in plural, e.g. siskokset (sisters), sisarukset (siblings), 
serkukset (cousins), kaverukset (pals), ystdvykset (friends), naapurukset 
(neighbours), kumppanukset (companions). The word sisarukset refers 
to both brothers and sisters, despite being derived from sisar (sister). 


Phrasal use of plural 

Plural forms are sometimes used for emphasis or style in singular 
meaning, especially in word pairs like maat ja mannut (house and 
home) and kreikat ja latinat (the Greek and Latin languages). In some 
greetings and wishes, the use of plural may give a more polite or more 
informal impression, e.g. hyvat jatkot (literally: good continuations) 
instead of hyvdd jatkoa; they both mean “all the best”. 

Many adverbials are plural forms of noun stems, even though they 
denote a state or mood, e.g. olla valveilla (to be awake) and olla 
nukuksissa (to be sleepy). This is described in section Cases of nouns as 
adverbs. 


Crop words 

Words like vehnd (wheat), heind (hay), herne (pea), and villa (wool) are 
used both in singular and in plural in Finnish. In old language, 
singular was used to refer to crop as it grows or is being harvested, 
e.g. vehnd on laossa (the wheat field lays flat) and tehdd heindd (to 
make hay). In other contexts, plural was mostly used, e.g. myydd 
vehnid (to sell wheat). However, singular has become common, 
especially in trade: myydd vehndd. 


145. Singular and plural of verbs 


Congruence with the subject 
Verbs have plural forms in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd person. In the 3rd 
person plural, the suffix is vat or vat. The predicate is normally in 
plural if the subject is in plural, e.g. mies juoksee (a man is running) 
but miehet juoksevat (men are running). 
In common spoken language, however, singular forms are used in 
the 3rd person even when the subject is in plural, e.g. miehet juoksee. 
As described in the preceding section, congruence does not apply 
even in standard language when the subject denotes a single entity, 
despite having plural form, e.g. Yhdysvallat teki aloitteen (The United 
States made a proposal). 


Singular verb indicating indefiniteness 

Even in standard language, singular verb forms are used instead of 
plural in some contexts. When the subject contains a numeral, the verb 
is in singular, when the subject refers to an indefinite set, e.g. Kolme 
miestd juoksee pihalla (There are three men running on the yard). When 
the subject is definite, so that we would use “the” in English, the verb 
is in plural: Kolme miestd juoksevat pihalla (The three men are running 


on the yard). Such expressions really do not sound natural without at 
least some demonstrative pronoun (used in an article-like manner) or 
other addition, e.g. Ne kolme miestd juoksevat pihalla. 

Sometimes the use of singular vs. plural verb form even makes a 
difference in meaning, in standard Finnish: 

* Kaksi sisartani kavivat eilen luonani (My two sisters visited me 
yesterday). This implies that the person has exactly two sisters. 

* Kaksi sisartani kdvi eilen luonani (Two of my sisters visited me 
yesterday). This suggests, or at least allows, that the person has 
more than two sisters. 

However, since common spoken language uses singular (kdvi) in both 
examples, it would be unrealistic to rely on such devices. In practice, 
one would rather say Kaksi sisaristani... in the latter case. 


Verbs 


146. Overview of verb inflection 


Richness of forms 

It has been said that in Finnish a verb can have over 20,000 forms, but 
this means counting “forms” that are never used in practice, or are 
actually derived words, or contain word-like suffixes like -han, etc. A 
more adequate estimate is 260 forms. 

Much of verb inflection in Finnish is simple. The only irregular 
verbs are olla (to be) and the negation verb ei. Otherwise, verb 
inflection is rule-based. There are complications due to verb stem 
variation as well as suffix form variation, though. 


The most common forms 
The frequency of forms varies a lot. In nonfiction prose, the following 
forms dominate: 
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In instructions, the 2nd person imperative forms are used, e.g. sano, 
sanokaa. In dialogs, different 1st and 2nd person forms are common, 
e.g. sanon (I say), sanoit (you said). 


Finite forms, participles, and infinitives 

The verb forms can be classified into finite forms such as sanoo (says), 
participles such as sanottu (said), and infinitives such as sanoa (to 
say). 

Finite forms are used as predicates, e.g. Kuka niin sanoo? (Who says 
so?). 

Participles are used in some combined forms, as in English. In such 
use, the verb olla (to be) acts as the auxiliary verb, e.g. on sanottu (it 
has been said). Otherwise, participles are used and inflected as 
adjectives, e.g. sanottu asia (said thing), sanotut asiat (said things), etc. 

Infinitives are used in special contexts, often like adverbs. 
Infinitives have properties of nouns, though with many specialties. For 
example, the infinitive form sanomalla (by saying) consists of the verb 
stem sano, the III infinitive suffix ma, and the adessive case suffix Ila. 

The simple finite forms of a verb are the finite forms formed with 
inflection only, as opposite to forms using an auxiliary verb, such as 
olen sanonut (I have said). The simple finite forms are: indicative 
present tense, indicative past tense, conditional, potential, imperative, 
each with seven personal forms (six for the imperative). There are also 
past tense negative forms, which have a special status, as they are only 
used in conjunction with the negation verb. 


Summary of inflected forms of verbs 
The following table contains all inflected forms of a verb in standard 
Finnish, in the following sense: 
* only simple forms are included, not expressions that use auxiliary 
verbs, e.g. olen sanonut 
¢ infinitives are shown without personal suffixes (-ni, -si etc.), since 
they are the same as possessive suffixes of nouns; a hyphen “-” at 
the end of a form indicates that such a suffix is required 


* participles are shown in nominative singular only, since their other 
forms belong to inflection of noun-like words rather than verb 
inflection 
* reflexive inflection is excluded; it was never a systematic part of 
the standard language, and it is limited to some forms of old poetry 
* the general negative form sano*, as in en sano (I do not say) is not 
listed separately, since as a form, it is identical with the imperative 
2nd person singular 
Somewhat illogically, the I infinitive long forms are shown with 
different personal suffixes, but other infinitives without such a suffix. 
The reason is that the long form of the I infinitive always appears with 
a personal suffix. 

The verb used in the examples has simple inflection in the sense 
me the stem sano- does not change at all. 
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The web site Verbix.com can be used to generate all forms of a given 
verb. It includes the forms mentioned above, except for the longer 
form of the I infinitive, sanoakse-, and the negative imperative form, 
sanoko. It also includes the following constructs involving an auxiliary 
verb or the negation verb: 

* perfect tense forms like olen sanonut etc. 

* pluperfect tense forms like olin sanonut etc. 

* conditional mood past tense (“perfect”) formslike olisin sanonut 

* potential mood past tense (“perfect”) forms like lienen sanonut 


* imperative mood past tense (“perfect”) forms olkoon sanonut, olkoot 
sanoneet and olkoon sanottu 

* negative expressions ei sanota, ei sanottu, ei sanottane, ei sanottaisi, 
dlkoon sanottako, dlkdon olko sanottu 


147. The stems of a verb 


The vowel stem and the consonant stem 

There are verbs that have no stem variation, such as sanoa used as 
example in the preceding section. Some verbs have normal consonant 
gradation but no other stem variation, such as kerto|a : kerto|vat : 
kerro|taan : kerto|i : kerto|i|vat : kerro|ttiin etc. However, there is also a 
large number of verbs that have other variation, namely two different 
stems, called vowel stem and consonant stem. Verbs with such 
variation may or may not have consonant gradation as well. 

At the simplest, the consonant stem is just the vowel stem without 
its final vowel, e.g. tul- versus tule- in the verb tul|la (to come): tule|n (I 
come). Some forms, such as the infinitive, are based on the consonant 
stem, whereas others are based on the vowel stem. 

If a verb has a consonant stem, different simplifications take place if 
that stem would end in a consonant cluster. For example, for the 
vowel stem juokse- as in juoksen (I run), the corresponding consonant 
stem is juos-, as in juosta (ro run), not juoks-. 

The dictionary form of verbs, I infinitive, is based on the consonant 
stem, e.g. tulla, juosta. However, it is often natural to treat the vowel 
stem as primary and the consonant stem as its contraction. On the 
other hand, some vowel stems are longer than the consonant stem, e.g. 
harvet|a : harvene|e (to become thinner). For some types of verbs, 
neither of the two stems is primary; they are just different forms. 

The common verb seisoa (to stand) has alternate forms based on the 
consonant stem seis-, e.g. in the base form seisoa ~ seistd (or rarely 
seista) and in the past participle seisonut ~ seissyt. However, only 
vowel stem forms are used in the indicative, e.g. seisoo and seisoi, in 
the conditional, e.g. seisoisi, in the participles seisova and seisoma, in 
the III infinitive, e.g. seisomassa, except for the instructive seisottaman 
~ seistdmdn, in the IV infinitive seisominen and seisomista, in the V 
infinitive seisomaisilla-, and in the imperative 2nd person singular 
seiso, except that the interjection seis (stop!) can be interpreted as a 
consonant stem imperative. 

Vowel stem forms are sometimes incorrectly used instead of 
standard Finnish consonant stem forms, e.g. juoksien instead of the 
correct juosten. 


Forms based of the consonant stem 
Most verb forms are based on the vowel stem. The following use the 
consonant stem (with the verb pur|ra : pure|n “to bite” as example): 
* l infinitive, e.g. purra, purrakseni 
* li infinitive, e.g. purren, purressa 
* 4th person forms, e.g. purraan, purtiin, purtaisiin, purtaneen 
* the common past participles, e.g. purrut, purtu (but not puremani 
etc.) 
* imperative forms except the most common (2nd person singular, 
pure), e.g. purkoon, purkaamme, purkaa, purkoot, purtakoon 
* potential forms, e.g. purren, purret, purree, purremme, purrette, 
purrevat, purtaneen 


Types of stem variation 
The following table summarizes the different types of relationships 
between vowel and consonant stems. Consonant gradation is not 
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Verbs of the first type, -AA- : -At, have special features in inflection, 
discussed in the nect section. 

Verbs that end with OidA in the infinitive usually have only one 
stem, ending with Oi. However, some of them have an alternate longer 
vowel stem ending with Oitse, which can be used in indicative and 
condinitional forms. For example, haravoida (to rake) has the 1st 
person singular form haravoin both in the present tense and in the past 
tense, but the longer stem lets us distinguish between them: 
haravoitsen, haravoitsin. Such forms are rare nowadays and may be 
regarded as dated. 


148. Contraction verbs 


There is an important class of verbs with special variation in the stem. 
Their stem ends with AA in some forms, At or As or An or A in others. 
In the general framework of stems, the AA form acts as the vowel 
stem, whereas the other forms are interpreted as variants of the 
consonant stem—even though the last of them actually ends with a 
vowel. In lack of a better term, we can call them contraction verbs 
(the term “contracted verbs” is also used; Finnish: supistumaverbit), 


referring to the contraction of the long AA to the short A. 
The following table shows the thematic forms of korjata (to repair, 
to fix) and tavata (to meet). ae first verb nas no consonant gradation, 


The infinitive forms could alternatively be analyzed as korja|ta and 
tava|ta. However, it is normal to interpret that the t belongs to the 
stem, since for other verbs, the infinitive is based on the consonant 
stem. 

The variation of the consonant stem depends on the form as 
follows: 
The following forms have the At variant: I infinitive (tavata), II 
infinitive (tavaten, tavatessa), 4th person paste tense (tavattiin), 
imperative forms except the 2nd person singular (tavatkoon, 
tavatkaamme, tavatkaa, tavatkoot). 
The An variant appears in the past participle, e.g. tavannut : 
tavanneet. This simply means that the consonant in the At part is 
assimilated to n. 
The weak grade (in the example, v) is used in all the forms above, 
even when general rules would require the strong grade. We can 
say that the t triggers weak grade as if the syllable ended with it, 
even if the actual syllable boundary is before it. 
The A variant appears before the suffix of the conditional, isi, e.g. 
tapa|isi. This is a regular phenomenon when a long vowel is 
followed by a suffix that starts with i. 
The A variant also appears before the 4th person present tense 
suffix thAn, e.g. tava|taan. 
The As variant appears before the past tense suffix i, e.g. tapas|i|n. 


Contraction verbs form a large and expanding set. In particular, new 
loanword verbs are mostly adapted to this class, e.g. liisata : liisaa- (to 
lease). 


149. Auxiliary verbs 


The verb olla 


The most common verb olla (to be) is used as an auxiliary verb in 
different constructs, so that the meaning depends on the form of the 
main verb (content verb). Using the forms olen (I am) and olin (1 were) 
and the verb ostaa (to buy), we can form the following constructs, to 
be described in detail in later sections: 
olen ostanut (I have bought) 
olin ostanut (I had bought) 
olen ostava (I will buy); this is archaic style 
olin ostava (I was to buy); this too is archaic style 
olen ostamassa (I am buying/shopping) 
olin ostamassa (I was buying/shopping) 

* olin ostamaisillani (I was about to buy) 
This verb has mostly regular inflection, with ole- as the inflection stem, 
but irregular third person forms in present tense (on, ovat) and the 
stem liene- in the potential mood. 


The verb tulla 
The verb tulla (to come; to become) is used as an auxiliary verb in two 
ways: 

* to form future tense, e.g. tulen ostamaan (I will buy), in contexts 
where it is not suitable to use present tense, ostan, in future 
meaning 

* to form passive expressions of a kind, e.g. ty6 tuli tehdyksi (the 
work was done/completed); see section Finite passive forms in 
Finnish 

This verb has regular inflection, with tule- as the inflection stem. 


The verb tehda 


The verb tehdd is not an auxiliary verb but mainly corresponds to “to 
do” and “to make”. So the verb refers to actions in general, e.g. Mita 
teet? (What are you doing?), but also to producing something, e.g. 
Teen kakkua (I’m making a cake). 

However, tehdd is also used as a generic verb referring to a 
previously used verb when imitating English (and Swedish) usage. It 
used to be normal to repeat a verb when needed, e.g. Ostin uuden 
auton, ja niin osti naapurinikin, but nowadays people often use a form 
of tehdd (such as teki “did”) instead: Ostin uuden auton, ja niin teki 
naapurinikin (I bought a new car, and so did my neighbor). 

This verb has regular inflection, except that the vowel stem is teke- 
(strong grade) ~ tee- (weak grade) but the consonant stem is teh-. 


150. Infinitives 


Infinitives as verbs and nouns 
Infinitives are classified as forms of verbs, but they behave much like 
nouns. In Finnish, they may have case suffixes and possessive suffixes. 
Their use in a sentence often corresponds to the use of nouns. 
Compare the sentences Haluan leipdd (I want bread) and Haluan sy6dd 
(I want to eat). In the latter, the infinitive syddd is the object. Finnish 
infinitives lack tenses, moods, and number (i.e. singular vs. plural). 
On the other hand, infinitives are formed using systematic 
inflection. They also have properties of verbs: they can have objects 
and adverbials. In Haluan sy6d4 aterian tddlld (I want to eat a meal 
here), aterian is an object of the infinitive syddd, and tddlld is an 
adverbial of syddd, not of the predicate verb haluan. 


The five infinitives 

In English, the infinitive has no suffix but it is usually preceded by 

“to”. In Finnish, there is no counterpart to the word “to” in infinitives. 

Instead, infinitives have suffixes that indicate a specific type of 

infinitive. 

In addition to the basic infinitive form such as sanoa “to say”, 
Finnish has several other infinitives. The types of infinitives have 
traditionally been numbered as follows: 

I. the basic infinitive, sometimes called the A infinitive, e.g. 
sanoax, and its “longer form”, which is morphologically a 
translative case with a personal suffix, e.g. sanoakseni “in 
order to say”, “for the purpose of my saying” 
the e infinitive, which has two case forms, the inessive, e.g. 
sanoessa “when saying”, and the instructive, e.g. sanoen 
“along with saying”; see Clause equivalents 
III. the mA infinitive, which has several case forms, e.g. 

sanomalla “by saying” and sanomatta “without saying” 

IV. the minen infinitive, e.g. in the old-fashioned sinun on 
sanominen “you shall say”, “you are obliged to say” (in 
modern Finnish e.g. sinun pitdd tulla or sinun on tultava); the 
word sanominen is also used as normal noun, denoting the 
act of coming 

V. the mAisillA- infinitive, which always has a possessive suffix 
and is best described with an example: han oli sanomaisillaan 
jotain “he was just about to say something” 


IL. 
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Use of infinitives 

As in English, the basic infinitive is used in conjunction with verbs 
expressing wishes, possibilities, capabilities, etc., e.g. Tahdon lahted 
pois (I want to go away), Osaan ohjelmoida (I know how to program). 


However, as described in the next section, some verbs require the use 
of other forms than the I infinitive. 

The other infinitives are used in various expressions that can be 
classified as clause equivalents. Sometimes they correspond to “-ing” 
forms in English, e.g. hdn kdveli katsellen lintuja (he walked watching 
birds), where katsellen is a II infinitive form. Although this form is in 
the instructive case, it does not usually denote an instrument but 
rather refers to something happening simultaneously with the action 
expressed by the predicate. 

In colloquial language, infinitives other than the basic one are rare, 
mostly occurring in sayings only, such as sanomatta mitddn “without 
saying anything”. However, the inner locational cases of the III 
infinitive are used in speech, too, e.g. md kdyn ostamas maitoo 
(standard Finnish: kdyn ostamassa maitoa “T’ll go to buy milk”) In 
nonfiction prose, the II and III infinitives are common, though this 
depends on writing style. 


I infinitive as the dictionary form 

All modern dictionaries use the I infinitive as the basic form (lookup 
form) for a verb. This is somewhat unfortunate for several reasons. 
The infinitive is not the most common form, and it often has 
specialties in its form. It often has a somewhat peculiar formation; 

e.g., juosta (to run) has the stem juos-, but most forms of this verb have 
the stem juokse-. A few verbs do not even have the I infinitive in use 
(e.g. erkanee “is separated”; its infinitive erata is just a theoretical 
construction). 

To deal with some of the problems, verbs are sometimes referred to 
by their typical stem, such as juokse-, or the indicative present tense 
3rd person singular, like juoksee. The reason is that the formation of 
verb forms is easier to understand with the stem as the starting point, 
instead of the infinitive. Some old dictionaries use the indicative first 
person singular, such as tulen; the most adequate form would be the 
indicative third person singular, such as juoksee, since all verbs have 
this form in actual use. This is actually the form used in Kielitoimiston 
sanakirja for those few verbs that lack the I infinitive, such as ei, 
erkanee, kumajaa, kaikaa. 

Knowing the dictionary form is not sufficient for constructing all 
the forms of a verb. However, this mostly depends on consonant 
gradation and on some irregulaties in the inflection of some verbs. For 
example, there are two different verbs with the same I infinitive form 
tavata; in indicative 3rd person singular, they are tapaa (meets) and 
tavaa (spells). 


151. I infinitive (A infinitive) 


The simple I infinitive 
The I infinitive is “the” infinitive, i.e. the common infinitive used as 
the reference form in dictionaries and otherwise. It has several 
different suffixes due to various phonetic changes. The suffix is either 
A (i.e. a or d, according to vowel harmony) alone or A preceded by a 
consonant. In all variants, there is boundary gemination. The suffixes 
are: 
* A: the most common suffix, used when the verb has one stem only 
and it ends with a short vowel, e.g. sano|a, and in contraction 
verbs, e.g. vastat|a (: vastaa|n) 
+ dA: used when the verb has one stem only and it ends with a long 
vowel or a diphthong, e.g. saa|da, voi|da 
+ tA: used when the verb has a consonant stem ending with s, e.g. 
juos|ta (: juokse|n) 
- IA: used when the verb has a consonant stem ending with 1, e.g. tul| 
la (: tule|n) 
+ nA: used when the verb has a consonant stem ending with n, e.g. 
pan|na (: pane|n) 
* rA: used when the verb has a consonant stem ending with r, e.g. 
pur|ra (: pure|n) 
This infinitive form does not correspond to any case of nouns in 
modern Finnish. Historically, it is a lative form, originally with the k 
suffix, which has degraded to boundary gemination. 

In some grammars, the I infinitive is called the A infinitive, since its 
written form always ends with a or d. 


Use of the I infinitive short form 

The simple I infinitive of a verb is used in conjunction with another 
verb form, usually a finite form, e.g. Haluan sanoa pari sanaa (1 want 
to say a few words). However, there are complications: 

* For many verbs, the associated other verb must be in the illative of 
the III infinitive, e.g. Pyysin hdntd soittamaan minulle (I asked him/ 
her to call me); here soittamaan is the III infinitive form. 

For some verbs, like ehtid, both infinitives are possible: Ehditko 
jutella? ~ Ehditk6 juttelemaan? (Do you have time to chat?). The 
verb alkaa now officially belongs to this category, e.g. Aloin 
kirjoittaa ~ Aloin kirjoittamaan (I started writing); previously only 
the I infinitive was accepted. 

For some verbs, the associated other verb is represented by its - 
minen derivation, e.g. Rakastan kirjojen lukemista (I love to read 
books), though now the I infinitive is accepted, too, despite being 
apparent foreign influence, e.g. Rakastan lukea kirjoja. 


The I infinitive has some special use, too. When associated with the 
verb olla (to be), usually in past tense, it indicates being close to doing 
something. Example: Olin pudota tuoliltani (I almost fell off my chair); 
often the adverb vdhdlld, here meaning “almost”, is included: Olin 
vdhalld pudota tuoliltani. 

As an alternative to such use of the I infinitive, we can use the same 
structure as in English: Mind melkein putosin tuoliltani. 

A construct like olin pudota describes a past event, whereas the V 
infinitive form olin putoamaisillani descibes a past situation. Only the 
former can be used in a figurative sense, e.g. when Olin pudota 
tuoliltani just says that something caused a surprise, without suggesting 
any actual risk of falling off a chair. 

The I infinitive is used along with a descriptive verb in colorative 
constructs like hdn juosta jolkutti (he ran slowly) instead of the simpler 
hdn juoksi (he ran). 

Although the use of I infinitive has many features of a noun, it 
cannot be used as a subject in standard Finnish. An aphorism like “To 
think is to pause” cannot be properly translated into Finnish using I 
infinitives. Instead, noun derivations of verbs are used, normally a - 
minen derivation: Ajatteleminen on pysahtymistd (literally: Thinking is 
pausing). 


The longer form: the translative 

The I infinitive also has a longer form, which has a different meaning: 
it means “in order to...”, and it is thus used to form an intentional 
clause equivalent. It consists of the basic infinitive form followed by 


the suffix kse (of the translative) and a possessive suffix, selected 
according to the person form of the verb that it relates to. For 
example, tulin tavatakseni sinut (I came in order to meet you) has the 
1st person singular suffix ni, since the predicate tulin is in the 1st 
person singular form. This form is common in formal prose, rare in 
spoken language. 

Some longer forms have phraseological use. For example, 
ndhddakseni can mean “in order to see” (as relating to 1st person 
singular), but more often it is just a phrase that means “as far as I can 
see” or “in my opinion”. Other examples: tietddkseni (as far as I know), 
luullakseni (according to what I believe, I guess), muistaakseni (as far as 
I remember), and kdsittddkseni ~ ymmdrtddkseni (as far as I 
understand). These are often used in spoken language, too, though 
mostly preceded by a personal pronoun, e.g. minun tietddkseni or mun 
tietddkseni. 


152. II infinitive (e infinitive) 


Form of the II infinitive 
The II infinitive is formed as follows: 
1. Change the final a or d in the I infinitive to e. 
2. If the preceding vowel in the stem is e, change that vowel to 
i. 
3. Append the case suffix n (for the instructive) or ssa or ssd (for 
the inessive) 
4. If the context so requires, append a possessive suffix to the 
inessive form. 
Examples: tulla : tullen : tullessa : tullessani : tullessasi : tullessaan : 
tullessamme : tullessanne and kulkea : kulkien : kulkiessa : kulkiessani etc. 
In addition, the inessive of the II infinitive has a 4th person form, 
constructed in a different way: change the iin ending in the 4th person 
past tense form to e, then append the inessive suffix. Examples: sanoa : 
sanottiin : sanottaessa; tulla : tultiin : tultaessa; kulkea : kuljettiin : 
kuljettaessa. 
The II infinitive has only the two case forms mentioned, the inessive 
and the instructive, but it is frequently used in written language. 
However, the actual usage often violates the rules of standard Finnish. 


Inessive of the II infinitive (-essA) 

In principle, the inessive of the II infinitive indicates the time of an 
action only, e.g. sanoessa means “while saying, when saying, during 
saying”. Thus, it is used to construct a temporal clause equivalent. 


However, in written language, this form often has other, nonstandard 
uses. 

The following is correct use: Tdmd tapahtui Kekkosen eldessd (This 
happened when Kekkonen was still alive). However, the form is often 
misused as in Paavo voitti Pekan tullessa toiseksi, instead of the more 
correct Paavo voitti ja Pekka tuli toiseksi (Paavo won and Pekka was the 
second); this statement does not actually mean that the things 
happened at the same time. It also misused to express a condition, e.g. 
Sateen sattuessa menemme sisdlle, which formally means “During an 
event of rain, we go inside”, but in practice “If there will be rain, we 
will go inside”. 

The possessive suffix in the inessive form specifies the agent of the 
action expressed by the form. Thus, tullessani means “during my 
coming”, i.e. “when I was coming/came/will come”. The 3rd person 
has special rules. In Ville toi lahjan tullessaan (Ville brought a present 
when he came), the possessive suffix an refers to the subject of the 
sentence. A possessive suffix is not used in an expression like Tddlld 
satoi Villen tullessa (It was raining here when Ville came), where the 
agent is not the subject of the sentence but expressed by an attribute, a 
noun in the genitive, here Villen. When the attribute is a 3rd person 
pronoun, hdnen or heidadn, a possessive suffix is used: Tdalld satoi hdnen 
tullessaan (It was raining here when he/she came), 

The 4th person form of the inessive means that the agent of the 
action is unspecified, as in 4th person in general. Compare: 

* Olin nuori tdtd taloa rakentaessani (I was young when I was building 
this house) 

* Olin nuori tdtd taloa rakennettaessa (I was young when this house 
was built); this does not say anything about my participation in 
building the house 

It is very common to use the 3rd person form without a possessive 
suffix instead of the 4th person form, e.g. Olin nuori tatd taloa 
rakentaessa, but this may leave it to the reader to guess which of the 
above alternatives is meant. However, a 3rd person form is correct 
when it refers to a generic person the same way as the predicate of the 
sentence, e.g. Nyt ndkee paljon sienid metsdssd kdvellessd (Now you see 
a lot of mushrooms when you walk in the woods). Debatably, a 3rd 
person form, used in a generic meaning, can be regarded as correct in 
some other contexts, too, e.g. in Ndilld seuduilla liikkuessa on hyvd 
kartta tarpeen (When moving around these areas, a good map is 
needed); here the 4th person form liikuttaessa is another possibility 
and undeniably standard. 

The expression of the agent in II infinitive inessive forms in 
standard Finnish can be summarized as follows: 

* If the agent is the same as the subject of the sentence, a possessive 


suffix is used, e.g. Tein virheen ostaessani timdn (I made a mistake 
when buying this) and Tuomo teki virheen ostaessaan témdan (Tuomo 
made a mistake when buying this). 

If the agent is not the same as the subject but expressible using a 
personal pronoun, a possessive suffix is used together with a 
personal pronoun in the genitive, e.g. Tdmd oli suosittu tuote minun 
ostaessani sen (This was a popular product when I bought it). In 
principle, the personal pronoun can be omitted in the 1st and 2nd 
person, but it rarely is. 

Otherwise, the agent is expressed using a genitive attribute only, 
e.g. Tdmd oli suosittu tuote Pekan ostaessa sen (This was a popular 
product when Pekka bought it). 

When the agent is not expressed at all, the 4th person form is used, 
e.g. Tatd tuotetta ostettaessa on muistettava, ettd sille ei ole takuuta 
(When this product is bought, one needs to remember that it has 
no guarantee). However, the 3rd person form (e.g. ostaessa in the 
example) may be possible, too. 

Some inessives of the II infinitive are used as adverbials or 
postpositions that are no longer governed by the rules above. For 
example, tullessa can be used as an adverbial meaning “on the journey 
here” in Tullessa pysdhdyimme Jyvdskyldssd (On the way here, we 
stopped in Jyvaskyla). The form mennessd is commonly used as a 
postposition meaning “at the latest” or “by”, e.g. maanantaihin 
mennessd (by Monday, i.e. on Monday at the latest); no possessive 
suffix is used in such contexts. On the other hand, tullessa and 
mennessd are also used as regular infinitives of tulla and mennd. 


Instructive of the II infinitive (-en) 

The instructive of the II infinitive does not usually indicate an 
instrument or method but simultaneous or accompanying action, e.g. 
He kdvelivat keskustellen politiikasta (They had a walk, discussing 
politics). Thus, its meaning is close to that of the inessive, but the 
construct formed, contextual clause equivalent, has a different 
purpose. He kdvelivdt keskustellen politiikasta says that they walked and 
simultaneously discussed politics, whereas He kdvelivdt keskustellessaan 
politiikasta says that they walked while they were discussing politics, 
making the discussion the primary thing here. 

This form associates with the subject of a clause, so e.g. in Pekka 
voitti jattden Paavon toiseksi, it refers to what Pekka did: Pekka won, 
leaving Paavo on the second place. Such usage is standard, but literary 
only; in speech, we would say Pekka voitti ja jatti Paavon toiseksi. As 
with the inessive, nonstandard usage is common. For example, Pekka 
voitti Paavon vuonna 2013 hdaviten hdnelle vuonna 2014 does not comply 
with the standard rules, since it says that Pekka beat Paavo in 2013 


(simultaneously) losing to him in 2014. 

Several II infinitive instructive forms are used as adverbs or 
prepositions, losing much if not all of the connection with their 
nominal meanings. For example, riippuen usually means “depending 
on...”, used with the elative, e.g. riippuen sddstd (depending on the 
weather), and it seldom has the literal meaning “hanging from”). 
Other examples: 

* johtuen (as caused by, due to), from johtua (to be derived from, to 
be caused by) 
* koskien (as regards to), from koskea (to touch; to relate to) 
¢ liittyen (relating to), from liittyd (to be connected); the meaning “as 
connected with” is now rare 
These forms are mostly literary and often frowned upon in language 
guides, which suggest e.g. using tamdn takia instead of tdstd johtuen. 
However, especially riippuen has become common even in informal 
language and is often difficult to replace. 


153. III infinitive (mA infinitive) 


Form of the III infinitive 

The III infinitive is formed by appending mA and a case suffix to the 
inflection stem of a verb, the same stem as used in present tense forms, 
e.g. juos|ta : juokse|n : juokse|ma|lla (to run: I run : by running). 

In spoken Finnish, the illative of the III infinitive very often appears 
in a shorter form where an illative suffix (prolonging of the final vowel 
plus an n) is directly appended to the verb stem, e.g. juokseen instead 
of juoksemaan. Especially in fast speech, even the final n may be 
omitted, e.g. tekee. 


Cases of the III infinitive 

The III infinitive always has a case suffix, from a limited set of cases: 
the inner locational cases (inessive, elative, illative), the adessive 
(indicating here a method or manner), the abessive, and the 
instructive, which is rather archaic. The following table summarizes 
their use, with the verb luke|a (to read) as example and including the 
very rare passive form of the instructive (discussed later in this 
secttion). 
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Inner locational cases of III infinitive 

The inner locational cases of the III infinitive are often used in a 
“locational” meaning, in the sense of referring to being in action, 
leaving an action, and entering an action. Examples: 

Han on korjaamassa autoa (He is repairing the car), Hdn tulee 
korjaamasta autoa (He comes from repairing the car), Hdn menee 
korjaamaan autoa (He goes to repair the car). The inessive is typically 
used with the verb olla (to be), but it can also be used e.g. in Hdn istuu 
lukemassa kirjaa (He is sitting and reading a book). 

The verbs [dhted (to leave), mennd (to go), and tulla (to come) are 
normally not used in the locational cases of the III infinitive. It would 
be odd to say e.g. Olen tulemassa kirjastosta. Instead, the corresponding 
nouns (names of action) [dhtd, meno, and tulo, derived from those 
verbs, are used in the inessive, e.g. Olen tulossa kirjastosta (I am 
coming from the library). 


Inessive of III infinitive (-mAssA) 

The inessive of the III infinitive is often used in contexts where we use 
a progressive form in English, e.g. Olen syOmdssd corresponds to “I am 
eating” or, more specifically depending on context, “I am having 
lunch” or something similar. 

However, in Finnish, such expressions involve an emphasis on being 
in the middle of some action, instead of being routinely used 
according to grammar rules. A famous Finnish saying Mind juon nyt 
kahvia, originally a comment by a prime minister to journalists, means 
“T am having coffee now”, and it is normal to put things that way 
rather than Mind olen nyt juomassa kahvia. 

Compare the sentences Olin kirjoittamassa kirjettd, kun puhelin soi 
and Kirjoitin kirjettd, kun puhelin soi. They both mean “I was writing a 
letter, when the phone rang”, but the former emphasizes that I was in 
the middle of writing and the phone interrupted me. The latter just 
states what I was doing when the phone rang. 


Elative of III infinitive (-mAstA) 


The elative of the III infinitive is used in expressions for avoiding or 
stopping an action, “getting away” from an action, figuratively 
speaking. Therefore it is used with verbs like estdd (to prevent), estyd 
(to be prevented), kieltdytyd (to refuse), kieltad (to prohibit), kieltaytyd 
(to refuse), lakata (to stop), pelastaa (to rescue), pelastua (to be 


rescued), varoa (to be wary of), varoittaa (to warn against), vdlttyd (to 
avoid), valttdd (to avoid). Examples: Hdn esti minua menemGstd sisdlle 
(He prevented me from entering), Lakkasin puhumasta (I stopped 
talking). 

The common verb lopettaa (to stop) is not in the list. We do not use 
a III infinitive form or any verb form to express what is stopped; 
instead, a noun derived from the relevant verb is used, e.g. Lopetin 
puhumisen (where puhuminen is a noun for the action of talking, 
derived from puhua “to talk, to speak”). A different, less common verb 
with the same basic meaning, lakata, is used with the III infinitive, e.g. 
Lakkasin puhumasta. 

The verb tulla (to come) can be used with the elative of the III 
infinitive to express that one is coming from doing something, e.g. Hdn 
tulee Gdnestdmistd (He is coming from voting). 


Illative of III infinitive (-mAAn) 


The illative of the III infinitive is used in many expressions for starting 
an action, “getting into” an action and about encourageing an action, 
being able to start an action, etc. For example, in English we say “We 
asked him to leave”, but in Finnish, we do not use the I infinitive of 
the verb [dhted (to leave) but the illative of the III infinitive: Pyysimme 
hdntd lahtemddn. 

Many verbs require an associated verb to be in the illative of the III 
infinitive. Dictionaries do not usually describe this explicitly, though it 
can often be inferred from examples. Some common verbs in this 
category are alentua (to vouchsafe), auttaa (to help), harjoitella (to 
practice), houkutella (to persuade), joutua (to be forced to), jdttdd (to 
leave [someone to do something]), jd@ddd (to stay), kasvattaa (to 
educate), kehottaa (to urge), kouluttaa (to educate), kutsua (to invite), 
lahjoa (to bribe), neuvoa (to advise), onnistua (to succeed), opastaa (to 
guide), opettaa (to teach), oppia (to learn), pakottaa (to force), pyrkiad 
(to try to), pystyd (to be able to), pyytdd (to ask), pddstd (to get to...), 
rohkaista (to encourage), rukoilla (to beg), ruveta (to start), ryhtyd (to 
start), sattua (to happen), suostua (to agree, to be persuaded), tottua (to 
get used), valmistautua (to prepare oneself), yllyttdd (to incite). 
However, some verbs similar to these in meaning require an associated 
verb in the I infinitive. For example, we say hdn pystyy jo kavelemddn 
(he is already able to walk) but han osaa jo kdvelld (he can already 
walk). 

For some verbs like ehtid (to have time to), either the I infinitive or 
the III infinitive illative can be used: En ehdi syOdd ~ En ehdi syOmddan 
(I don’t have time to eat). The latter may be seen as suggesting the 
idea “to have time to come and to...”. As a somewhat different 
example, the verb kdsked (to order, to command) can be used with the 


III infinitive, e.g. Kdskin hdntd poistumaan (I ordered him to leave), but 
this can also be expressed differently, using the I infinitive: Kdskin 
hdnen poistua; here the object is in the genitive, not in the partitive. 

The verb alkaa : alan (to start, to begin) traditionally requires I 
infinitive, e.g. alan tehdd (I start doing) in standard language. 
However, the use of III infinitive illative, e.g. alan tekemddn ~ tekeen 
~ tekee, has always been common in speech. This variation reflects 
dialect differences. Language authorities have now decided that both 
forms are accepted, though the III infinitive illative only in a standard 
form like tekemddn. This decision has been heavily criticized, and 
many people (and publishers) still regard alan tehdd as the only correct 
alternative in standard Finnish. 

The rules, though mostly not listed explicitly in language norms, 
have not been relaxed for most verbs. Yet, constructs like pyrkii tehdd 
instead of the correct pyrkii tekemddn are not uncommon. 

There are also some adjectives and participles that require that an 
associated verb be in the illative of the III infinitive, such as halukas 
(willing), haluton (unwilling), hidas (slow), huono (poor), hyvd (good), 
innokas (eager), innostunut (enthusiastic), kiinnostunut (interested), 
kylldstynyt (fed up), nopea (fast), pdtevd (competent), sopiva (suitable), 
valmis (ready), vdsynyt (tired). Examples: Olen hidas oppimaan (I am a 
slow learner), Hdn on hyvd tanssimaan (He is a good dancer), Oletko 
valmis lahtemddn? (Are you ready to go?). 

The illative of the III infinitive can be used with the verb olla, 
without any adjective, in negative statements and doubtful questions 
to refer to capability or suitability for doing something. The person or 
other entity so described is expressed with the elative form (-stA case). 
Example: Hdnestd ei ole johtamaan (He isn’t competent/able to lead). 
This is similar to expressions like Hdnestd ei ole johtajaksi, where a 
noun in the translative (-ksi case) is used, instead of a verb. 

The inessive of the III infinitive is used in future tense forms, such 
as tulette ndkemddn (you will see). 


Adessive of III infinitive (-mAlIA) 


The adessive of the III infinitive usually refers to an action carried out 
as a means of achieving something that is expressed by another verb. 
E.g. He ylittivat joen uimalla (They crossed the river by swimming), 
Vietin aikaa lukemalla kirjaa (1 spent time reading a book). Constructs 
like uimalla and lukemalla kirjaa can be classified as instrumental 
clause equivalents. 

This form is also used to enforce or emphasize the same verb used 
as a predicate. For example, the phrase pyytdmalld pyysi consists of two 
forms of the verb pyytdd, and it means intensively asking for 
something (literally “by asking asked”). This is described in more 


detail in section Reduplication. 


Abessive of III infinitive (-mAttA) 


The abessive of the III infinitive means “without ...ing”, e.g. 
ajattelematta means “without thinking”, tietamdttddn (without his/her 
knowing). Usually the implied agent is the subject of the clause, and 
no possessive suffix is used even when the subject is a personal 
pronoun, e.g. Me teimme sen ymmdrtdmdttd seurauksia (We did it 
without understanding the consequences). If the agent is different, it is 
expressed with a genitive attribute, e.g. Pddtds tehtiin minun 
ymmartdmattd sen seurauksia (The decision was made so that I did not 
understand its consequences). 

The abessive of the III infinitive of the verb tietdd (to know) can be 
used in an adverb-like manner, without any object or adverbials 
relating to it, but with a possessive suffix and possibly with a genitive 
attribute. Examples: Tein sen tietdmattdni (I did it unknowingly), Ville 
teki sen tietamdttddn (Ville did it unknowingly), Ville teki sen meiddn 
tietamdttdmme (Ville did it without our knowing). There is similar use 
for some other verbs, e.g. Tein sen tahtomattani (I did it unwillingly). 
Compare this with normal use with an object, for example: Tein sen 
tietimattd ongelman syitd (I did it without knowing the causes of the 
problem). 

If this form has an object, it is always in the partitive, due to the 
negative meaning of the form, e.g. Hdn kuunteli uskomatta sanaakaan 
(He listened to without believing a word). 

This form is also used in phrases like jdttdd tekemdttd (to leave 
undone), jdttdd sanomatta (to leave unsaid), jdttdd menemdttd (to not 
go), and olla tekemdattd (to not do). It has idiomatic use when the 
predicate is a form of the verb voida (to be able): en voi olla sanomatta 
means literally “I cannot be without saying”, but it corresponds to the 
English idiom ”I cannot help saying”. 

The abessive of the III infinitive is used to form the negation of the I 
infinitive, using the verb olla as an auxiliary verb in the I infinitive 
form. For example, the negation of nauraa (to laugh) is olla 
nauramatta, and we use expressions like Oli vaikeaa olla nauramatta (It 
was difficult not to laugh). 


Instructive of III infinitive (-mAn) 

The instructive of the II infinitive, e.g. tekemdn, is used only with the 
verb pitdd, which denotes necessity or obligation. It is rare and not 
used in modern language, except when imitating or quoting old 
language. E.g. the question Mita minun pitdd tekemdn? (What shall I 
do?) in old Bible translations is simply Mitd minun pitdd tehdd? in the 


modern translation. 

An even more rare form is the passive version of the instructive, 
such as teh|tdmd|n. Its form can be constructed from the passive 
participle past tense by replacing the final tU by tamAn, e.g. tehty 
yields tehtamdn. Example of old Biblical use (Mark 13:10): Ja sitd 
ennen pitdd evankeliumi saarnattaman kaikille kansoille; modern 
translation: Mutta sita ennen on evankeliumi julistettava kaikille kansoille 
(But first, the gospel must be proclaimed to all nations). 


The stem of III infinitive as a participle 

The stem of the III infinitive, such as tekemd, is also used as a passive 
participle. In such usage, the word can be used in principle in any case 
form, including the nominative, e.g. puolueen tekemd esitys (a/the 
proposal made by the party), genitive puolueen tekemdn esityksen etc. 
The distinction between such participles and the III infinitive is partly 
a matter of convention, but the basic distinction is that the participles 
are used as attributes, like adjectives. 


154. IV infinitive (minen infinitive) 


Derived -minen nouns vs. IV infinitive 

We can derive a name of action with the minen suffix from almost any 
verb, e.g. puhuminen (speaking) from puhua (to speak). There are 
several ways to derive names of actions, such as puhe and puhunta, and 
the minen suffix is just a way to form a general, abstract name. 

This is so regular that -minen nouns could even be treated as 
nominal forms of verbs. However, the tradition of Finnish grammars is 
to treat only a few uses of -minen words as infinitives. In Iso suomen 
kielioppi, this tradition is broken: -minen words are treated simply as 
derived nouns. Instead of speaking of the IV infinitive at all, it just 
describes that -minen nouns have certain idiomatic uses. However, 
here we present the traditional view. 


The two forms of the IV infinitive 

The IV infinitive is formed with the suffix minen, appended to the 
inflection stem. Of all the possible case forms of such words, only two 
forms are regarded as infinitives: the nominative and the partitive, e.g. 
puhuminen and puhumista. 


Uses of the IV infinitive 
The uses of the IV infinitive are: 
* In expressions for necessity in the nominative, e.g. Tahdn on 


tyytyminen (One needs to be content with this) and Sitd ei kay 
kieltaminen (It cannot be denied), and in the partitive, e.g. Sinne ei 
ole menemistd (Going there is out of the question). These are 
impersonal in their nature: they do not express the ultimate cause 
of the necessity, and they present it as objective. 

In expressions for repeated, perhaps accelarated action, in a 
construct that contains the same verb in two forms, a finite form 
(predicate proper) and the partitive of the IV infinitive, e.g. Hdn 
puhui puhumistaan (He kept talking), Tilanne paranee paranemistaan 
(The situation gets better and better). 


Infinitive-like use of -minen derivations 

As mentioned above, all case forms of -minen derivations could be 
described as infinitives. The important thing is that their use is often 
similar to the use of infinitives, and they can be regarded as parts of 
clause equivalents. 

For example, the expression omenan syéminen (eating an apple) can 
be regarded as corresponding to the subclause ettd sy6n/syot/... 
omenaa (that I/you/... eat an apple). In such constructs, the logical 
target (logical object) is expressed with a genitive expression before 
the -minen word. This differs from the normal word order as in sy6n 
omenaa or syddessdGni omenaa. 

The -minen derivations are often used in contexts where English 
uses the infinitive of a verb. For example, “To err is human” can be 
translated as Erehtyminen on inhimillista. Here we cannot used the I 
infinitive erehtyd (to err), unless we change the word order: On 
inhimillistd erehtyd, which would have a different structure and tone. 


155. V infinitive (mAisillA- infinitive) 
The V infinitive has logically the suffix mainen : maise- : mais-, but it 
appears in the adessive plural only and always followed by a 
possessive suffix, so the total suffix is mAisillAni, mAisillAsi, mAisillAAn 
(~ mAisillAnsA), mAisillAmme, or mAisillAnne. 

The V infinitive is used only in conjunction with the verb olla (to 
be), and the expression means that someone is or was just about to do 
the thing expressed by the verb. It is mostly used in past tense forms 
and then indicates that the action was in fact not carried out. Thus, 
Olin ostamaisillani sen means that I almost bought it, i.e. was really 
going to buy, but something prevented it. The action need not be 
intentional. We can say e.g. Olin putoamaisillani katolta (I was about to 
fall down from the roof). This would be used to refer to a specific 
situation where falling down was really near. 

The V infinitive, when associated with a past tense form of olla, 


describes a past situation in the context of describing past events. In 
contrast, special use of the I infinitive as in Olin pudota describes a past 
event from the perspective of the present: I almost fell down, i.e. I was 
near falling but didn’t fall. Since the V infinitive describes a situation, 
the text context normally contains a clause that says what happened in 
that situation, e.g. Olin ostamaisillani sen, kun vaimoni tuli ja kielsi 
minua (I was about to buy it, when my wife arrived and told me not 
to). 

When used in present tense, the expression indicates a firm intent to 
do something but in a manner that suggests that it might still be 
prevented. For example, Olen ostamaisillani timdn talon means that I 
have serious intentions for buying this house, even so that I am about 
to buy it right now, and it may call for objections or comments. In 
contrast, a near-future construct like Olen ostamassa tamdn talon means 
that Iam going to buy this house soon, but probably not immediately. 

All expressions described in this section are rare in speech. Instead, 
simpler verb forms and adverbs are used, e.g. Md olin putoomassa 
katolta (using standard forms: Olin putoamassa katolta) = Olin 
putoamaisillani katolta, Md melkein putosin katolta = Olin pudota 
katolta, and Md meinaan just ostaa tdn talon = Olen ostamaisillani tamdn 
talon. 


156. Participles 


Participles as adjectives, nouns, and verb forms 
Participles are verb forms such as “written” in English. In Finnish, 
participles are treated as adjectives, in addition to being verb forms, so 
that they have cases and plural forms. For example, “written” is 
kirjoitettu, a participle of kirjoittaa (to write), but depending on 
context, it appears in inflected forms such as the genitive kirjoitetun 
and the plural kirjoitetut. 

Participles are mainly used as attributes, as in kirjoitettu sana 
(written word). They may also become nouns, along with adjective 
use. For example, oppinut means primarily “learned” as an adjective, 
but it may also mean “learned person, scholar” and be used as a noun, 
e.g. as a subject, object, or predicate, e.g. Oppineet sanoivat (The 
learned said). 

Participles are also used to construct verb forms with an auxiliary 
verb, such as perfect tense forms, e.g. Ne on kirjoitettu (They have been 
written), and then different rules apply. They are also used in clause 
equivalents, e.g. Kuulin hdnen sanovan niin (I heard him/her say so). 

In some contexts, a participle may be interpreted either as being 
used as an adjective or as a part of two-word verb form. For example, 


Olen vdsynyt (I am tired) can be read both ways: vdsynyt, a participle of 
vdasyd (to become tried), can be treated as an adjective or as part of a 
perfect form. The interpretation affects the form of the participle in 
some contexts. For example, in plural we say (in standard Finnish) 
Olemme vdsyneitd when using a participle as an adjective, due to case 
rules for a predicative, but Olemme vdsyneet when using a perfect tense 
form. 


Simple active participles -vA and -nUt 


Simple active participles have present (or, more accurately, non-past) 
tense and past tense. They are formed as follows: 
* The present participle has the ending va or vd, which is appended 
to the inflection stem, the same as in the present tense forms. 
* The past participle has nut or nyt suffix in the nominative but nee 
in most other forms (with ee shortening before the plural suffix i), 
e.g. sanonut : sanonee|n : sanonee|t. The suffix is appended to the 
same stem that appears in the infinitive. However, there are often 
phonetic changes: 
O A tat the end of the stem is changed to n, e.g. osat|a: 
osan|nut. 
© AnJ,r, ors at the end of the stem is causes the n in the 
suffix to become identical with the stem consonant, e.g. 
juos|ta : juos|sut. 
© In the verbs tietdd and taitaa, the last vowel of the stem is 
lost and the t before it is assimilated to n, i.e. tien|nyt and 
tain|nut. However, the regular forms tietdnyt and taitanut 
are also used, but less common. 


For example, the participle puhuva, from puhu|a “to speak” means 
“speaking” or the subordinate clause “that speaks”. The past participle 
puhunut (plural: puhuneet) has no direct counterpart in English, but it 
corresponds to the subordinate clause “that spoke” or “that has 
spoken”. 

In colloquial language, the final consonant of nut or nyt is usually 
assimilated to the same as the next consonant and omitted before a 
pause or a vowel. E.g., en sanonut sitd (I did not say that) is usually 


spoken md en sanonus sitd. 

The past participle is also used to construct the perfect and 
pluperfect (past perfect) tenses. For example, olen puhunut (literally “I 
am one that spoke”) corresponds to “I have spoken”. 


Passive participle as a concept 

Finnish also has passive participles, which are real passive forms, as 
opposite to most forms called “passive” forms in most Finnish 
grammars. Passive participles indicate that something or someone is or 
was the object of the action expressed by the verb. For example, the 
active participles kirjoittava and kirjoittanut mean “that writes” and 
“that has written”, whereas the passive participles kirjoitettava and 
kirjoitettu mean “that is [being] written” and “that has been written” 
or simply “written”. 

However, passive participles also say something about the agent. 
The above-mentioned forms kirjoitettava and kirjoitettu normally imply 
a personal agent. Forms like kirjoittamani specify the agent as 1st 
person singular, due to the suffix ni, and they act as both present and 
past participles, corresponding to “that I write” and “that I have 
written”. 

Moreover, negative participles like kirjoittamaton can be used both 
as active and as passive 


Passive participles, past tense 

In most Finnish grammars, only forms with the suffix ttu, tty, tu, or ty 
are classified as passive participles. For example, puhuttu means 
“spoken” (from puhua “to speak”), and yhdistetty means “connected” 
(from yhdistdd “to connect”). These forms are also used construct the 
4th person forms of perfect and pluperfect (past perfect) tenses. For 
example, on puhuttu corresponds to “it has been spoken” or “it has 
been told”. For such usage, these participles can be formed even from 
intransitive verbs (verbs that cannot have an object), e.g. olla : oltu. 

Such a form implies a personal agent but does not otherwise specify 
the agent. In effect, it is a 4th person form. Thus, the meaning is 
narrower than the meaning of corresponding English participles. In 
English, “connected” does not necessarily mean “one that has been 
connected by acts of human beings”. The English participle does not 
imply a human agent, but the Finnish participle yhdistetty does, at least 
in standard language. 

There are also passive participles of other person forms, but they 
are traditionally described as distinct “agent participle” 
(agenttipartisiippi) forms. The traditional name is suitable in the sense 
that for these participles, the agent is always expressed, either with a 


genitive attribute or with a possessive suffix. If we consider the 
meanings of the forms, rather than the ways in which they are formed, 
we can distinguish the following passive participles, illustrated using 
the verb sanoa (to say) as an example: 
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For example, the expression sanomani asiat (in colloquial language: 
mun sanomat asiat) means “the things that I said”, whereas sanotut 
asiat means “the things that were said”. The agent cannot be expressed 
in any way comparable to the “by” preposition in English. Instead, an 
expression like “the things said by John” would normally be translated 
as Johnin sanomat asiat. This expression uses the 3rd person singular 
participle without a possessive suffix but with an attribute in genitive 
before it, expressing the agent. 

The 4th person form, indicating unspecified but human agent, is 
often the only one called passive participle in Finnish grammars. It has 
the suffix ttU or tU. It can be formed from the 4th person indicative 
past tense form by changing the iin to u or y. Examples: sanoa : 
sanottiin : sanottu, syOdddn : syétiin : syoty. 

Another way to describe the form of the 4th person passive past 
participle is the following: 

The stem used is the stem of the I infinitive, without the infinitive 
suffix. Note that in contraction verbs like salata, only the final 
vowel is regarded as the suffix: salat|a (: salaa|n). 

If the stem ends with a long vowel or a diphtong, the suffix is tU 
and this suffix participates in consonant gradation t: d, e.g. saa|da: 
saa|tu : saa|du|n and haravoi|da : haravoi|tu : haravoi|du|n. 

If the stem ends with a consonant, the suffix is tU, and it may or 
may not participate in consonant gradation, according to its rules 
for consonant combinations, e.g.. tul|la : tul|tu : tul|lu|n (with 
gradation It: ID, pes|td : pes|ty : pes|ty|n (no gradation for st), and 
salat|a : salat|tu : salat|u|n (with gradation tt: t). 

Otherwise the suffix is ttU and participates in consonant gradation 
tt : t, e.g. sano|a : sano|ttu : sano|tu|n. 

When the suffix is ttU, the stem is in the weak grade, 
independently of the inflection form of the participle, e.g. hankki|a 
: hanki|ttu : hanki|tu|n. 


* When the suffix is ttU and the I infinitive (as a whole) ends with aa 
or dd, the last vowel of the stem (a or d) is changed to e, e.g. osta|a 
: oste|ttu : oste|tu|n. 


Passive participles can make Finnish sentences difficult to analyze. 
Further complications are caused by the fact that the dictionary form 
of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd person participle, like sanoma, might be in use 
as an independent noun, too. For example, sanoma used as a noun 
means “message”. Thus, an expression containing a word with the mA 
suffix may have two interpretations, perhaps with rather similar but 
still different meanings: hdnen sanomansa might mean “his message”, 
but the second word could also be a participle, so that the meaning is 
“what he has said”. 

A noun like sanoma and the participle stem sanoma are identical in 
all case forms, and they share a common origin; the mA suffix is used 
both as a derivational suffix and as a participle suffix. However, these 
words are used differently, and their meanings differ: the noun has a 
special meaning, whereas the participle, as a verb form, can have any 
meanings that the verb can have when used with an object. 


Passive participles as verb forms 

In Finnish, passive participles are treated as verb forms to a greater 
extent than in English: they express a real change, an act or process 
that has actually changed something. For example, the meaning of 
yhdistetty is narrower than the meaning of “connected” also in the 
sense that it implies that someone has done some connecting, not just 
a state of connection. Moreover, like other 4th person forms, yhdistetty 
implies a personal agent. 

For example, in English we can say “A is connected with B”, but it 
would be wrong to say in Finnish A on yhdistetty B:hen, unless we 
know that someone has actually connected A with B; otherwise, we 
say e.g. A on yhteydessd B:hen (A is in connection with B). In English 
we can say that two lakes are connected when there is a river running 
from one the other, but the Finnish sentence Jdrvet on yhdistetty 
toisiinsa would mean that people have connected them e.g. by building 
a canal. 

Due to influence of foreign languages, participles like yhdistetty 
have been used much like English participles, to refer to a state or 
property. Language guides have recommended against such usage, and 
it is now relatively rare. However, some participles are commonly 
used that way, e.g. suljettu (closed). It is still recommended to say e.g. 
Kauppa on kiinni rather than Kauppa on suljettu when referring to the 
state of a shop being closed, rather than to a past action of closing. 
Other participles commonly used to express states are rajoitettu 


(limited), for which e.g. rajallinen has been recommended, and 
mddratty (certain; definite), which is often difficult to replace. 

Language authorities now accept the use of the following participles 
in an adjective-like manner, so that they do not imply a personal agent 
or an actual change: etuoikeutettu (privileged), itseoikeutettu (as a 
matter of course, ex officio), mddrdtty (definite, certain), oikeutettu 
(justified), perusteltu (reasonable, justifiable), rajattu (restricted), 
rajoitettu (limited), sidottu (bound), tietty (certain), uskallettu (daring), 
varusteltu (equipped). However, the authorities warn that such use can 
still be disturbing to some people. There is usually a good replacement 
for any of these words, though it depends on the context and on the 
intended meaning. 


Passive participle, present tense, -t(t)AvA 

A verb with the suffix (QHtava or (t)tdavd is a passive participle that 
implies an unspecified personal agent and refers to something that is 
being done or will be done. Thus, it is “present tense” in the same 
sense as present tense in Finnish in general: it refers to non-past 
things. For example, julkaistava, from julkaista (to publish), refers to 
something that is being published or, more often, will be published. 
Such participles may have more or less specialized meanings. For 
example, hyvdksyttavd, from hyvdksyd (to accept), means something 
that can (or should) be accepted, acceptable. 

The passive participle present tense can be formed by replacing the 
iin ending of the 4th person past tense by AvA. Examples: sanoa : 
sanottiin : sanottava; tehdd : tehtiin : tehtdvd; julkaista : julkaistiin : 
julkaistava. Alternatively, we can say that it is formed from the passive 
participle past tense by replacing the final U by AVA, e.g. sanottu yields 
sanottava. 

The system of participles is not uniform: this type of a participle is 
effectively a 4th person form and has no counterpart in 1st, 2nd, or 
3rd person. In general, there is no grammatically correct way to 
express the agent in any other way either, when the participle is used 
in the role of an adjective attribute. Thus, we can say julkaistava kirja 
(a/the book that will be published), but if you wish to express the 
publisher, you need to say that separately or change the entire 
expression to use a subsidiary clause instead of a participle, e.g. kirja, 
jonka tulen julkaisemaan (a/the book that I will publish). We can say 
julkaisemani kirja, but it has a past tense participle and means “a/the 
book that I have published”. 

However, in some contexts passive participles may have possessive 
suffixes, which indicate the agent. For example, the sentence Ehdotus 
on kdsiteltévdndni has the participle kdsiteltavd (being handled, being 
processed) in the essive case, but the suffix -ni really turns the 


sentence to mean “The proposal is being handled by me”. An attribute 
in the genitive has a similar impact: Ehdotus on ministerin kdsiteltdvdnd 
(The proposal is being handled by the minister). Some sayings are 
based on constructs with the participle in the nominative and with a 
possessive suffix, e.g. Sanoin sanottavani (I said what I had to say, 
literally “I said my what-is-said”), Teen voitavani (I will do what I can). 

The passive participle present tense can be used in the role of an 
adjective in different case forms, e.g. julkaistavissa kirjoissa (in books 
that will be published). 

Some forms also have specialized usage. This is summarized in the 
following table of the case forms of the participle ndhdd (to see), 
showing in bold those forms that may have specialized usage along 
with normal usage. The specialized usage is described after the table. 
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Specialized usage: 

+ The nominative singular, used with the verb olla, expresses 
necessity or obligation, e.g. Minun on julkaistava kirja joka vuosi (1 
have to publish a book every year). Here on julkaistava is a 
combined verb form. The sentence has no grammatical subject; 
the agent is expressed (if at all) by a noun in the genitive (minun 
in the example). The object may be missing, e.g. Minun on 
ldhdettdvd (I have to leave). 

* The inessive plural, used with the verb olla, expresses possibility, 
opportunity, e.g. Suunnitelma on toteutettavissa (The plan is 
implementable). This can be characterized as a passive sentence: 
the grammatical subject (suunnitelma in the example) is the target 
of the action, and the agent is expressed using a genitive attribute 
or a possessive suffix or both, e.g. Auto on Pekan kdytettdvissd (The 
car is at Pekka’s disposal), Auto on meiddn kdytettdvissamme (The 


car is at our disposal). 

The adessive plural, with the verb olla, is used much like the 
inessive plural, but only for some verbs and without expressing 
the agent. It indicates that something has specifically been made 
available. For example, Maalaus on ndhtavilld Ateneumissa means 
that the painting has been set for display in Ateneum, whereas 
Maalaus on ndhtdvisséd means just the the painting can be seen, is 
visible. 

The allative plural, with the verb olla, is used with different 
verbs to refer to making something available, e.g. Maalaus 
asetettiin ndhtaville Ateneumiin (The painting was set for display in 
Ateneum). 

The essive singular, with the verb olla, is used for some verbs to 
indicate that something has been made available or submitted to 
something. E.g. Maalaus on ndhtdvdnd Ateneumissa is rather 
synonymous with Maalaus on ndhtdvilld Ateneumissa. In the 
following phrases, the adessive is not an alternative (and the 
inessive would have a different meaning): on haettavana (is 
vacant; can be applied for), on kuljetettavana (is being 
transported), on myytavdnd (is for sale), on tutkittavana (is being 
inspected/investigated), on vuokrattavana (is for rent). The plural 
form is possible, too, if the subject is in plural, e.g. Ndmd autot 
ovat myytadvdnd ~ myytdvind (These cars are for sale). 

The translative singular is used with different verbs to refer to 
making something or submitting it to something, e.g. Talo 
asetettiin myytdvdksi (The house was put up for sale). The plural 
form is possible, too, if the subject is in plural, e.g. Virat julistettiin 
haettavaksi ~ haettaviksi (The posts were declared vacant). 


Participles do not have moods in Finnish. Usually the meaning is 
indicative, e.g. kdytettdvd means “that is used” or ”that will be used”. 
However, some forms of this type often denote necessity, e.g. 
tdytettdvd (that shall be filled in), but they may also mean possibility, 
“that can be filled” in, or be just indicative, “that will be filled in”. 
Similarly, syotdvd, from sy6dd (to eat), often means “edible”, but it 
may also mean “that will be eaten”. The expression sydtdvissd oleva 
unambiguously means “edible”. 

Since participles may be turned into nouns as well, a word like 
tehtdvd has three rather different uses. It is often a noun meaning 
“task”, e.g. Tdssd on sinulle tehtdvd (Here is a task/job for you); it can 
be used in specialized ways as described above, e.g. Minun on tehtdvd 
tdmd (I have to do this); and it can be just a participle of tehdd (to do; 
to make), e.g. tddlld tehtdvdt uudistukset (the reforms that are being 
made / will be made here). 


Negative participles 

A negative participle indicates the negation of a corresponding normal 
participle. The peculiar, and often inconvenient, feature is that the 
same negative participle corresponds to several normal participles, 
which have different meanings. 

For example, the participles lukeva, lukenut, luettu, luettava, 
lukemani, lukemasi, lukema(nsa), lukemamme, and lukemanne all have 
different meanings. Yet, the same negative participle lukematon 
corresponds to all of them. It may refer to someone who is not 
reading, or who has not read, or something that is not being read, etc. 

The negative participle can also refer to the impossibility of doing 
something. For example, korvaamaton, from korvat|a : korvaa|n (to 
replace), normally means “irreplaceable”, though it could in principle 
also mean e.g. “that has not been replaced”. However, different words 
are handled differently in this respect. Although the positive participle 
luettava can mean “legible, readable”, in addition to meaning “that is 
being read”, the negative participle lukematon can hardly have the 
meaning “illegible, unreadable”—instead, to express such a concept, 
we need to resort to words like lukukelvoton. 

This is not as confusing as it may seem, since usually the context or 
the meaning of the verb resolves ambiguities. For example, the 
expression kirjoittamaton laki can only mean “unwritten law”, not “law 
that does not write”, since laws don’t write. The word sietamat6n, from 
sieta|d “tolerate”, has as such two plausible interpretations, “one that 
does not tolerate, intolerant” and “one that will not be tolerated, 
intolerable”. In order to decide between these, you need to known the 
full meaning of the sentence where it appears. In rare occasions, we 
might be left with a real ambiguity, and we might need to make a 
guess on the basis that in most contexts, sietdmdtdn has a passive 
meaning, “intolerable”. 

Ambiguities are sometimes avoided by the use of passive verbs. The 
participle tietdmdtén, of tietdd (to know), has usually only an active 
meaning “one that does not know, ignorant”. The the participle 
tietymdt6n, of tietyd (to be known) has the meaning “one that is not 
known, unknown”. The passive verb tietyd is hardly used otherwise, 
but the participle is common especially in phrases like kadota 
tietymdttomiin (to vanish into thin air) and olla tietymdttdmissd (to be 
nowhere to be found). 


Participles expressing changes 

In English, it is normal to refer to changes with expressions where only 
a participle indicates the change, e.g. “The problems were caused by 
reduced sales”. This is illogical in principle: the cause was not the sales 
but the reduction in sales. In Finnish, it is common to write in a 


similar manner, e.g. Ongelmat johtuivat vadhentyneestd myynnistd. 
However, language guides generally recommend more logical 
formulations, such as Ongelmat johtuivat myynnin vdhenemisestd. 


157. Personal forms of verbs 


The personal form suffixes 

Finite forms of verbs have personal suffixes that indicate the agent of 
action as the first person (in singular “TI”, in plural “we”), second 
person (“you”, with a distinction between singular and plural in 
Finnish), third person (“he”, “she”, or “it”), or fourth person. The 


fourth person is typical of Finnish and means that the agent is not 
identified by the personal form, except that the agent is human. 

The following table shows the forms for the present tense. The past 
tense and the conditional mood lack a personal suffix in 3rd person 
singular, and they (as well as the potential mood) have special 
combined asi fo the 4th Person, The imperative has personal 


In standard Finnish, the suffixes are the following in present tense: 
+ -nin 1st person singular 
+ -t in 2nd person singular 
+ -* (prolonged vowel) or — (no suffix) in 3rd person singular 
* -mme in 1st person plural 

-tte in 2nd person plural 

-vAt in 3rd person plural 

* - AAn, dAAn, IAAn, nAAn, rAAn, or tAAn in 4th person; the 
variation largely depends on the effect of the final consonant of a 
consonant stem 


Personal forms with a multi-part subject 
If the subject consists of two or more parts separated by a conjunction 
like ja (and), the personal form of the verb is determined as follows: 

* the verb is in plural form 

* if a 1st person pronoun is part of the subject, the verb is in the 1st 


person form, e.g. mind ja Ville pidémme tdstd (I and Ville like this) 

* otherwise, if a 2nd person pronoun is part of the subject, the verb 
is in the 2nd person form, e.g. te ja Ville piddtte tdstd (you and Ville 
like this) 

* otherwise the verb is in the 3rd person form, e.g. he ja Ville pitavdt 
tdstd (they and Ville like this) 

Thus, 1st person “beats” other persons and 2nd person “beats” 3rd 
person. 

If the parts of a subject are connected with a conjunction like tai 
(or), the situation is more difficult, and practices vary. For example, 
sind tai Ville tietad tamdn (you or Ville knows this) sounds strange, and 
replacing tietdd by tieddt would be even stranger. The problem should 
be avoided by using the verb twice, in different forms, e.g. sind tieddt 
tdaman tai Ville tietad (you know this, and Ville knows [it]). 


The stems in personal forms 

When a verb has both a vowel stem and a consonant stem, the 4th 
person form is based on the consonant stem, Other forms are based on 
the vowel stem. Example: tulen, tulet, tulee, tulemme, tulette, tulevat, 
tullaan. As this example shows, in the present tense, the t in the 4th 
person suffix is assimilated by the final consonant of the consonant 
stem e.g. tul- and -taan yield tullaan. 


The 3rd person singular suffix 

The 3rd person singular form normally has the last vowel of the stem 
prolonged, e.g. sano|a : sano|o, etsi|d : etsi|i.: However, there is no 
suffix if the stem ends with a long vowel or a diphthong, e.g. myy|dda: 
myy and sy6|dd: sy. Except for the first syllable of a word, 
diphthongs can end only with i, u, or y. Thus, we have e.g. halu|ta : 
halua|n : halua|a, since the ua is not a diphthong (the syllable structure 
of haluaa is ha.lu.aa). 

There is also an old 3rd person singular suffix pi or vi, e.g. sydpi, 
sanovi. This includes the form ompi instead of the standard on. Such 
suffixes are used in some forms of poetry and in attempts at imitating 
such poetry, possibly failing to use old forms, e.g. using vaikeneepi 
(with two person suffixes, modern and old) instead of the more correct 
vaikenevi (form of vaieta). 

The information above applies to the indicative, present tense. In 
past tense and conditional forms, the 3rd person singular always lacks 
a personal suffix. Thus the form ends with a tense suffix or a mood 
suffix, e.g. sano|i|n : sano|i|t : sano|i in the paste tense (suffix i) and 
sanojisi|n : sano|isi|t : sano|isi, in the conditional (suffix isi). In the 
potential, the 3rd person singular suffix is always prolonged vowel, 


specifically e, e.g. sano|ne|n : sano|ne|t : sano|nele. 


4th person suffix 
The 4th person present tense is formed as follows: 

* If the infinitive ends with two vowels, the suffix taAn is appended 
to the inflection stem in weak grade, using the consonant stem 
when it exists. E.g. nukku|a : nuku|n : nuku|taan. In these verbs, if 
the stem ends with a or d, it is changed to e, e.g. kestd|d@ : kestd|n : 
keste|tddn, nukutta|a : nukuta|n : nukute|taan. 

For other verbs, *n is appended to the infinitive form, e.g. saada : 
saadaan, valita : valitaan, mennd : mennddn. This means that the 
suffix as a whole, as appearing after the (consonant) stem, is AAn, 
dAAn, IAAn, nAAn, rAAn, or tAAn. 


The variation in the formation of other 4th person forms is discussed 
in the descriptions of the past tense and each of the moods. 


Clashes with infinitive forms 
For verbs that end with AA* in the infinitive, the 3rd person singular 
present tense form is written the same way as the infinitive but 
pronounced without boundary gemination. For example, tydntdd* (to 
push) : tyOntdad (pushes). 

A similar clash is caused in common spoken language for verbs like 
sanoa and etsid, since these standard forms appear as simplified to 
sanoo and etsii. 


The irregular forms of olla 
The most common verb olla (to be), with the stem ole-, has irregular 
3rd person forms. The personal forms are olen, olet, on, olemme, olette, 
ovat, ollaan. 

In poetry, the form on has the alternative variant ompi. 

The verb olla is otherwise regular, except for forms in the potential 
mood (lienen etc.). 


Use of personal pronouns with personal forms 

In standard Finnish, though usually not in colloquial language, the 1st 
and 2nd person forms are normally used without a preceding personal 
pronoun. The form of the verb, such as sanon, expresses the person. 
This is described in more detail in section Omission of personal 
pronouns. 


Personal forms vs. personal suffixes 
Some infinitives and participles have personal suffixes, e.g. tullakse|ni 


and tekemd|si. They, too, refer to the agent of action, but by their 
form, they are the same as possessive suffixes of nouns and adjectives. 


158. Passive 


The general concept of passive 

Passive forms are verb forms that indicate that the grammatical 
subject of a clause is the target (patient) of the action, instead of being 
the agent as in active forms. For example, in the sentence “A stone hit 
the car”, the subject “a stone” is the agent and the object “the car” is 
the target. In the corresponding passive-form sentence “The car was 
hit by a stone”, the subject “the car” is the target and the agent is 
expressed using an agent construction: an expression with the 
preposition “by”. The agent construction can be absent, leaving the 
agent unspecified; “The car was hit” basically corresponds to 
“Something hit the car”. 


Finite passive forms in Finnish 

Finnish has passive participles of verbs (e.g. pudotettu, pudottamani, 
pudotettava), but it lacks passive finite forms of verbs, except for some 
special constructs. For example, the English active form “dropped” can 
be translated as pudotti, but the passive form “was dropped” has no 
verb form equivalent in Finnish. Verb forms such as pudotettiin, though 
very often called passive forms in grammars, are 4th person forms, 
though with some features of passive forms. Forms like pudotettiin 
imply a personal agent, so it would be inappropriate to use when the 
wind or an animal dropped something. 

However, there are some constructs based on passive participles 
and an auxiliary verb, creating expressions that might be regarded as 
finite passive forms. They are normally used only when the agent is 
human. 

We can say tuli sanotuksi, in some contexts, as a special use of the 
translative case. We can ask Joko tdmd tuli sanotuksi? meaning “Was 
this already said?”, but this differs from the more normal Joko tamd 
sanottiin? in style. The expression tuli sanotuksi (literally “became 
said”) may mean that something was waiting to get said and was now 
said, or it can mean that something was said more or less accidentally, 
perhaps against one’s intentions. 

However, such constructs can also be used in contexts where they 
appear rather purely as passive forms, such as Han tuli valituksi suurella 
enemmistolld (He was elected with a large majority). This does not 
mean that the election was accidental. Rather, Han tuli valituksi is used 


instead of the 4th person construct Hdnet valittiin to make him more 
clearly the topic of the sentence: this is not about who was elected but 
what happened to him, to a person who has already been mentioned. 
Such use of tuli valituksi may reflect foreign influence, but it is 
accepted usage. 

The special constructs are also used in present tense, normally with 
a future meaning, e.g. Tyo tulee varmasti tehdyksi (The work will surely 
be done). In such usage, the construct is rather purely passive and 
does not imply similar nuances like the past tense tuli tehdyksi. 

It is debatable whether these constructs can be used when the agent 
is not human. Since passive partiples like sanottu and tehty imply a 
human agent in principle, it can be argued that the same applies to 
future forms that use such participles. An expression like Talo tuli 
hdvitetyksi (The house was destroyed) seems to imply a human agent, 
instead of e.g. an earthquake. 


Equivalents of English passive forms in Finnish 
Generally, when English uses a predicate in a passive form, Finnish 
uses different approaches: 

* If the English expression has an agent construction, with “by”, 
Finnish normally uses just a statement in the active form. This 
means that normally “The car was hit by a stone” would be 
translated the same as “A stone hit the car”, but using a different 
word order, namely Autoon osui kivi. 

If the English expression lacks an agent construction, Finnish 
normally uses a statement in the active form in the 4th person, if 
the agent is human. Thus, The house was built in 1980 is translated 
as Talo rakennettiin vuonna 1980. However, in some contexts, we 
can alternatively use passive forms formed using the auxiliary verb 
tulla as described above, e.g. Ehdotukset tulivat hyvdksytyiksi (The 
proposals were approved), instead of the somewhat more natural 
Ehdotukset hyvaksyttiin. 
Otherwise, various strategies are applied. We cannot translate “The 
car was hit” as Autoon osuttiin, unless we know that the sentence is 
about people hitting the car e.g. with rifles. However, we can say 
Autoon osui, using an active form in the 3rd person singular 
without any subject, thereby with a generic meaning. Such 
expressions are not very typical. Instead, other methods are used 
more often: 
© If the verb has a passive counterpart in Finnish, it can 
often be used. The sentence “My glass was filled” can 
be translated as Lasini tdytettiin, if the agent is known to 
be human. But if the agent can be an automatic system, 
we can say Lasini tdyttyi. The verb tdyttyd (to be filled) 


is a passive derivation of tdyttdd (to fill). Unfortunately, 
an entry for a verb in a Finnish dictionary does not 
show whether a passive derivation or other passive 
counterpart exists and what it is. The list Passive 
counterparts of some common verbs in this book 
should help in such issues. 

© If there is a suitable different verb that expresses the 
same thing as the English passive construct, it can be 
used. The expression “He was killed” can be translated 
the same way as “He died”, namely Hdn kuoli. This 
loses information, since “was killed” and ”died” are not 
equivalent in English, but using the 4th person form, 
Hanet tapettiin, would mean “He was killed by some 
person or some people”. 

© Sometimes some circumlocution is needed. For 
example, if a computer program displays a message the 
“The files are being removed” in the English version, 
the Finnish version could display Tiedostot poistuvat 
(using the verb poistua, the passive counterpart to 
poistaa “to remove”), but it really sounds like “The files 
are going away”. A better formulation might be 
Tiedostojen poisto kdynnissd (Removal of files in 
operation). 


159. The 4th person 


The meaning of the 4th person 

We have used the term “4th person” in this book. The term you see 
most often in Finnish grammars and textbooks is “passive”, or passiivi 
in Finnish. Many grammaticians regard the term “4th person” as 
unsuitable, since these forms differ in many ways from the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd person, in their form, usage, and effect on syntax. However, 
other terms are more seriously misleading. 

The reason for avoiding the term “passive” for these forms in this 
book is that they are not at all the same as the passive voice in English 
or in other Indo-European languages. Rather, a form like sanotaan 
expresses that the agent is personal (a human being, or human beings) 
but otherwise not specified by the verb form. Often its meaning is 
close to “one says” or to “you say” when using “you” in a generic 
sense, referring to anyone, but the 4th person forms have rather 
varying other uses, too. 

We can say that the 4th person can be used instead of any other 
person form, with some change in style or tone. For example, consider 


the 4th person form juodaan, from juoda “to drink”. We can say 
Juodaan kahvia, meaning “Let’s have coffee”, but also Juodaanko 
Italiassa paljon kahvia?, “Do they drink a lot of coffee in Italy?”, and if 
a foreigner says Suomessa juodaan paljon kahvia to a Finn, he is (quite 
correctly) using the 4th person in the role of 2nd person plural (You 
drink a lot of coffee in Finland). It would be grammatically correct to 
say alternatively Te juotte paljon kahvia Suomessa, but that would have 
a different tone: it would emphasize that the speaker is not Finnish. 

A 4th person form cannot have a subject, except in common 
colloquial use, where me sanotaan corresponds to the literary sanomme. 
We can say that 4th person forms can have varying implied subjects, 
but an explicit subject is not allowed in standard language and not 
used even in spoken language except for me (we). 

The use of the 4th person often helps us to avoid referring to people 
too directly. It is often used to avoid speaking about oneself directly. 
We can say Oletetaan, ettd instead of Oletan, ettd, much like it is 
common to say “Let us assume that” rather than “I assume that”. The 
4th person is also often used when giving instructions or even 
commands. For example, Otetaanpa tdmd Iddke “please take this 
medicine” uses the indicative mood 4th person form otetaan (“one 
takes”) with the pa suffix (see Word-like suffixes), avoiding the use of 
the imperative and the choice between two alternative forms (ota and 
ottakaa). 

Similarly, if you buy coffee in a shop, you might hear the question 
Otetaanko mukaan? (Will this be taken along?). This avoids the choice 
between the two forms of the second person, between sind and te, i.e. 
between Otatko mukaan? and Otatteko mukaan? 

The following table demonstrates how a 4th person form can be 
associated with any of the six other persons, i.e. used instead of any 
other person form. 
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Translating 4th person forms 
The 4th person forms require different strategies in translation, and 
the implied agent, or type of agent, needs to be inferred or guessed. 
The following situations can be distinguished: 
* 4th person used for 1st person plural: use the 1st person plural 
(“we”) form. Depending on the meaning, we would use the 


indicative, e.g. Me juotiin kahvia = We had coffee, or the 
imperative, e.g. Nyt juodaan kahvia = Let’s have coffee. 

4th person used for unexpressed but contextually determined 
people: use a subject that corresponds to that reference. E.g. Sielld 
juodaan kahvia = They are having coffee there. 

4th person used for generic person: use “you”, “one”, “people”, 

other generic subject, e.g. Kahvia juodaan usein enemmdn kuin bitte 
= People often drink coffee more than they should. 


Comparison with passive 

In the English sentence “The house was built in 1980”, the predicate is 
in the passive voice, and “the house” is the subject. In the 
corresponding Finnish sentence Talo rakennettiin vuonna 1980, the 
word order is the same, and the subject talo is in the nominative, 
which is normally the case of a subject. However, Finnish grammars 
classify talo on such a sentence as the object, and there is no subject. 
This is obvious in sentences where the object is a personal pronoun in 
the accusative case, e.g. Minut hyvaksyttiin (I was accepted). 

In this sentence type, both English and Finnish highlight the logical 
object of an action (in the example: the house) by putting it first in a 
sentence and do not indicate the agent of the action (in the example: 
who built the house) at all. But the grammatical constructs used to 
achieve the goal are different. 


The suffixes of 4th person 

In the indicative mood in present tense, the 4th person form has 
different suffixes such as dAAn or tAAn, depending on the stem, as 
described in section Personal forms. In past tense and in other moods, 
the suffixes are longer. They can be analyzed so that the 4th person 
suffix consists of two parts, with the mood suffix between them. The 
first part is tA or ttA (with the A omitted before the past tense suffix i), 
and the second part is *n, i.e. the vowel before it is doubled 
(prolonged) and followed by n. Such “split suffixes” do not otherwise 
appear in Finnish. In most grammars, these forms are described so that 
the tA or ttA part is a “passive suffix” and only the *n part is a 
personal suffix. 

The following table shows the 4th person forms (simple finite 
forms) of the verb sanoa, which has no stem variation. The forms are 
shown as divided into parts: stem, first part of personal suffix, tense or 
mood suffix, second part of personal suffix. For comparison, the 3rd 
person singular form is also given. 
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The following table shows the 4th person forms of another verb, 
demonstrating how the 4th person forms, unlike other person forms, 
are based on the consonant stem. 
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In speech and in informal writing, 4th person conditional forms often 
lack the *n part and even the i before it, e.g. sanottaisi or sanottais 
instead of the standard sanottaisiin. Potential forms often lack the final 
n, e.g. sanottanee instead of the standard sanottaneen. 


Using the 4th person form for 1st person plural 

As the table in section Personal forms shows, the 4th person form is 
also used in common spoken language instead the 1st person plural 
forms. For example, it is normal to say me mennddn (we shall go), even 
though in standard written Finnish, you should write menemme 
instead. 

Used without a personal pronoun, the 4th person form also serves 
as Ist person plural imperative; e.g. Mennddn! means “Let’s go.” It is 
normally a suggestion rather than a command. Compare: 

* Menndadn eldintarhaan (Let’s go to the zoo) 

* Me menndan eldintarhaan (We'll go / We are going to the zoo) 
In formal language, the imperative is still Menkddmme, a specific 
imperative form, but it is now very old-fashioned and sounds solemn 
or ridiculous, depending on context. 


Hiding the person 
The 4th person form helps to hide who is doing something, much like 
the passive voice is often used in English. This might be desirable, or it 
might be a source of misunderstandings and vagueness. Extensive use 
of the 4th person is common in administrative and political language 
—much like the passive voice is in English. 

On the other hand, the 4th person may indicate the agent as 
irrelevant in the context, even when the agent is well known. When 
we say Tdhdn rakennetaan supermarketti (A supermarket is being built 


here), we are focusing on the building process and its result, not on 
the agents of the process. In English, we could say “They are building 
a supermarket here”, using “they” in generic sense, but in standard 
Finnish the word he (they) cannot be used that way—it would refer to 
some group of people mentioned earlier. (However, in speech, we 
might say Ne rakentaa..., using ne, the colloquial counterpart of he, in 
a generic sense.) 

Thus, we can say that in Finnish, the 4th person is the normal way 
of describing actions of human beings without mentioning the agents 
at all, even with a pronoun. In English, the passive voice serves the 
same purpose. This similarility in some typical uses is one of the 
causes of the confusion between the 4th person and the passive voice. 


Generic statements 

In statements that are meant to say something that applies to anyone, 
or at least anyone within some group, English often uses the pronoun 
“you”, as in “If you want to win, you need to practice a lot”. In 
Finnish, we normally use just a verb, in the 3rd person singular form, 
with no subject, in such situations, e.g. Jos haluaa voittaa, pitdd 
harjoitella paljon, where haluaa and pitdd are are verbs without a 
subject. This corresponds to “If one wants to win, one needs to 
practice a lot”, except that the subject is omitted. 

Consistently with this, if such an expression would have “your” in 
English, we use the 3rd person possessive suffix in Finnish, without a 
personal pronoun. For example, “Ten things you should never say to 
your kids” would be translated as Kymmenen asiaa, joita ei koskaan 
pidd sanoa lapsilleen. 

However, in modern colloquial language, it is common to imitate 
the generic use of “you” as a generic expression in English and use the 
2nd person: Jos sd haluut voittaa, sun pitad harjotella paljon. This is 
often (misleadingly) called sind-passiivi or sd-passiivi. In some contexts, 
such use is natural, e.g. Jos otat, et aja (If you take [alcohol], you don’t 
[i.e. must not] drive). 

Generic statements can also be formed by using ihminen (human 
being) as subject, e.g. Mitd ihminen kylvdd, sitd han myos niittdd 
(whatever a man sows, that will he also reap). This is somewhat 
literary; compare with the more colloquial proverb Sitd saa, mitd tilaa 
(You get what you order for), using verbs without a subject. 

Many generic statements could also be formulated using the 4th 
person forms, but that is often less natural or has a different tone. For 
example, Tdssd puistossa nadhdddn kevddlld monia harvinaisia kukkia (In 
this park, many rare flowers can be seen in spring) is somewhat more 
objective than Tdssd puistossa ndkee monia harvinaisia kukkia (In this 
park, one can see many rare flowers n spring) In a sense, the former 


talks about flowers, the latter says what a (generic) person can do. 
Such differences are often small or nonexistent; there is really no 
difference between the 4th person expression Tdstd voidaan pddtelld, 
ettd (From this it can be deduced that...) and the 4rd person 
expression Tdstd voi pddtelld, ettd (From this one can deduce that...). 


Personal agent 

Although 4th person forms do not specify the agent, they specify that 
the agent is personal, i.e. a human being or human beings, or maybe 
God or a being regarded as comparable to human beings—but not e.g. 
domestic animals. 

For example, consider the verb tuhota, “to destroy”. An English 
expression like “was destroyed” is often described with the word 
tuhottiin, which is the 4th person past tense of the verb. However, this 
is correct only if we know or imply that something was destroyed by a 
person or by persons, not e.g. by an earthquake. In the general case, 
an adequate Finnish word is tuhoutui, which is the past tense form of 
the passive verb tuhoutua derived from tuhota. 


No “afterthought” agent 

When a 4th person form is used, there is no acceptable way to express 
the agent in the same sentence, except in the colloquial use me 
menndadn discussed above. If you start a sentence with Talo purettiin 
(The house was wrecked), you cannot add, as an afterthought, an 
expression of the person or company that did the wrecking, like you 
can add “by...” in English. 

In old literary language, a word in the ablative case (with suffix Ita, 
Ité) was sometimes used, but it looks very dated now. Nowadays 
administrative texts and sometimes translations use an expression with 
the postposition toimesta, e.g. ministerion toimesta (by the ministry). 
This may cause vagueness, since toimesta can also mean “as 
authorized/requested by”. Other expression types used to express an 
agent are X:n taholta (from X’s side), X:n keskuudessa (among X), and 
X:n piirissd (among X). 

This means that in spoken Finnish, if you start a sentence in the 4th 
person and then notice that you wish to express the agent, you need to 
reconstruct the sentence. You might just stop and pause and start the 
new sentence, or you might throw in a word like siis (literally: so) in 
between, e.g. Talo purettiin... siis... Kaupunki purki talon vuonna 1973 
(The house was wrecked... eh... The city wrecked the house in 1973). 


160. Passive verbs 


Pairs of active and passive verbs 

Many verbs appear as a pair of active and passive verb in Finnish. For 
example, tuhota (to destroy) is an active verb, and tuhoutua (to be 
destroyed) is the corresponding passive verb. Using the active verb, 
the subject says who or what destroys something; using the passive 
verb, the subject expresses what (or who) is destroyed. 

Thus, the sentence Talo tuhoutui corresponds to “The house was 
destroyed”. It says nothing about the agent; the house may have been 
destroyed by human beings or by a natural disaster. Both in the 
Finnish sentence and in the English sentence, the house is the 
grammatical subject, but logically it is the object (target) of some 
destruction action or process. 

Examples of other pairs: (the meaning is here given for the active 
verb only): poistaa — poistua (to remove), sytyttdd — syttyd (to light; to 
put fire to), sadrked — sdrkyd (to break), lisdtd — lisddntyd (to add; to 
increase). 

Often the active verb is structurally primary, and the passive verb 
has been derived from it with a suffix like u, y, utu, utu, uuntu, or 
yynty. However, some active verbs, like sytyttdd, have been derived 
from a passive verb with causative suffix like tta or ttd. Thus, we can 
refer generally to passive counterparts of active verbs, rather than 
just passive derivations. 

This may sound complicated, and it is somewhat complicated in 
practice, too. Although many Finnish verbs have passive counterparts, 
they are formed in different ways, not in a uniform way. Many active 
verbs lack passive counterparts, and often a completely different verb 
needs to be used. For example, there is no passive verb corresponding 
to the verb tappaa (to kill); the verb kuolla (to die) can often be used. 
Frequentative verb derivations with the ele suffix, like heitelld (to 
throw around) and toistella (to keep repeating), have no passive 
derivations; but their base verbs like heittdd (to throw) and toistaa (to 
repeat) often have passive derivations such as heittyd and toistua. 


Passive vs. reflexive verbs 

Some verbs with a derivational suffix like UtU are simply passive, like 
tuhoutua. Some of them are reflexive, so that they express that the 
grammatical subject is both the agent and the target, or at least 
suggest such interpretation. For example, heittdytyd means “to throw 
oneself”, whereas heittyd, another derivation of heittdd (to throw), is 
just passive and means “to be thrown”. 

Verbs with other derivational suffixes can be reflexive, too. For 
example, the verb form poistun mostly means “I remove myself”, i.e. “I 
exit” or “I leave”. On the other hand, it can be used a purely passive 
verb, e.g. vesi poistuu means “the water is removed” without implying 


any agent. 

Even native speakers often interpret verb derivations differently. 
From the verb rakentaa (to build), the passive verb rakentua (to be 
built) can be derived. However, it is mostly used only about natural 
processes and about abstract and unintentional building, e.g. Heiddn 
vdlilleen rakentui ystavyys (They became friends, literally: Between 
them, friendship was built). It also has the even more abstract 
meaning “to consist of”. Moreover, people may think that rakentua, 
when used to describe a process of building, e.g. in silta rakentuu (a/ 
the bridge is being built), would mean that something “builds itself”, 
as if the verb were reflexive. There is hardly any risk of 
misunderstanding, but the same expression may look odd to some 
people, yet very handy to others. Usage like silta rakentuu has become 
more common, but on the other hand, some people may even regard it 
as an error. Using the active verb in the 4th person, e.g. siltaa 
rakennetaan (or silta rakennetaan, depending on meaning), avoids such 
problems. 

To take a different example, the verb laihtua (to lose weight, to 
become thinner) is usually a purely passive verb: it describes what 
happens, without implying any intentional action. The verb laihduttaa 
is the corresponding active verb, with meanings like “to make lose 
weight”. However, laihduttaa is also used in a reflexive manner, about 
intentionally doing something in order to become slimmer. Moreover, 
laihtua can be used the same way, often with an emphasis on 
successful action, e.g. Hdn laihtui kolme kiloa vahentdmalld suklaan 
syontid (He lost weight three kilograms by reducing the eating of 
chocolate). 

It is a matter of definition whether reflexive verbs are a subclass of 
passive verbs. In most grammars, they are treated as a separate class. 
In Finnish, there is an essential difference: when using a passive verb, 
the agent cannot be expressed in a grammatically acceptable way, 
whereas for a reflexive verb, the agent is implied, namely the same as 
the target. 


Inflection of passive verbs 
Both active and passive verbs have normal verb inflection. For 
example: 

* poistan (I remove) : poistat (you remove) : poistetaan (we/you/they 
remove) 

* poistun (I am removed) : poistut (you are removed) : poistutaan (we/ 
you/they are removed); in practice, these usually correspond to 
expressions with the verb “exit” or “leave” 

A passive verb cannot have a grammatical object, since by definition, 
the target of the action is specified by the grammatical subject. 


Therefore it may sound odd that passive verbs have passive 
participles, such as poistuttu and poistuttava. They cannot be used as 
attributes in an adjective-like manner, only as parts of grammatical 
constructs that require a passive participle, such as the 4th person 
perfect tense On poistuttu (People have left) and a special construct 
expressing necessity On poistuttava (One has to leave). 


Passive verbs vs. 4th person 

A 4th person form of a verb and another person form of its passive 
counterpart can often be used as alternatives, though they require 
different syntax and may have somewhat different meaning or tone. 
Compare: 

* Minut synnytettiin Jorvin sairaalassa (Birth was given to me at the 
Jorvi hospital). This uses a 4th person form of the active verb 
synnyttdd (to give birth). Note the use of a grammatical object, 
minut (me). 

Mina olen syntynyt Jorvin sairaalassa (I was born at the Jorvi 
hospital). This uses a 1st person form of the corresponding passive 
verb syntyd (to be born). Note the use of a grammatical subject, 
mind (I). 

There are also syntactic connections between 4th person and passive. 
Some constructs that contain an active participle for most persons 
have a passive participle the 4th person. For example, the perfect tense 
forms of sanoa are olen sanonut, olet sanonut etc., using the past tense 
participle sanonut, but the 4th person form is on sanottu, using the 4th 
person passive paste tense participle sanottu. 

In modern usage, 4th person forms are often used without implying 
a personal agent, especially in technical contexts. Language authorities 
used to have strict policy against that, but now the situation is unclear. 
The usage is simpler and can be applied wider than passive verbs: all 
verbs have 4th person form, which can be constructed systematically, 
but passive counterparts exist for some verbs only, and there is no 
simple system in this. 

For example, it is common to use phrases like Tietoja kopioidaan 
(Data is being copied) even though the 4th person form kopioidaan in 
principle requires a human agent. Following the old usage, we would 
rather use the passive verb kopioitua (derived from kopioida, “to 
copy”), Tiedot kopioituvat, or rephrase the sentence so that agent of 
copying is expressed: Ohjelma kopioi tietoja (The program is copying 
the data). 


Passive counterparts of some common verbs 
As mentioned in section Passive, Finnish dictionaries lack cross- 


references from active verbs to passive verbs. The following list of 
common verbs with passive counterparts has been composed to 
address this problem. 

The list mostly consists simply of pairs of an active verb and a 
passive verb. However, for some verbs, two passive verbs are given. 
They are separated by a slash “/”, indicating that the alternatives may 
not have quite the same meaning, or by a tilde “~” to indicate that 
they are synonymous. For many verbs, the passive counterpart applies 
to some meanings only. For example, johtaa means many things, e.g. 
“to direct, to be the leader”, with no passive counterpart; but in the 
meaning “to derive”, the passive verb johtua corresponds to it. Thus, 
when looking for a passive counterpart, the list should be used as an 
aid to finding potential candidates, to be checked in a dictionary. 

The list lacks many common verbs, since some verbs do not 
normally have passive counterparts, e.g. hyldtd (to abandon; to reject), 
although a derivation like hylkdytyd or hylkddntyd can be formed. 
Although such derivations cannot be found in dictionaires, they might 
be intuitively understood by native speakers. Thus, they can be 
feasible solutions to translation or documentation problems. For 
example, sometimes expressions like Kuva saattaa hylkddntyd (The 
image may be rejected) are used in context where the agent can be or 
is known to be non-human (like computer software that processes 
images fully automatically). 

Aiheuttaa aiheutua, alentaa alentua / aleta, alistaa alistua, aloittaa 
alkaa, altistaa altistua, asentaa asentua, asettaa asettua, avartaa 
avartua, avata avautua / aueta, edistaa edisty4, edustaa edustua, 
ehkdaista ehkdistya, eksyttaa eksya, eristaa eristya, erottaa erota / 
erottua, estaa estya, haavoittaa haavoittua, hajottaa hajota, hakea 
hakeutua, halventaa halveta ~ halventua, hangata hankautua, 
hapattaa hapata ~ hapantua, harventaa harventua ~ harveta, haudata 
hautautua ~ hautaantua, heikentaa heiketa ~ heikentyd, heiluttaa 
heilua, heittaa heittya, helpottaa helpottua, herattaa herata, hiljentaa 
hiljeta / hiljentya, himmentaa himmeta ~ himmentya, hoikentaa 
hoiketa ~ hoikentua, hoitaa hoitua, hukuttaa hukkua, huonontaa 
huonota ~ huonontua, huumata huumaantua, hammentéa 
hammentya, havittaa havita, ilahduttaa ilahtua, ilmentaéa ilmentya ~ 
ilmeta, innostaa innostua, irrottaa irrota, isked iskeytya, isontaa isota, 
jakaa jakautua ~ jakaantua, jatkaa jatkua, johtaa johtua, julkistaa 
julkistua, jarjestaa jarjestya, jattaa jaada, jaadyttaa jaatyd, kaataa 
kaatua, kadottaa kadota, kantaa kantautua, kasata kasautua ~ 
kasaantua, kastaa kastua, kasvattaa kasvaa, katkaista katketa, 
kauhistaa kauhistua, kauhistuttaa kauhistua, kaventaa kaventua, 
kehittaa kehittya, keittaa kiehua ~ keittya, kelpuuttaa kelvata, kerrata 
kertautua ~ kertaantua, kerata kertya / keraantyda, keskeyttaa 


keskeytya, keskittaa keskittya, kiertaa kiertya, kiihdyttaa kiihtya, 
kiinnittaa kiinnittya4, kiinnostaa kiinnostua, kiinnittaa kiinnitty4, 
kiristaa kiristya, kirjoittaa kirjoittua, kohdistaa kohdistua, kohentaa 
koheta ~ kohentua, kohottaa kohota, koota kokoontua, korjata 
korjaantua, korostaa korostua, korottaa korottua, korvata korvautua, 
kostaa kostautua, kuivata kuivua, kuljettaa kulkea / kulkeutua, 
kuluttaa kulua, kumota kumoutua, kuvata kuvautua, kypsyttaa 
kypsya, kaynnistaa kaynnistya, kaantaa kaantya, kaaria kaariytya, 
laajentaa laajentua / laajeta, laihduttaa laihtua, lainata lainautua, 
lakata lakkautua, lannistaa lannistua, laskea laskeutua, leikata 
leikkautua ~ leikkaantua, lennattaa lentaa, levittaa levita / levittya, 
lieventaa lieveta ~ lieventy4, lihottaa lihoa ~ lihota, liikuttaa liikkua, 
liittaa liittya, lisata lisaantya, liu’uttaa liukua, lohduttaa lohduttua, 
lopettaa loppua, loukata loukkaantua, lukea lukeutua, lukita lukittua, 
lyhentaa lyheta ~ lyhentya, lahentaa laheta ~ lahentya ~ lahestya, 
lahettaa lahtea, lammittaa lammeta ~ lammita, loytaa loytya, 
maustaa maustua, muistaa muistua, muodostaa muodostua, muuttaa 
muuttua, maarittaa maarittya, madarata maaraytya, nostaa nousta, 
nuorentaa nuortua / nuorentaa, nahda nakya, nayttaa nakya / 
nayttaytyd, ohittaa ohittua, ohjata ohjautua, oikaista oieta, painaa 
painua / painautua, paistaa paistua, paisuttaa paisua, pakata 
pakkautua, palauttaa palautua, paljastaa paljastua, parantaa parantua, 
pehmentaéa pehmetaé ~ pehmentya, peittaa peittya, pelastaa pelastua, 
pelottaa pelata, pelastyttaa pelastyttaa, perehdyttaa perehtya, perustaa 
perustua, peruuttaa peruuntua, pidentaa pideta, pienentaa pieneta / 
pienenty4, piirtaa piirtya, pilata pilaantua, piristaa piristya, 
poikkeuttaa poiketa, poistaa poistua, polkea polkeutua ~ polkeentua, 
polttaa palaa, pudottaa pudota, puhaltaa puhaltua, puhdistaa 
puhdistua, puhkaista puhjeta, puristaa puristua, purkaa purkautua, 
pysayttaa pysahtya, pyyhkia pyyhkiytya, paastaa paasta, paattaa 
paattya, rajoittaa rajoittua, rakentaa rakentua, ratkaista ratketa, 
rauhoittaa rauhoittua, rikkoa rikkoutua, sairastuttaa sairastua, 
sekoittaa seota / sekaantua / sekoittua, selittaa selittya, selvittaa 
selvita, siirtaa siirtya, siita siittaa, sijoittaa sijoittua, sirottaa sirottua, 
sisaltaa sisaltya, sitoa sitoutua, sotkea sokeutua ~ sotkeentua, soveltaa 
soveltua, sovittaa sopia, sulattaa sulaa, sulkea sulkeutua, supistaa 
supistua, suunnata suuntautua, suurentaa suureta ~ suurentua, 
suututtaa suuttua, synnyttaa syntya, sytyttaa syttya, syventaa syveta / 
syventya, sdilyttaa sdilya, sarkea sarkya, saast4a saastya, tainnuttaa 
taintua, tasoittaa tasoittua, tehostaa tehostua, tihentaa tihentya ~ 
tiheta, tiukentaa tiuketa, toistaa toistua, toteuttaa toteutua, totuttaa 
tottua, tuhota tuhoutua, tukea tukeutua, tulostaa tulostua, tummentaa 
tummeta ~ tummentua, tunkea tunkeutua, tuntea tuntua, tyydyttaa 
tyydyttya / tyytya, tyontaa tyontya, taydentaa taydentya, tayttaa 


tayttya, ulottaa ulottua, unohtaa unohtua, upottaa upota, uudistaa 
uudistua, uusia uusiutua, uuttaa uuttua, uuvuttaa uupua, vaalentaa 
vaaleta ~ vaalentua, vahvistaa vahvistua, vaihtaa vaihtua, 
vakiinnuttaa vakiintua, vakuuttaa vakuuttua, valaista valaistua, 
valikoida valikoitua, valmistaa valmistua, vanhentaa vanheta / 
vanhentua, vapauttaa vapautua, varistaa varista, vaurioittaa 
vaurioitua, vavisuttaa vavista ~ vapista, verrata vertautua, vesittaa 
vesittya, vetaa vetaytya, viihdyttaa viihtya, viilentaa viileta ~ 
viilentya, viivyttaa viipya, viivastaa viivastya, vahentaa vaheta / 
vahentya, valittaa valittya, varittaa varittya, varjata varjaytya ~ 
varjaantya, vasyttaa vasya, yhdenmukaistaa yhdenmukaistua, 
yhdistaa yhdistya / yhtya, ylittaa ylittya, yllattaa yllattya, arsyttaa 
arsyyntya / artya, 4antaa aantya, dljyta oljyyntya ~ oljyytya. 

For apparent reasons, only a transitive verb (a verb that can have a 
grammatical object) can have a passive counterpart. There is no 
passive verb corresponding to istua (to sit), for example. 


161. Reflexive forms 


As described in the preceding section, many derived verbs have a 
reflexive meaning, such as heittdytyd (to throw oneself). There are also 
reflexive forms of verbs, such as heitdtd (also appearing as heitdidd, 
reflexive I infinitive of heittdd. Such forms are linguistically 
interesting, but they have almost disappeared from the language, and 
they were never really an established, well-documented part of 
standard Finnish. 

Even a native speaker has to consult suitable references in order to 
fully understand old poetry or other texts that use reflexive forms. 
Only the saying loihe lausumahan (started to speak), taken from 
Kalevala, is sometimes used in modern language, for stylistic effects. 
The form loihe is the reflexive 3rd person singular past tense form of 
luoda (to create, to make,...), so it means the same as loi itsensd. 

Those who read Kalevala and similar old literature will find some 
reflexive forms, mostly indicative 3rd person singular forms with the - 
he suffix, e.g. vetihe (= veti itsensd). Such forms are also used for 
stylistic reasons without reflexive meaning. 

Sometimes people try to use reflexive forms just to make a stylistic 
impression, but quite often both the form itself and its use are wrong, 
e.g. the intended meaning is not reflexive at all. For example, people 
may form the word loihesi, using si as past tense suffix, without 
realizing that loihe is a past tense form. 

The following table that presents some reflexive forms of the verb 
heittdd is shown only to help understanding old texts. Along with these 


forms, several other variants have been used. Past participle forms 
ude as heme t ~ heittdinyt ~ heittdynnyt have also been used. 


Many reflexive forms are confusingly similar or even identical to 
normal forms. The reflexive forms are so rare that any form like 
heitime you might see is more probably a misspelling of a normal form 
like heitémme. 


162. Simple tenses 


The two simple tenses 
By “simple tense”, we mean a tense formed with inflection of a verb 
only, without using an auxiliary verb. 

Like English, Finnish has only two simple tenses, present and past, 
but there are differences in usage between the languages. The Finnish 
present tense is really “non-past tense”: it can also refer to the future 
as well as to indeterminate time. We normally say teen sen huomenna, 
“T will do it tomorrow”, using the present tense; a future form like 
tulen tekemddn sen (I will do it) is used in some contexts, though. 

The form called present tense is sometimes even used to refer to the 
past, especially in vivid story-telling. On the other hand, the form 
called past tense is sometimes used to refer to the present or the 
future, especially in questions like Tuliko vield jotain muuta? (Will there 
be something else [for you]?). It is also used when asking about 
something that has been discussed previously, so that there is a 
reference to the past in a sense, e.g. Oliko Juha insindori? (Was it so 
that Juha is an engineer?), though this can also be real past tense (Was 
Juha an engineer?). 


Present tense forms 

The present tense has no tense suffix, so a verb stem is immediately 
followed by a personal suffix, as described in section Personal forms, 
e.g. sano|a : sano|n : sano|t : sano|o etc. 


Past tense forms 
The past tense has the suffix i, before the personal suffix. Various 
changes in the word stem are common, e.g. loss of stem vowel in eld|d 
: eld|n : elji|n. In fact, the stem always changes some way, unless it 
ends with one of the vowels 0, u, 6, y. Many of the changes were 
described in subsection Vowel changes before an i suffix, but there are 
some other changes as well. 
The following list summarizes all the changes at the end of a verb 

stem before the past tense suffix i: 

- A long vowel is shortened, e.g. myy|dd : my|i. 
The first vowel of a diphthong ie, uo, or yé is lost, e.g. juo|da : joji. 
The vowel a is changed to 0, e.g. anta|a : anto|i, if the stem has two 
syllables and the first vowel is a. 
Otherwise, the vowel a is lost e.g. johta|a : joht|i and rakasta|a : 
rakast/i. 
The vowel e is lost, e.g. kulke|a : kulki. 
The vowel i is lost, e.g. voi|da : voli. This could alternatively be 
described so that the past tense suffix i is omitted. In any case, this 


change makes the past tense forms identical with present tense 
forms. 
The vowel d is lost, e.g. estd|d : esti. 

* The consonant t often changes to s before the past tense suffix i. 
This is regular in contraction verbs, i.e. verbs that end with AtA in 
the infinitive and with AA in the 3rd person singular, e.g. pelata 
(to play) : pelaa (plays). The basic stem is here pelat-, so the past 
tense forms are pelasin, pelasit, pelasi etc. The t ~ s change also 
takes place in some other verbs, e.g. huutaa (: huutaa : huusi), 
kiiltdd, lentdd, loytdd, parantaa, piirtdd, pyytdd, rakentaa, rientdd, 
tietdd, tuntea, tyontdd, yltdd. In some verbs, forms with t and forms 
with s are both in use, e.g. kiitdd : kiiti ~ kiisi. 

If the verb stem ends with ItA, ntA, or rtA in the strong grade, the A 
is lost and the t changes to s, e.g. rakenta|a : rakens|i. (In dialects, 
the t may be preserved, e.g. rakent|i.) In a few verbs of this type 
(kaataa, kaartaa, saartaa, taitaa), there are alternative forms where 
the a changes to o and the t is preserved, e.g. kaata|a : kaas|i ~ 
kaato|i. 

The verb kdydd has the stem kdv- in the past tense (as well as in 
the conditional mood), e.g. kdy|dd : kdy|n : kdv|i|n. 

The verb ldhted has the alternative stem Idks-, e.g. ldhte|d : laht|i ~ 
ldks|i. 


The personal suffixes in the past tense are the same as in present 

tense, with the following exceptions: 

* The 3rd person singular form has no personal suffix, e.g. sano|a : 
sano|o : sanoli, where the i is the past tense suffix. 

* The 4th person form has no i between stem and suffix, and the 
suffix is tiin (after a consonant stem) or ttiin (when the verb has 
only vowel stem). The t in this suffix is not assimilated, unlike in 


The 4th person past tense form can be formed from the 4th person 
present tense form as follows: 


If the present tense has the suffix tdAn and the stem before it ends 
with a vowel, the suffix is changed to ttiin, e.g. sano|taan : sano| 
ttiin, pala|taan : pala|ttiin. 


* Otherwise the present tense suffix is changed to tiin, e.g. juos|taan : 
juos|tiin, voi|daan : voi|tiin. 


Basic use of simple tenses 

The past tense is normally used when referring to something that took 
place in the past, unless the conditions for using the perfect or the 
pluperfect apply. The present tense is used otherwise, even for future 
events. 

In Finnish, a distinction between current and future actions is often 
made by the choice of the case of the object of a verb, rather than verb 
form. For example, the clause kirjoitan kirjaa refers to current activity 
and would normally be translated as “I am writing a book”. The case 
of the object is here the partitive, with the a suffix, indicating non- 
completed, ongoing activity. If we change the case to the genitive, 
with the n suffix, the meaning changes: kirjoitan kirjan refers to future 
activity of writing that results in producing a book. From the 
viewpoint of the situation, it expresses intentions rather than what is 
being done right now. 

Finnish grammars usually call the past tense imperfekti, which is 
rather misleading. (A more adequate linguistic term is preteriti.) The 
past tense differs from the imperfect tense of many languages (e.g. 
French) where it denotes a past action that has not been completed. 
The Finnish past tense may well refer to a completed action, too, e.g. 
in Kirjoitin viime vuonna kirjan (I wrote a book last year). If the object 
were in the partitive, kirjaa, the statement would refer to incompleted 
action, or at least it would not say that the book was completed. 

In situations where we would use English expressions such as “I am 
watching” and “I was watching”, Finnish normally uses just present or 
past tense: katselen and katselin. If you wish to emphasize that you are 
describing a process or activity, you can use longer expressions (with a 
III infinitive form): olen katselemassa and olin katselemassa. 


Special uses of paste tense 
Paste tense forms are used independently of any time aspects in 
expressions like olipa se iso tai pieni (whether it is/was/will be large or 
small) and olipa se miten iso tahansa (no matter how big it is/was/will 
be). These expression types usually have the pA suffix on the verb, and 
they have either the conjunction tai or both a mi- adverb and a tahansa 
adverb or equivalent (hyvdnsd, vain). The pA suffix is not necessary, 
especially if the adverb sitten is present, e.g. tapahtui se sitten missad 
tahansa (wherever it happens/happened/will happen). 

In spoken language, past tense forms are sometimes used in future 
or present tense meaning in questions. Asking Tuliko muuta? rather 


than Tuleeko muuta? is common and may be understood as more 
polite. The question means “Will there be anything else for you”, 
while the literal meaning is “Did anything else come”. Similarly, while 
Oliko teilld S-Etukorttia literally means “Did you have an S-Etukortti 
bonus card?”, it actually asks whether you have it now (with you) and 
suggests that it be presented. 


163. Perfect and pluperfect 


Use of olla to form perfect and pluperfect 

The perfect tense and the pluperfect (past perfect) tense are formed 
using the verb olla and the past participle of the verb. The auxiliary 
verb olla is in present tense (olen, olet, on etc.) for the perfect and in 
the past tense (olin, olit, oli etc.) for the pluperfect. For example, olen 
puhunut (literally “I am one that spoke”) corresponds to “I have 
spoken”, and olin puhunut (literally “I was one that spoke”) 
corresponds to “I had spoken”. 

In the 4th person, the auxiliary verb is in the 3rd person singular 
form, i.e. on or oli, and the main verb is in the passive participle form, 
e.g. on puhuttu. For example, asiasta on puhuttu paljon means “a lot has 
been spoken about the matter” (asia means “matter, subject”, paljon 
means “a lot”). However, in colloquial language, the auxiliary verb is 
often in the 4th person form, e.g ollaan puhuttu. 

Normally the auxiliary verb appears immediately before the 
participle. However, simple general time adverbs such as usein (often), 
joskus (sometimes), and harvoin (rarely), often intervene, e.g. olen usein 
puhunut tdstd (I have often spoken about this). 


Summary of perfect tense forms 
The following table summarizes the different person forms of the 
perfect tense. Pluperfect forms differ from them only in the form of the 
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Meanings of perfect and pluperfect 


The perfect tense indicates a past action as relating to the present, 
possibly continuing at present, e.g. Olen puhunut jo kaksi tuntia (I have 
already spoken for two hours). When referring to a completed action, 
the past tense emphasizes the activity, whereas the perfect tense 
emphasizes the result and relates the action to its effects that are 
observable now. This is similar to the difference in English. For 
example, Kirjoitin asiasta ehdotuksen (I wrote a proposal on the matter) 
describes what I have done, possibly not relating it to the present 
situation. In contrast, Olen kirjoittanut asiasta ehdotuksen (I have 
written a proposal on the matter) emphasizes that there is a proposal 
written by me, suggesting some relevance to the present situation. 

When describing past events, it is often possible to use either past 
tense or perfect tense. The perfect tense means that the past is looked 
at from the viewpoint of the present in some sense. For example, Yolld 
satoi (It rained at night) just describes the past, and it would normally 
be used by someone who observed the rain or heard about it, whereas 
Yolld on satanut says the same thing but implies a viewpoint of the 
present, such as having just observed that it is wet outside. 

The perfect tense is also used for actions and processes that have 
started in the past and still continue, e.g. Olen odottanut jo kaksi tuntia 
(I have already waited for two hours) and Olen asunut tddlld koko ikani 
(I have lived here my whole life). This is natural, since a “viewpoint of 
the present” is involved: what is happening now is continuation of 
something that started in the past. 

In some expressions, Finnish varies between tenses whereas English 
uses perfect tense only. An expression like “He was born in...” can be 
translated as Hdn on syntynyt vuonna... if the person is still alive, but 
normally with Hdn syntyi vuonna..., if he has died. When simply 
stating one’s year of birth, one says Olen syntynyt vuonna..., but when 
describing one’s life, it is also possible to say Synnyin vuonna... In an 
obituary, it would be normal to use the pluperfect: Hdn oli syntynyt 
yuonna... (He had been born in...). 

The pluperfect indicates a past action that relates to some later 
situation, used as a reference, e.g. Olin puhunut kaksi tuntia, kun valot 
sammuivat (I had spoken for two hours, when the lights took off). 


Form of the participle 
In perfect and pluperfect constructs, the participle is always in the 
nominative. It is in plural, with the neet suffix, if the subject is in 
plural, e.g. he ovat puhuneet and te olette puhuneet. In spoken language, 
however, singular forms are often used instead, as for verbs in general 
(e.g. te ootte puhunu). 

When addressing an individual politely (teitittely), the auxiliary verb 
should in plural, olette or olitte, but the participle in singular. Such 


incongruent expressions, e.g. Te olette puhunut, are somewhat 
unnatural, and mistakes like Te olette puhuneet are common. 


Perfect and pluperfect vs. a participle as a 


predicative 

A combination of the verb olla and a past participle does not always 
constitute a perfect or pluperfect form. For example, the expression 
olen vdsynyt can be interpreted as a perfect tense form of the verb 
vdsyd (to get tired), i.e. as “I have become tired”, but also as the verb 
on followed by a predicative, namely a participle used as an adjective, 
i.e. “Iam tired”, “I am in a state of tiredness”. The difference may 
sound small, but the first interpretation deals with some process or 
event, the second one a state. 

It is not always clear whether a participle is used as part of a perfect 
or pluperfect form or as an adjective or even a noun. For example, the 
expression Hdn on oppinut may mean may mean “He/she has learned” 
(without mentioning what was learned) but also “He/she is a learned 
person, a scholar”. Usually the sentence context resolves such an 
ambiguity. 

In plural there is a marked difference, since the adjective or noun is 
in the partitive case due to the rules for a predicative, e.g. Me olemme 
vdsyneitd (We are tired) versus Me olemme vdsyneet (We have become 
tired) and He ovat oppineita (They are learned persons) versus He ovat 
oppineet (They have learned). 

In most situations, we use perfect or pluperfect forms in such 
contexts only when some additional information about the process is 
given. A statement like Me olemme vdsyneet as such would sound odd. 
When nothing else is said about the process, it would be normal to just 
mention the resulting state instead: Me olemme vdsyneitd. But with 
additional information, perfect tense becomes normal, e.g. Me olemme 
vdsyneet kuuntelemaan hdntd (We are tired of listening to him/her). 

Similar consideration apply to 4th person forms such as Talo on 
maalattu (The house has been painted). It can also be interpreted as 
containing a predicate and describing a state of having been painted, 
and this is the normal interpretation if the sentence is just that. This 
means that in plural we would say Talot ovat maalattuja. But when we 
refer to a process or act of painting, we say Talot on maalattu, usually 
with some added adverbial like punaiseksi (red). Sometimes added 
information is implied by the context. For example, when a company 
has contracted to paint some houses, it could send the message Talot 
on maalattu after completing the job. However, normally at least a 
word like nyt (now) would be added: Talot on nyt maalattu (The houses 
have now been painted). 


Special role of past participle 

In the 4th person perfect and pluperfect forms such as on sanottu (it 
has been said), the passive participle such as sanottu is just part of the 
construct. It does not have the same meaning as passive participles 
normally have. In particular, it can be used even if the verb is 
intransitive, i.e. cannot have an object, so that passive forms cannot be 
used in the normal sense. 

For example, the verb herdtd (to wake up) is clearly intransitive. 
Thus, the passive participle herdtty cannot be used as an adjective or 
otherwise in other normal functions of a participle. But it can be be 
used to form the 4th person perfect and pluperfect: on herdatty, oli 
herdtty. An expression like on herdtty can be translated as “one has 
woken up”, “people have woken up”, or some other way, depending 
on what the context implies. 


164. Future tense 


Use of present tense for future 

Finnish normally uses present tense even for future events and actions, 
e.g. Tulen huomenna (1 will come tomorrow; literally: I come 
tomorrow). Typically, either the context or some adverbials expressing 
time make it clear that the future is referred to. 


Compound future tulen ...mAAn 

It is possible to use a compound future tense, formed using an 
auxiliary verb, the verb tulla “to come”. The main verb is in the mAAn 
infinitive form, e.g. tulen kirjoittamaan “I will write”, which literally 
means “I will come to write”. In many situations, such expressions are 
used in the concrete meaning (someone physically arrives 
somewhere). Usually no ambiguity arises, but sometimes both 
interpretations are possible, and there might be no strict line between 
the concrete meaning and the grammatical future. The future tense is 
mainly literary, so in speech, a sentence like Tulen auttamaan sinua 
normally has a concrete meaning (I will come and help you), instead 
of just promising to help in the future. 

Language authorities generally recommend that constructs like tulen 
kirjoittamaan be avoided and present tense be used instead, if the 
context makes it clear that future actions are referred to. Many people 
take a stronger position and regard tulen kirjoittamaan as simply wrong 
or claim that there is no future tense in Finnish. 


Old-style compound future olen ...vA 


An older construct for expressing future is of the type olen kirjoittava (I 
will write), using the present participle. It appears in older language 
and has a solemn tone; the construct was used in Bible translations 
until 1992. 

Such combinations of words may appear so that the participle is a 
predicative, e.g. olet hammdstyttdvd. This was in principle ambiguous, 
with the meanings “you will amaze” and “you are amazing”, but only 
the latter is relevant in modern language. The form hadmmastyttdvd has 
more or less become an adjective, like English “amazing”. 


Present-and-future olen ...mAssA 

When a construct like olen tekemdssd is used with an object in the 
partitive case, it indicates ongoing activity, much like English “I am 
doing”, e.g. olen kirjoittamassa kirjettd (I am writing a letter). Thus, the 
meaning clearly relates to the present, but the action is expected to 
continue at least for some time. The form tekemdssd is the inessive of 
the III infinitive and can be explained as meaning “in the process of 
doing”. 

When the object is in another case, namely in a case for a total 
object, the expression refers to what is expected to happen in the near 
future, e.g. olen saamassa kirjeen hdneltd (I am about to get a letter 
from him/her). The near future could here be later the same say or the 
next day, or even a few days ahead. In contrast, the olen ...mAisillAni 
construct relates to something that is about to be done immediately, 
though especially in spoken language, the olen ...mAssA construct is 
used even then. 

In the absence of an object, an olen ...mAssA expression can be 
interpreted in two ways, though often the context and content make 
only one interpretation feasible. For example, joukkue on putoamassa 
kolmanneksi could be interpreted as “the team is about to fall down to 
the third place” (i.e. is expected to fall soon) or “the team is falling 
down to the third place” as something that is actually happening right 
now. An expression like olin nukkumassa can only mean “I was 
sleeping”, since sleeping is continuous action. In contrast, olin 
nukahtamassa is most naturally interpreted as “I was just about to fall 
asleep”, since falling asleep is normally understood as a 
momentaneous event. 


165. Moods 


The four moods of verbs 
Finnish has four moods for verbs: 


the indicative, e.g. katson (I am watching, I will watch) 

the conditional, e.g. katsoisin (I would watch), expressing 
hypotheticality, possibility, or politeness 

the potential, e.g. katsonen (I probably watch), rarely used, 
expressing probability in written language. 

the imperative, e.g. Katso! (Watch!), expressing an instruction, 
suggestion, request, or command 


The suffixes of moods 

The indicative mood has no suffix, though indicative forms have 
person suffixes like other verb forms. However, note that the stem 
used may differ from the stem variant in the infinitive. We have e.g. 
the infinitive tulla (to come), where tul is the stem and Ia is the suffix, 
and the indicative form tulen (I come), where tule is the stem and n is 
the person suffix. 

The imperative might be said as having the mood suffix kO, but the 
suffix really varies. In the most common person form, 2nd person 
singular, the imperative coincides with the normal verb stem in 
writing, but in pronunciation, it participates in boundary gemination. 
Thus, the imperative of the verb with the stem mene- (to go; infinitive: 
mennd) is written simply mene, but e.g. the words mene pois are 
pronounced as menep pois in standard language. The 2nd person plural 
has the suffix kaa or kdd, and the preceding vowel is omitted for many 
verbs. E.g., katsokaa, menkdd (from mene-). The 3rd person has koon or 
k66n in singular, koot or k66t in plural, e.g. katsokoon “let him/her 
watch”. The 1st person plural has the suffix kaamme or kddmme, e.g. 
katsokaamme, but in modern language, it is rare. Finally, the 4th 
person form has suffixes like ttakoon, e.g. katsottakoon. 

The conditional has the suffix isi. If the stem ends with e, this 
vowel is omitted before the conditional suffix, e.g. olisin (I would be), 
from ole- (to be, infinitive olla). In colloquial language, 3rd person 
singular often lacks a final vowel, e.g. olis instead of the standard olisi 
and 4th person forms like oltaisiin are usually shortened even more: 
oltais. 

The potential has the suffix ne. When the stem ends with e, this 
vowel is omitted before the potential suffix, e.g. mennet (you will 
probably go), from mene- (to go, infinitive mennd). This loss of e could 
produce a consonant combination of In, rn, or sn, but these appear as 
assimilated to Il, rr, or ss. For example, for tule- (to come), the 
potential 1st person singular is tullen (I will probably come). An 
additional change (loss of k) appears in verb stems ending with kse, 
e.g. juosta : juoksen : juossen. All these assimilated forms are rare, and 
they are difficult to recognize even to native speakers. 


Tenses and moods 

Only the indicative has a simple past tense form, for example katsoin (I 
watched). For the conditional and the potential, the auxiliary verb olla 
is used, in the conditional or potential form, together with the past 
participle of the main verb. Examples: olisin katsonut (I would have 
watched), lienen katsonut (I probably watched). The imperative has a 
similar form, such as olkoon katsonut, but its meaning is special. For 
example, olkoon han tehnyt mitd tahansa (literally, “let he/she done 
whatever”) means “no matter what he/she has done”. 


166. Indicative mood 


The indicative forms (present tense and past tense) were described in 
previous sections. 

The indicative mood is used much like in English. It is the basic 
mood and presents things as factual or, in future forms, as intended or 
probable. More generally, it is used whenever conditions for using 
another mood are not met. 

In Finnish, there is nothing corresponding to the English 
subjunctive. The indicative is used instead. For example, English uses 
the subjunctive “stay” instead of “stays” in “It is important that he stay 
at home”, but in Finnish, normal indicative is used: On tdrkedd, ettd 
hdn pysyy kotona. 


167. Conditional mood 


The suffixes in the conditional 

The conditional mood has the mode suffix isi, e.g. usko|a : uskolisi. In 
spoken language, the suffix often loses one or even both of its ?’s, e.g. 
uskois or uskos. 

The suffix is appended to the vowel stem of the verb. This causes 
differences like tarjos|i (past tense form of tarjot|a : tarjoa|a, using the 
consonant stem) versus tarjoal|isi (conditional, using the vowel stem). 

The personal suffixes are the same as in the indicative present tense, 
with the following exceptions: 

* The 3rd person singular form has no personal suffix, e.g. sano|a : 

sano|o : sanolisi. 

* The 4th person form has an integrated suffix (containing both the 
mode suffix and the personal suffix) such as ttAisiin. The form can 
be constructed from the 4th person indicative past tense form by 
replacing its iin ending by the Aisiin ending, e.g. sanottiin : 
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Stem changes in the conditional 

In addition to vowel changes before a suffix starting with i, some 
vowel changes take place before the conditional suffix, though fewer 
than in past tense forms. The changes can be summarized as follows: 

- A long vowel is shortened, e.g. myy|dd : myl|isi. This also affects 
contraction verbs with a vowel stem ending with AA, e.g. maat|a: 
makaa : makaiisi. 

The first vowel of a diphthong ie, uo, or yé is lost, e.g. juo|da : jolisi. 
The vowel e is lost, e.g. kulke|a : kulk|isi. 

In spoken language, contraction verbs with a vowel stem ending 
with two different vowels often lose the latter vowel. E.g., the 
standard inflection is tarjot|a : tarjoa|a : tarjoa|isi, but in common 
spoken language it is tarjota : tarjoo : tarjois. 

The verb kdydd has the stem kdv- (as in the past tense), e.g. kdy|da 
: kdy : kdvji: kdvijisi. 

Due to the structure of the suffix, the stem is always in the strong 
grade in Consonant gradation. For example, for pohtia, the present 
tense forms have different grades depending on personal suffix, pohdin, 
pohdit, pohtii etc., but the conditional forms all have the strong grade 
ht: pohtisin, pohtisit, pohtisi etc. 


Meanings of the conditional 

The term “conditional mood” is somewhat misleading: most conditions 
have the indicative mood, not conditional. The uses of the conditional, 
described in the following subsections, can be grouped as follows: 
softening requests, suggestions etc. 

expressing that a statement or condition is hypothetical or even 
counterfactual 

expressing wishes, which are often unrealistic 

describing the purpose of an action in a jotta or ettd clause 


Finnish conditional vs. English “would” 
The conditional mood corresponds to expressions with “would” in 
English in a main clause. For example, sanoisin means “I would say”. 


Like the English “would” expression, the Finnish conditional may 
express hypothetical conditionality, but it is also used to express other 
things than conditions, such as hesitation, uncertainty, or politeness. 


Conditional for softening 

In spoken language, questions and especially requests are very often 
“softened” one way or another. The conditional is one of the ways. For 
example, “Could I have the salt, please” can be expressed as Saisinko 
suolan? (literally, “Would I get salt?”), which is softer than Saanko 
suolan? (literally, “Do I get salt?”). A polite request to get something 
can also use the auxiliary verb voida (to be able), much as in English, 
either in the indicative or in the conditional, e.g. Voinko saada suolan? 
or Voisinko saada suolan? 

When asking someone to do something, the conditional is very 
common; see Softening the imperative. Instead of Sulje ovi (which 
would more or less correspond to “Close the door” without “please”), 
we say Sulkisitko oven, which is formally a question “Would you close 
the door?” 

For verbs expressing obligation or necessity, conditional forms are 
milder than indicative forms. For example, sinun pitdd corresponds to 
“you must” or “you shall”, whereas sinun pitdisi corresponds to “you 
should”. 

The conditional can also be used in suggestions. They can be polite, 
as in Mitd jos tavattaisiin illalla? (How about meeting in the evening? 
Literally: What if one met in the evening?). A request like Olisitte jo 
hiljaa! (You should be quiet at last!) is somewhat aggressive, but still 
more polite than a direct command Olkaa jo hiljaa! 

Most of the softening described above is just normal politeness, 
without reflecting uncertainty or conditionality. In expressions like 
Voisin tulla kdymddan luonasi (I could visit you), the use of voisin instead 
of voin might be seen as implying a condition: if you want me to. 
However, it can also be seen as just softening a statement, from a 
statement of what I can do to a suggestion about what I could do, 
encourageing a response of some kind. 

The conditional may express uncertainty in phrases like Sanoisin, 
ettd (I would say that) or Uskoisin, ettd (I would believe that). They can 
also be interpreted as mannerisms for just expressing that what follows 
is an opinion. 

In questions, conditional mode often means that something is 
suggested rather than just asked. For example, Voisiko se olla kotka? 
(Could it be an eagle?) suggests a possible answer to an implied 
question about an observation, rather than a literal question. The 
question Olisikohan se kotka? (I wonder if it is an eagle) is similar but 
somewhat stronger suggests an answer. 


In shopping, saying Ostaisinkohan tamdn to an accompanying person 
normally means “I wonder if I should buy this?” rather the literally 
conditional “Would I buy this?” After making a decision, it is normal 
to use the conditional as in Ottaisin timdn puhelimen (1d like to buy 
this phone), which literally means “I would take this phone”. Using 
the indicative otan instead of ottaisin is possible, too, but somewhat 
abrupt. 


Conditional mood in conditions 
In an “if” clause with a condition that is not expected to be fulfilled, 
English uses the past tense (e.g, “if 1 watched”), whereas Finnish uses 
the conditional, e.g. jos katsoisin. In the associated main clause, 
English uses “would”, whereas Finnish uses the conditional there, too. 
Compare: 
* Jos sy6n maapdhkindéitd, saan allergiareaktion. (If I eat peanuts, I get 
an allergic reaction.) 
* Jos sdisin maapahkinoitd, saisin allergiareaktion. (If I ate peanuts, I 
would get an allergic reaction.) 
Thus, when the conditional is used as relating to conditions, it usually 
relates to unreal (hypothetical) conditions. However, the conditional 
can be used, for “softening” effects, when the condition is real and 
even expected or hoped to be fulfilled. For example, when inviting 
someone, we can add Olisin iloinen, jos tulisit (I would be glad if you 
came). 


Conditional in wishes 
The conditional mood can be used to express a wish or desire, which is 
usually more or less unrealistic or improbable. Examples: 

* Haluaisin oppia laulamaan. (I would like to learn to sing.) This is a 
common way of expressing desires. If the indicative, Haluan, were 
used instead, the statement would imply a more determined intent. 

* Voi kun osaisin laulaa! (1 wish I could sing!) This expresses a wish, 
typically one that is not expected to be fulfilled. 

* Kunpa osaisin laulaa and Osaisinpa laulaa. These are similar to the 
preceding expression, just in a different tone. 


Conditional in expressing the purpose 
The conditional is used in a subclause that starts with jotta or ettd and 
expresses the purpose of the action described in the main clause. 
Example: Kiipesin ylemmas, jotta ndkisin paremmin (I climbed higher in 
order to see better). 

Instead of such expressions, intentional clause equivalents can be 
used, e.g. Kiipesin ylemmds ndhddakseni paremmin. 


Past tense of conditional 

The conditional has no simple past tense form. Instead, we use the 
verb olla in the conditional and the past participle of the main verb, 
e.g. olisin syOnyt (I would have eaten). In the 4th person, the passive 
participle is used, e.g. Tdmd olisi voitu tehdd paremmin (This could 
have been done better). 

In conditional expressions, the conditional is used when it is known 
that the condition was not fulfilled, e.g. Jos olisin syOnyt maapdhkinditd, 
olisin saanut allergiareaktion (If I had eaten peanuts, I would have got 
an allergic reaction). 


168. Potential mood 


The form of the potential 

The potential mood suffix is ne. The personal suffixes are the same as 
in the indicative present tense, except that the 4th person form has an 
integrated suffix (containing both the mood suffix and the personal 
suffix) ttAneen or tAneen. The latter is used for words with a consonant 
stem, e.g. tul|la : tul|taneen. It is rather common, but substandard, to 
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For verbs with a consonant stem, a final l, r, or s in such a stem 
assimilates the n of the potential suffix, e.g. kdvel|ld : kdvel|lee, pur|ra : 
pur|ree, syOs|td : syOs|see. This makes such forms difficult to recognize 
even to native speakers, since they are very similar to indicative forms 
(kdvelee, puree, syOksee). Therefore, such forms are used even less than 
the potential in general. 

A different assimilation occurs if the consonant stem ends with t: it 
is assimilated to n, e.g. havait|a : havain|nee. Such forms differ 
considerably from indicative forms (e.g. havaitsee). 

The verb olla (to be) has an irregular potential in the sense that the 
stem there is liene-: lienen, lienet, lienee, lienemme, lienette, lienevdt, 
except for the 4th person form, which is regular: oltaneen. Sometimes 
regularly constructed forms ollen, ollet, ollee etc. are incorrectly used 
instead. The 3rd person singular form lienee or its contracted form lie is 


widely used as if it were an adverb (e.g., lie on, “probably is”) in 
informal writing, but such usage is substandard. Otherwise you'll 
seldom encounter any potential forms in normal speech or in informal 
texts. 

The potential has no simple past tense form. Instead, a composite 
form is used, formed using the verb olla in the potential (i.e. lienen 
etc.) and the past participle of the main verb, e.g. Se lienee tapahtunut 
eilen (It probably occurred yesterday). In the 4th person, the passive 
participle is used, e.g. Tddlld lienee juhlittu (There has probably been a 
party here). 


Rarity of the potential 

The potential mood is mainly a literary form. It is rare and often used 
incorrectly, since it is normally not used in speech. Although it is 
generally described as expressing that something is probable, it has 
several other uses as well. Moreover, for expressing probability, it is 
normal to use the normal indicative mood together with a suitable 
adverb like kai, luultavasti, or todenndkdisesti (probably). 


Literary use 

The potential has some use in literary style, however. It may help to 
express uncertainty without giving it too much emphasis. In headings, 
it helps to keep the text shorter, especially since in literary style, the 
suitable alternative is to use a long adverb. Compare Presidentti 
matkustanee Vendjdlle with Presidentti matkustaa todennakdisesti 
Vendjalle (The president will probably travel to Russia). 


Imperative use 

The potential is also used to express an instruction or even a 
command, though this cannot be regarded as good style. For example, 
Maksanette laskun ensi tilassa does not express an estimate about 
probability (You will probably pay the bill as soon as possible), but 
rather a request (Please pay the bill as soon as possible). 


Use in proposals 

There is very special use for the potential in jurisprudence, where the 
potential may express a formal opinion on what should be done, e.g. 
oikeus pddttdnee, which does not mean “the court will probably decide” 
but a judge’s opinion on what the court should decide. There is similar 
use in making proposals especially in meetings. E.g., pddtettdneen or 
kokous pddttdnee means that someone or some body proposes that a 
particular decision be made. 


Use in doubtful questions in old popular language 
In old popular speech, and still in some forms of spoken language, the 
potential might appear in doubtful questions, like osanneeko hdn..., 
which does not mean “does he probably know how to...” but rather “I 
wonder if he actually knows how to...”. This is the original use. The 
literary use, though part of standard language, is largely based on the 
imitation of certain expressions in Swedish. 


Expressions for uncertainty 

To express uncertainty, there are several idiomatic expressions in 
addition to the potential. The following lists some ways of saying “He 
is probably rich”, with variation in tone and style: 


Han lienee rikas. 

Han on kai rikas. 

Han taitaa olla rikas. 
Han mahtaa olla rikas. 


Combined potential and conditional 

In standard language, a verb form cannot have two mood suffixes. In 
practice, a combination of the potential and the conditional, especially 
the verb form lienisi (would probably be), or less often lieneisi, is used 
to some extent. 


169. Imperative mood 
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The suffixes of imperative forms, x, kOOn, kAAmme, kAA, kOOt, and 
ttAkOOn ~ tAkOOn, can be regarded as combined mood and person 
suffixes. More theoretically, we could regard x, kO, and kAA as 
variants of the mood suffix and the rest as personal suffixes. 

Since the 2nd person singular form has boundary gemination 
(marked above with *), it always has weak grade when consonant 
gradation applies, e.g. heittdd (to throw) : heitd (throw, imperative). 


The 2nd person singular form can described so that it is obtained 
from the corresponding indicative form (such as sanot) by replacing 
the personal suffix t by boundary gemination. Exceptionally, the 
imperative of the negation verb, dld, lacks boundary gemination. 

Other imperative forms than the 2nd person singular are based on 
the consonant stem for verbs that have such a stem, e.g. tul|la : tule|n : 
tule : tul|kaamme, and for them the 4th person suffix is tAkOOn, e.g. 
tul|la : tul|takoon. 


Meanings of the imperative in 2nd person 

The imperative mood is used in different meanings. Although 
grammars often describe the imperative as primarily commanding, as 
its name suggests, it is rare to use it—especially the plain imperative— 
that way. The uses can be classified as follows: 

Giving direct orders on the basis of authority. However, except for 
contexts like military service, the imperative is usually softened 
some way even when the intent is to give an order and expect it to 
be obeyed. 

Giving practical instructions, mostly in written form. In such 
contexts, the imperative is not regarded as offensive due to the 
impersonal nature of communication. 

Suggestions that are meant to be taken seriously but cannot be 
treated as commands. Such imperatives are generally used and 
accepted in advertising, e.g. Ota kolme, maksa kaksi (Take three, 
pay for two), in philosophy of life, e.g. Ole oma itsesi (Be yourself, 
be what you are), and in many other contexts. 

Emergency situations like crying for help, e.g. Auttakaa! (Help!). 
Requests like Anna tuo kirja (Give that book), though usually the 
imperative is softened one way or another. 

Wishes and greetings, which often constitute fixed phrases, e.g. 
Nuku hyvin (Sleep well). A special phrase is Ole hyvad ~ Olkaa hyva, 
which literally means “Be good” but is used when asking for 
something (like “please” in English in such contexts) and also when 
giving something, when we would say e.g. “Here you are” in 
English. 

For direct orders in informal situations, the indicative can imply a 
stronger command, when accompanied with a word like nyt (now). 
E.g. Nyt kylld annat kyndn is a stronger command than Anna kynd and 
expresses impatience. 


Softening a request 
Finnish uses various methods to soften a request, either by using an 
added suffix in the imperative or by using other verb forms. Instead of 


the simple imperative Anna kynd (Give [me] [a] pen/pencil), the 
following expressions can be used: 
Annas kynd, using the -s suffix. This might be said to be minimally 
softened. 
Annapa kynd, using the -pA suffix. Maybe a little more softened. 
Annatko kyndn, using nominally a question (Do you give a pen). 
This, like the above, more or less means that the person addressed 
is expected to do as asked. 
Antaisitko kyndn, using nominally a question in the conditional 
mood. This might be regarded as a normal polite request. 
Voitko antaa kyndn, nominally a question about ability (Can you 
give a pen). This is more polite. 
* Voisitko antaa kyndn, as above but in the conditional (Could you 
give a pen). This is even more polite in form, but rather common. 


There is no simple equivalent to the English “please”. Roughly 
speaking, Antaisitko kyndn is at the same level of basic politeness as 
“Can you please give me a pen”. It is possible to say Anna kynd, ole 
hyva or Ole hyvd ja anna kynd, where ole hyvd corresponds to “please”, 
but these are not commonly used and might even be taken as rude. 


Use of personal pronouns with the imperative 

The 1st and 2nd person forms of the imperative are normally used 
without a personal pronoun, even in speech. If a personal pronoun is 
used, it may be taken as emphasis on the person or persons addressed. 
For example, instead of Alkdd menké sinne (Don’t go there), we can say 
Alkdd te menké sinne (Don’t you go there), which more or less implies 
that someone else is going there. On the other hand, in the sentence 
Ald sind tuollaisia puhu (Don’t talk things like that), the pronoun sind is 
normally a fill word, or it might convey the message “I’m talking to 
you”. 


1st person plural imperative (“let’s ...”) 
The 1st person plural imperative, such as sanokaamme, is rare in 
modern language. It is mostly used in literary style to express 
assumptions (like “let us say” in English) rather than imperative 
proper. In formal or solemn language, it might be used in suggestions; 
e.g. in liturgy, a priest may say rukoilkaamme (let us pray). In 
colloquial language, the normal (indicative) form of the 4th person is 
used instead: rukoillaan. 
Thus, a 4th person verb form like mennddn (from mennd “to go”) 

has three interpretations depending on context: 

1. anormal 4th person form (“one goes”, or “you go” when 

using “you” generically) 


2. a colloquial 1st person plural when used with the 
pronoun me (me mennddn ”we'll go” or “we are going”) 

3. a 1st person plural imperative when used without a 
pronoun (“let’s go”) 

In written language, only the first meaning of these is strictly 
standard, but the the third meaning is widely accepted and used, too. 

The three uses of a form like mennddn can usually be distinguished 
on the basis of word order and other parts of the clause: 

1. when used as normal 4th person form, it normally follows 
some expression describing the context, e.g. Suomessa 
mennddn kouluun yleensd seitsenvuotiaana (In Finland, 
people usually start school at the eight of seven) 

2. when preceded by the pronoun me (we), it is is the 
colloquial counterpart to menemme (we go) 

3. otherwise, it usually has imperative meaning (let’s go), 
and it normally appears at the start of a sentence, e.g. 
Menndaan uimaan! (Let’s go to swim!) 

By its nature, the 1st person plural imperative menkddmme or its 
colloquial equivalent mennddn is not a command but rather a 
suggestion or encouragement. To express a direct command to a group 
including the one that gives the command, it is normal to use the 1st 
person plural form or (less formally) the 4th person form, usually 
together with the personal pronoun: me menemme or me mennddn. 


3rd person imperatives 

By their nature, 3rd person imperatives cannot be commands in any 
normal sense. Typically their use corresponds to the varying uses of 
“let him/her/them ...” in English. This includes the following types of 
usage: 

In Biblical or otherwise religious language, they are presented as 
used by a supernatural being that is able to cause things by his 
words, e.g. Tulkoon valkeus or, in modern translation, Tulkoon valo 
(Let there be light). 

In some sayings and some solemn styles, they express wishes, e.g. 
Eldkoon vapaus! (Long live freedom!) and Tapahtukoon sinun tahtosi 
(May your will be done). 

In literary style, they can be used to introduce concepts and 
hypotheses, e.g. Olkoon x mielivaltainen reaaliluku (Let x be an 
arbitrary real number). 

They often express permission, acceptance, or tolerance, 
corresponding to “let him/her/them ...”, e.g. Menkoon kotiin jos on 
vdasynyt (Let him go home if he is tired), Elakd6n kuten haluaa (Let 
him live as he likes). 

They are used to express that some people should do something 


themselves, when responding to a suggestion to do it for them. 
Sample dialog: 


— Voisitko pestd Villen auton? (Could you please wash Ville’s car?) 
— No en! Pesko6n itse autonsa! (Oh no! Let him wash his own car!) 


+ They are used to say that one does not care about some action, as 
in Sanokoon mitd sanoo, mind en usko (Let him say whatever he 
says, I don’t believe) or as in the following dialog: 


— Pekka sanoi tulevansa kahdeksalta. (Pekka said he will arrive at 
eight o’clock.) 


— Tulkoon vain. Mind tulen yhdeksaltd. (Let him do so. I’ll come at 
nine.) 


The word eldkoon is in principle the 3rd person singular imperative of 
eldd (to live), meaning “let him/her/it live”. In practice, it is regarded 
as more or less an interjection, meaning “long live...”, so we can also 
say e.g. Eladko6n uudet mestarit! (Long live the new champions!). The 
form eldk6ot is the corresponding plural (“let them live”), but very 
rarely used. 

Apart from some phrases like eldk66n, 3rd person imperatives are 
normally used only in some styles of written language. However, such 
imperatives are used even in spoken language in a concessive 
meaning; e.g., eldk66n kuten haluaa means “let him/her live as he/she 
likes”. 


4th person imperative 

The 4th person imperative is almost exclusively used only in writing 
and in solemn speeches. It can be used to express a general wish, e.g. 
nuorisoa kasvatettakoon would mean “let the youth be educated”. More 
often, and more prosaically, it can be used to express assumptions and 
hypotheses in scientific and other contexts. For example, oletettakoon 
would mean “let it be assumed” and would be just a bit more formal 
than olettakaamme (let us assume), which in turn is more formal than 
oletetaan. Yet another use, perhaps the most common, is concessive, in 
phrases like sanottakoon mitd tahansa (whatever people say; literally: 
let whatever be said); in speech, 4th person indicative forms like 
sanotaan or sanottiin are more common in such phrases. 


The -Os optative 

There are special verb forms like ollos, ottaos, and allés used in old- 
fashioned poetic language instead of 2nd person singular imperative 
forms like ole, ota, and dld. By their form, they can be classified as 
imperatives, since they can be analyzed as having the kO suffix in 
weak grade, followed by the personal suffix s. They are traditionally 


called optative forms (optatiivi) and may be interpreted as expressing 
wishes rather than commands or requests. 


The form of the object of an imperative 

Independently of the meaning of an imperative form, a special rule 
applies to the grammatical case of its object. If the object is in singular 
and would appear in the genitive according to general rules, it is in 
the nominative. Example: Ota tamd kirja (Take this book), as opposite 
to Otan tdmdn kirjan (Vll take this book). This is described in more 
detail in section Marking the object. 


170. Negation 


The negation verb 

The English negation word“not” has no inflection, but in Finnish, 
negation is expressed using a negation verb. This verb has no 
infinitive, and its inflection is rather restricted, but it is still a verb. It 
has the personal forms en, et, ei, emme, ette, eivdt (so that the stem is 
partly e-, partly ei-) and the imperative forms dld, dlkddon, alkdd@mme, 
alkdd, dlkodt. Historically, the negative prefix epd- (un-, non-) is a 
participle of the negation verb. 

The negation verb is used together with a verb that expresses what 
is being negated, e.g. en sano (I do not say). The negation verb appears 
alone only in a negative answer to a question, so that the other verb is 
implied, e.g. En!, and as the adverb-like form ei, which may be used to 
accompany a negative answer, e.g. Ei, en sano. 


Summary of negations of a verb 

The following table summarizes negations of all simple finite forms of 
a verb, using sanoa as the example verb. Of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
person forms, only 1st person forms are shown, if the other forms 
follow the same pattern, with variation only in the negation verb. Only 
1st person singular is shown when the only difference with plural 
forms is in the negation verb. 
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The negations of conditional forms such as en sanoisi(*) have been 
marked as containing a special negation form of the main verb. 
However, this form coincides with the simple positive form used in 
3rd person singular such as sanoisi, except that the negation form may 
have boundary gemination (in most forms of the language, it does not 
have it). 

The following table summarizes the negation forms for a verb with 
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Negation of present tense forms 

In negative indicative present tense, the verb being negated is in a 
special form, which coincides—somewhat paradoxically—with the 
common imperative form. 

The 4th person form is exceptional: in it, the negation verb is in the 
3rd person form, and the main verb is in a special form. That form is 
the normal 4th person form with the *n part. replaced by boundary 
gemination. Thus, for sano|a : sano|taan, this form is sano|ta*. For tul| 
lax : tul|laan, it is tul|lax, i.e. the same as the infinitive. 

Thus, to express the negation of the expressions sanon, sanot etc. (I 
say, you Say,...), we use the following: 

* en sano (I do not say) 

* et sano (you do not say) 

* hdn ei sano (he/she does not say) 

* emme sano (we do not say) 

* ette sano (you do not say, with plural “you”) 


* he eivdt sano (they do not say) 

* ei sanota (one does not say) 
As usual with verbs, colloquial language normally uses the 1st and 2nd 
person pronoun: md en sano etc., and the 2nd person plural is the same 
as the 4th person but with a subject: me ei sanota (we do not say). 


Negation of past tense forms 

The negation verb has no separate past tense. Instead, in a negation of 
a past tense expression, the main verb is in the past participle form, 
e.g. en sanonut. The participle has separate forms for singular and 
plural, but otherwise it is not inflected in this context—it is always in 
the nominative. In 2nd person singular, when using the polite pronoun 
Te (the teitittely addressing), the negation verb is in plural, ette, but the 
participle is in singular in standard language, e.g. sanonut (but plural 
participles are often used in practice). 

In the 4th person, the main verb is in the 4th person passive 
participle form: ei sanottu. The same form is used in the 2nd person 
plural in colloquial language: me ei sanottu. 

Thus, in standard language the forms are: 

* en sanonut (I did not say) 
et sanonut (you did not say) 
ette sanonut (you did not say, addressing one person politely) 
hdn ei sanonut (he/she did not say) 
emme sanoneet (we did not say) 
ette sanoneet (you did not say, with plural “you”) 
he eivdt sanoneet (they did not say) 
ei sanottu (one did not say) 


Negation of perfect and pluperfect forms 

A perfect or pluperfect form is negated simply by negating the 
auxiliary verb olla. For example, the negation of olen sanonut is en ole 
sanonut, and negation of olin sanonut is en ollut sanonut. The same 
principle is applied in the 4th form, e.g. the negation of on sanottu is ei 
ole sanottu and the negation of oli sanottu is ei ollut sanottu (in speech 
often ei oltu sanottu). 


Negation of conditional forms 
The negation of a conditional form consists of the negation verb and of 
the main verb in a form that ends with the conditional suffix isi, with 
no person suffix. Thus, the negations of sanoisin, sanoisit etc. are en 
sanoisi, et sanoisi, etc. 

In some dialects, there is boundary gemination in the isi forms used 
in this context, e.g. en sanoisi mitddn is pronounced en sanoisim mitddn. 


However, this is rarely heard in common spoken language. 


Negation of potential forms 

The negation of a potential form consists of the negation verb and of 
the main verb in a form that ends with the potential suffix nex, with no 
person suffix, but with boundary gemination applied. Thus, the 
negations of sanonen, sanonet etc. are en sanone, et sanone, etc., and 
e.g. en sanone mitddn is pronounced en sanonem mitddn. 


Negation of expressions with an auxiliary verb 
Negation of perfect, pluperfect, and future forms means negating the 
auxiliary verbi (olla or tulla). The main verb is in the same form as in a 
positive expression. The following examples show first a positive 
statement, then its negation: 

* olen sanonut, en ole sanonut 

¢ olin sanonut, en ollut sanonut 

* tulen sanomaan, en tule sanomaan 

* olen sanova, en ole sanova 


Negation of imperative forms 
Generally, negation of the imperative means a prohibition (e.g. “do 
not say”). In Finnish, the normal imperative forms of verbs consist of 
the negation verb in a 2nd person imperative form followed by the 
main verb in a special form, e.g. dld sanox, alkdd sanokox. Other person 
forms of the negative imperative are rather dated and nowadays 
mostly not used in normal style; they express wishes rather than 
commands or instructions. 

* ald sanox (do not say) 
alk6on sanokox (let him/her not say) 
alkddmme sanokox (let us not say, formal) ~ ei sanotax (let’s not say, 
normal) 
alkdd sanokox (do not say, when addressing several people or 
politely one person) 
alk6ot sanokox (let them not say) 
alkd6n sanottakox (let it not be said) 
Instead of the old 1st person plural imperative like alkddmme sanokox, 
the normal (indicative) mood of the 4th person, e.g. ei sanota*, is used 
almost always, except in solemn language. A difference between such 
use and using the same words for indicative statements (we do not 
say) is usually made with intonation or with an exclamation sign (Ei 
sanota!). 

As indicated in the summary above, the form of the main verb in 

negative imperative forms always has boundary gemination in 


standard Finnish, e.g. dld sano mitddn is pronounced dld sanom mitddn. 
The form is the same as the normal imperative form in 2nd person 
singular. In most other persons, the form consists of the stem 
(consonant stem when available) and the kO* suffix. The 4th person 
has the combined suffix tAkO ~ tAkO, which contains both the mode 
suffix and the person suffix. The suffix tAkO is used for verbs that have 
a consonant stem, e.g. kdvelld : kdvel|tak6. 

Unlike other 2nd person singular imperative forms, dld lacks 
boundary gemination. 


Negation of infinitives 

The I infinitive has no negation form, but the negation of an infinitive 
like tehdd can be expressed with a phrase like olla tekemdttd, i.e. using 
the infinitive olla and the III infinitive abessive form of the main verb. 

Expressions like ei tehdd are sometimes used, but not accepted in 
standard language. However, they have some use even in well-known 
translations such as Ollako vai eiké olla (To be or not to be). 

Other infinitives have no negation forms. The III infinitive abessive 
like laulamatta (without singing) is itself negative, but it can be used as 
a negation of infinitives like laulaen or laulamalla in a special sense 
only. 


Negation of participles 

As described in section Negative participles, a participle with the 
suffix mAtOn (e.g. kirjoittamaton) acts as a negation for several 
participles (e.g., kirjoitettu, kirjoittava) that have different meanings. In 
clause equivalents, participles cannot be negated. 


Negation context 

As explained in the description of pronouns, some pronouns such as 
joku (someone) have negative counterparts such as kukaan, for use 
when the sentence has a negation verb or is otherwise negative. Thus, 
we say Joku tietdd sen (Someone knows it) but Kukaan ei tiedd sitd 
(Nobody knows it). In the example, every word of the negative 
sentence is different from the words of the positive sentence. Even the 
form of the object is different, partitive sitd vs. genitive sen. 


Negation verb combined with other words 

As described in section Contractions, the negation verb is often 

contracted with the preceding word, e.g. ettd ei is contracted to ettei. 
A different combination takes place with the conjunction ja (and). 

Normally, e.g. ja ei is replaced by eikd. This is described in section The 

connective suffix kd. 


Omission of the negation verb 

Due to the special form of the main verb in negation, you might omit 
the negation verb and still have the negative meaning understood. 
Such things happen in speech in some situations. The colloquial 
sentence En md sitd osta (I will not buy it) might sometimes be 
shortened to Md sitd osta. Such expressions may have a somewhat 
aggressive tone, which may be enfored by using the word vittu (very 


common, but vulgar and aggressive; the literal meaning is “cunt”), 
which is often phonetically joined with the next word in this context: 
Vittumd sitd osta. This type of expressions has been jocularly called the 
aggressive mood, aggressiivi. 


Expressions for nobody, nothing, nowhere etc. 
Finnish has no single-word counterparts to words like “nobody”. 
Instead, negative-context pronouns and adverbs like kukaan, mikddn, 
and missddn are used together with the negation verb. As a simple 
rule, nobody = ei kukaan, nothing = ei mikddn, nowhere = ei 
missddn. However, the clause structures are different. 

For example, in the English sentence “Nobody knows it”, we have a 
simple structure with a subject (nobody), a predicate (knows), and an 
object (it). In the corresponding Finnish sentence Kukaan ei tiedd sitd, 
the predicate is the negative indicative: ei tiedd. We can use an 
alternative word order for emphasis or style, Ei kukaan tiedd sitd. 

A slightly different example shows that the negation verb is 
inflected when needed: Emme tiedd siitad mitadn corresponds to “We do 
not know anything about it” or “We know nothing about it”. The 
Finnish expression is structurally similar to “do not know anything”; 
there is no way in Finnish to have a structure corresponding to “know 
nothing”. 


Other negative expressions 
Negation can be expressed in several other ways, too: 

* The abessive case, with the ttA suffix. For example, Han istui 
kokouksessa sanomatta mitddn (He sat in in the meeting without 
saying anything, He sat in the meeting and did not say anything). 
The suffix tOn : ttOmA- used to derive adjectives from nouns, 
usually with the meaning “which lacks...”. E.g., from raha (money) 
we can derive rahaton : rahattoman (moneyless). Thus, instead of 
Minulla ei ole lainkaan rahaa (I have no money whatsoever), we can 
say Olen aivan rahaton (I am entirely moneyless). 

The suffix ttOmUUs : ttOmUUde- used to derive nouns with the 
meaning “lack of...”. A combination of the suffixes tOn and UUs. 
The prefixes ei- and epd-, which are mainly attached to adjectives 
(rarely to nouns). They have partly different meanings, but epd- is 
the normal prefix, whereas ei- is used in some contexts to express 
more objective negation. For example, epdinhimillinen, from 
inhimillinen (human), means “inhuman”, whereas ei-inhimillinen 
(written with a hyphen) means “non-human, not human”. 


Negative adjectives 


As mentioned in the preceding subsection, negative adjectives are 
formed mainly in two ways: appending the tOn suffix to a noun and 
prefixing an adjective with epd. Quite often there are two adjective 
derivations from a noun, a positive one with the [linen suffix and a 
negative one with the tOn suffix, e.g. vaarallinen (dangerous) and 
vaaraton (harmless, not dangerous) from vaara (danger). 

Words derived with the suffix tOn usually have a noun as their base, 
but some of them have a specialized meaning and may have a 
somewhat obscure base word, e.g. hilliton (unrestrained), havyton 
(shameless), and tavaton (unusual, exceptional). The derivation laiton 
of laki means “illegal, unlawful”, whereas laittomuus is best understood 
as based directly on laki, with with the meanings “lack of law” and 
“violation of law”. 

As a rule, -tOn derivations indicate complete lack of something, e.g. 
kalaton jarvi means a lake that has no fish at all. However, they are 
also used, especially as modern terminology, to indicate that some 
substance is present in essentially lower amount than normal. For 
example, kofeiiniton means “decaffeinated”, even though decaf coffee 
contains some caffeine, just essentially less than normal coffee. 
However, we distinguish, at least in formal style, e.g. between 
laktoositon = lactose-free and vdhdlaktoosinen = low-lactose. 

In old vocabulary, compound words with vapaa (free) as the second 
part appear instead of -tOn derivations, e.g. tullivapaa instead of 
tulliton (toll-free). Language authorities have always recommended 
against such words, and their use is now mostly limited to a few terms 
like verovapaa (= veroton, tax-free). 


171. Clause equivalents 


Concept of clause equivalent 

Clause equivalents are syntactic structures rather than a matter of verb 
forms, but they are described here because they are based on 
participles and infinitives. At the extreme, any participle or infinitive 
could be interpreted as a clause equivalent. 

A clause equivalent is a syntactic construct that is not a clause (it 
lacks a predicate verb) but has a meaning that corresponds to a clause. 
For example, the word odottaessani is a clause equivalent, 
corresponding to kun odotan or kun odotin, “while I am waiting” or 
“when I was waiting”. The word consists of the verb stem odotta- (to 
wait), the 3rd infinitive suffix e, the inessive suffix ssa, and the 1st 
person singular suffix ni. Thus, it might be described as somewhat like 
“in my waiting”. 

A clause equivalent is not used alone but as part of a sentence, like 


a subclause. For example, the sentence Odottaessani join kahvia (While 
waiting, I had coffee) is similar to Kun odotin, join kahvia (When I 
waited, I had coffee). In practice, the latter is not quite natural; we 
would rather write a little longer, e.g. Silla aikaa kun odotin, join 
kahvia. 

“Clause equivalent” is not a commonly used term, and it is really 
just an imitation of the conventional Finnish term lauseenvastike. (The 
expression “clause replacement” has also been used.) Dictionaries may 
translate it e.g. as “participial phrase”, but the verb forms used can be 
infinitives, too. Some modern grammars do not use the term 
lauseenvastike but just compound words with rakenne (structure, 
construct) as the second part, e.g. temporaalirakenne. 

Clause equivalents are used in English, too, though usually not 
called that way. For example, the phrase “a chair designed by Alvar 
Aalto” corresponds to the expression “a chair that Alvar Aalto 
designed”, so we can say that “designed by Alvar Aalto” is a clause 
equivalent (for a relative clause). In the Finnish expression, Alvar 
Aallon suunnittelema tuoli, the word order is different and so are the 
grammatical constructs. The clause equivalent Alvar Aallon 
suunnittelema consists of a special verb form preceded by an expression 
for the agent of the action, in the genitive. 


Word order in clause equivalents 
Usually a clause equivalent is longer than one word, and in written 
language it can be very long—and difficult even to native speakers to 
understand. The core part is always a verb form, namely a participle 
or an infinitive, and there can be other parts that relate to the verb. 
For example, odottaessani sinua eilen is equivalent to the clause “while 
I was waiting for you yesterday”, so the verb form has both an object 
(sinua, for you) and an adverbial of time (eilen, yesterday). In the 
example, the word order is the same as in the corresponding subclause 
kun odotin sinua eilen, though for reasons of style, rhythm, or 
emphasis, another order can be used, e.g. eilen sinua odottaessani. 
When the core part is a participle, it is more or less obligatory to 
put the related parts before the core part, e.g. Alvar Aallon 1930-luvulla 
suunnittelema tuoli (a chair designed by Alvar Aalto in the 1930s). The 
adverbial expressing time, 1930-luvulla, is placed before the verb 
form, in contrast with an expression with a subclause: tuoli, jonka 
Alvar Aalto suunnitteli 1930-luvulla. 


Use of clause equivalents 
Clause equivalents are often described as typical of Finnish and as 
having great expressive power. There is much truth in this, but clause 


equivalents often make texts hard to read. Especially when a sentence 
contains several, possibly nested clause equivalents, even native 
speakers may have great difficulties in understanding what it says. 

Clause equivalents are not used much in free speech. We don’t say 
odottaessani sinua eilen but kum md odotin sua eilen, and in informal 
language, we probably write the same way, just using standard Finnish 
forms: kun odotin sinua eilen. 

However, some clause equivalents are in common use as simple 
short phrases. For example, the form odottaessa (without personal 
suffix) might be used to mean “while (someone is) waiting”, and 
mennen tullen, “on the way there and back”, literally “going (and) 
coming”, consists of two clause equivalents. 


Types of clause equivalents 

The following table summarizes the types of clause equivalents. The 

connective that expresses the type of the corresponding clause is 

written in bold here. Note: different descriptions of Finnish present 
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In clause equivalents, the verb form is always in singular, even if the 
agent is in plural, e.g. sanoin heiddn syoneen (I sad that they have 
eaten). 

In the following subsections, the different kinds of clause 
equivalents are described. The names partly correspond to traditional 
grammar terms, partly just reflect the type of the meaning. 


Referative clause equivalent (syovdn, syOneen) 
A referative clause equivalent corresponds to a “that” subclause (ettd 
clause in Finnish), and it is typically used in sentences that describe 


what someone observes, thinks, believes, or knows. The verb form 
used is the genitive singular of an active participle of the verb. It is in 
the present tense form, if the action referred to is simultaneous with 
(or later than) the action in the main clause, and in the past tense 
form, if the referred action is earlier than in the main clause. 
Examples: 

* Tieddn hdnen kirjoittavan runoja = Tieddn, ettd hdn kirjoittaa runoja 
(I know that he/she writes poems; or: ... will write poems) 

* Tiesin hdnen kirjoittavan runoja = Tiesin, ettd hdn kirjoittaa runoja (I 
knew that he/she writes poems) 

* Tieddn hdnen kirjoittaneen runoja = Tieddn, ettd hdn on kirjoittanut 
runoja or ...kirjoitti runoja (I know that he/she has written poems; 
or ... wrote poems) 

* Tiesin hdnen kirjoittaneen runoja = = Tiesin, ettd han oli kirjoittanut 
runoja (I knew that he/she had written poems) 

Thus, the system of tenses in a referative clause equivalent is simpler 
than in a corresponding subclause: the past tense form may correspond 
to past tense, perfect, or pluperfect. 

Referative clause equivalents can be used in the 4th person, too, but 
then the verb form is a passive participle, in the present tense or in the 
past tense. Examples: 

* Tieddn Suomessa kirjoitettavan paljon runoja = Tieddn, ettd Suomessa 
kirjoitetaan paljon runoja (1 know that people write a lot of poems in 
Finland). Here kirjoitettavan is a passive participle, 4th person, in 
the genitive. 

Luulen Suomessa kirjoitetun runoja keskiajalla = Luulen, ettad 
Suomessa kirjoitettiin runoja keskiajalla (I think that people wrote a 
poems in Finland in the Middle Ages). Here kirjoitetun is a passive 
participle, 4th person, in the genitive. 

Huomasimme kaupunkiin rakennetun ostoskeskus (We noticed that a 
shopping mall had been built in the city). Here the object of the 
clause equivalent is in singular. Expressions like this are rare, and 
they do not sound quite natural. Note that using the genitive 
ostoskeskuksen would change the structure of the sentence, to “We 
noticed a shopping mall that had been built in the city”. 


Contextual clause equivalent (sydden) 

A contextual clause equivalent typically corresponds to a “so that” 
subclause (siten, ettd clause in Finnish), describing things that take 
place simultaneously with the action of the main clause. Sometimes it 
could be translated with a “while” subclause. The verb form used is 
the instructive singular of the II infinitive of the verb. This is the 
conventional grammatical interpretation; the instructive singular is 
indistinguishable from the genitive singular, and the form does not 


have a typical instructive (instrumental) meaning here. In some 
contexts, such a meaning may be present, as in Han saapui juosten (He/ 
she arrived running, by running). 

A contextual clause equivalent is often mistakenly used to describe 
some subsequent action. People may write Joukkue teki heti alussa 
maalin voittaen lopulta 3-1 (The team scored a goal at the very start 
and eventually won 3-1). This is incorrect, because the team did not 
win the game when it made the first goal. In standard Finnish, a 
correct expression uses two main clauses connected with the ja (and) 
conjunction: Joukkue teki heti alussa maalin ja voitti lopulta 3-1. 


Temporal clause equivalent (syddessd, sy0tyd) 
There are two types of temporal clause equivalent, present tense and 
past tense. 

A present tense temporal clause equivalent corresponds to a 
“when” or “while” subclause (kun clause in Finnish). It describes at 
what time the action of the main clause takes place, took place, or will 
take place. The time is expressed as being the time of another action, 
described by the clause equivalent. The form of the verb is the inessive 
of the II infinitive. Examples: 

* Hdn luki kirjeen syOdessddn aamiaista = Han luki kirjeen, kun soi 
aamiaista (He read the letter while he had breakfast). This uses the 
illative of the II infinitive, syOdessd, with a possessive suffix. 

Luin kirjeen sy6dessdni aamiaista = Luin kirjeen, kun soin aamiaista (1 
read the letter while I had breakfast). This is similar to the above 
example, just in the 1st person singular. 

Kirje luettiin syOtdessd aamiaista = Kirje luettiin, kun syotiin aamiaista 
(The letter was read when having breakfast). This is in the 4th 
person form. 

Luen kirjeen sy6dessdni aamiaista = Luen kirjeen, kun sy6n aamiaista 
(I will read the letter when I will have breakfast). Here the main 
clause is in present tense, used to refer to the future, so the clause 
equivalent also refers to a future action. 


A past tense temporal clause equivalent corresponds to an “after” 
subclause (sen jalkeen kun clause in Finnish). It describes that the 
action of the main clause is after the time of another action, described 
by the clause equivalent. The form of the verb is partitive singular of 
the past participle. Examples: 


* Han luki kirjeen sy6tyddn aamiaisen = Han luki kirjeen, kun oli 
syonyt aamiaisen (He read the letter after having breakfast). This 
uses the past participle syéty, in the partitive case and with a 
possessive suffix. 


* Luin kirjeen sy6tydni aamiaisen = Han luki kirjeen, kun oli sy6nyt 
aamiaisen ( (I read the letter when having breakfast). The same in 
Ist person singular. 

* Kirje luettiin aamiaisen syotyd (The letter was read when having 
breakfast). The same in 4th person. Constructs like this can be 
difficult to understand, and it is debatable whether they are good 
style. 


Temporal clause equivalents have widespread nonstandard usage in 
some writing styles. The present tense form is mistakenly used to 
describe some secondary action that takes place after the action in the 
main clause. It is not uncommon to write Veikko saapui ensimmdisend 
maaliin Petterin tullessa toiseksi, even though by standard rules it means 
“Veikko reached the goal first, at the same time when Petteri made to 
the second place”. The apparent purpose is to make the second place 
less important by demoting it into a clause equivalent. However, in 
standard Finnish, a correct expression uses two main clauses 
connected with the ja (and) connective: Veikko saapui ensimmdisend 
maaliin, ja Petteri tuli toiseksi. 


General clause equivalent (syodd) 

A general clause equivalent contains the basic form of a verb, the short 
form of the | infinitive. It can be regarded as normal use of such forms, 
and most grammars do not even classify it as a clause equivalent. A 
sentence like kdskin hdnen syédd (I told him to eat) cannot be naturally 
transformed to a structure with a subclause; kdskin, ettd hdn syo is 
somewhat artificial, like English “I told that he eat”. Yet, the sentence 
logically has a clause, hdn syd, embedded into another clause using an 
infinitive construct, hdnen sydd. 

Such an analysis makes it more understandable that the agent of the 
subordinate action is expressed using the genitive—it corresponds to 
the structure of other clause equivalents, e.g. pojan syomd leipd (the 
bread eaten by the boy; literally: boy’s eaten bread). 


Intentional clause equivalent (sy6ddkseen) 

An intentional clause equivalent primarily corresponds to an “in order 
to” or “for” subclause (jotta clause in Finnish). The form of the verb is 
the translative of the I infinitive, always with a possessive suffix. 
Examples: 


* Hdn keskeytti kirjeen lukemisen syOddkseen aamiaisen (He paused in 
reading the letter in order to have breakfast). This uses the 
infinitive sy6dd|kse|en. Clause equivalents like this cannot be 
replaced by a subclause in a natural way (jotta sdisi aamiaisen 


would sound artificial). 

* Pyysimme pankista lainaa ostaaksemme auton = Pyysimme pankista 
lainaa, jotta ostaisimme auton (We asked the bank for a loan in 
order to buy a car). Here a jotta clause, with its predicate in the 
conditional, is a possible alternative, though not quite natural. 

This form cannot be used in the 4th person. 

If the predicate of the main clause does not express intentional 
activity but rather need for something, such as tarvita (to need) or 
vaatia (require), the construct describes a more or less objective 
requirement. For example, Yritys tarvitsee lisdrahoitusta vdlttddkseen 
konkurssin (The company needs additional funding to avoid 
bankruptcy) does not as such express intentionality. We can still call it 
intentional in a broader sense: additional funding, if given, would be 
given for the given purpose. 

In some literary styles, the translative of the I infinitive is also used 
to express simple temporal relations, though usually so that the latter 
event is somehow unexpected or contrasts with the former. For 
example, Han tuli paikalle vain havaitakseen, ettd kaikki olivat jo 
ldhteneet (He arrived just to observe that everyone had already left). 
This is not meant say that he arrived in order to observe that; rather, 
the observation was unexpected. Such usage has been frowned upon in 
language guides, but it is now officially approved, though with 
warnings about potential ambiguity or unintended humor, as in He 
menivat naimisiin vuonna 1990 erotakseen vuonna 2005, which could be 
read as saying “They married in 1990 in order to divorce in 2005”. It 
is meant to say “They married in 1990 but divorced in 2005”, which is 
naturally expressed in Finnish by He menivat naimisiin vuonna 1990, 
mutta erosivat vuonna 2005. 


Instrumental clause equivalent (syomallda) 

An instrumental clause equivalent expresses a method used to perform 
the action described in the main clause. It may correspond to a “with” 
or ”by” expression in English. In Finnish, a siten ettd (so that) 
subclause can be used, though its meaning might be less evident. The 
verb form used is the adessive singular of the III infinitive. 

Example: Voit laihtua syOmdllad vahemmdn = Voit laihtua siten, ettd 
syot vahemmdn (You can lose weight by eating less). 

This type is used even in spoken language, though usually in very 
simple forms, typically so that the verb form has just a noun as an 
object, e.g. lukemalla ohjeet (by reading the instructions). It can be 
more complicated, like tekemadlld uuden esityksen (by making a new 
proposal), and in written language, even much more complicated. 


Other case forms of the III infinitive as clause 


equivalents 
Other case forms of the III infinitive than the above-mentioned 
adessive could be regarded as clause equivalents. For example, in the 
sentence Han istui lukemassa kirjaa (He/she sat reading a book), the 
construct lukemassa kirjaa obviously corresponds to a clause (such as ja 
luki kirjaa). Such use of the inessive of the III infinitive is close to a 
contextual clause equivalent like lukien kirjaa, but different emphasis. 
The abessive of the III infinitive corresponds to a negative clause. 
For example, Hdn istui tekemdttd mitddn (He/she sat without doing 
anything) corresponds to Han istui siten, ettd ei tehnyt mitddn. 
However, Finnish grammars have a tradition of listing only a 
certain limited set of constructs as clause equivalents. 


Relative clause equivalent (syOmdni, syOmGsi...) 

Any participle that is used as an attribute before a noun could be 
classified as a clause equivalent. For example, in the English 
expression “a stolen car”, the verb form “stolen” could be replaced by 
the relative clause “that someone stole”. Similarly in Finnish, varastettu 
auto corresponds to auto, joka varastettiin. 

However, Finnish grammars consider only somewhat more 
complicated expressions as clause equivalents corresponding to a 
relative clause. Basically, the concept applies only if the agent of the 
action is expressed somehow. Therefore it does not apply to 
expressions using 4th person participles. Instead, it applies to other 
past tense passive participles. Examples: 

* varastamani auto = auto, jonka varastin (the car that I stole) 

+ Hdn myi varastamansa auton = Hdn myi auton, jonka oli varastanut 
(He sold the car that he had stolen) 

Thus, a relative clause equivalent corresponds to a relative clause, i.e. 
a subclause that starts with the relative pronoun joka (or mikd) ina 
case form required by the context. Additional examples: 

* Tdmd on Maijan rakentama talo = Tdmd on talo, jonka Maija on 
rakentanut (This is a house built by Maija). 

* Eilen kaupasta ostamasi lohi pitdisi syOdd tanddn = Lohi, jonka eilen 
ostit kaupasta, pitdisi syodd tanddn (The salmon that you bought in a 
shop yesterday should be eaten today). Here the sentence starts 
with a clause equivalent. 

Relative clause equivalents are used in spoken language, too. Typically 
they are used in a spoken form where a possessive suffix is not used 
and a personal pronoun is used instead, e.g. mun varastama auto or sun 
eilen kaupasta ostama lohi. 

Similar constructs using present tense participles like varastettava 


(e.g. varastettava auto “a/the car that is being stolen or will be stolen”) 
do not normally have an agent expressed. However, in phrases like 
hiiren mentdvd aukko = aukko, josta hiiri menee (a hole that a mouse 
passes through, i.e. can go through), the agent is expressed, in genitive 
(hiiren), so they might be classified as clause equivalents. A similar 
example is kdsin kosketeltava (concrete) = jota kdsin kosketellaan (that 
is touched by hands) or, by its meaning, rather jota voi kdsin kosketella 
(that can be touched by hands). 


The agent in the genitive 

The examples in the table of clause equivalents either do not specify 
the agent or specify it with a possessive suffix. This means that they 
correspond to clauses with a personal pronoun as the subject (possibly 
just implied by the verb form). However, this is a special case, though 
a common one. 

When a clause equivalent corresponds to a clause with a subject 
other than a personal pronoun, the subject is represented by a phrase 
in the genitive. For example, in the sentence Tieddn Matin tuntevan 
sinut (I know that Matti knows you), the clause equivalent Matin 
tuntevan sinut corresponds to the clause Matti tuntee sinut. The subject 
of this clause, Matti, is represented by the genitive Matin. 

The same principle is applied if the subject of the corresponding 
clause is a personal pronoun but refers to a person other than the 
subject of the main clause. For example, we say Tieddn hdnen tuntevan 
sinut (I know that he/she knows you) and Tieddn sinun tuntevan hdnet 
(I know that you know him/her); the latter could in principle be 
expressed as Tieddn tuntevasi hdnet, expressing the agent with a 
possessive suffix, but this is very rare and probably sounds odd to most 
people. 

If the predicate of the main clause is in the 3rd person and the 
agent of the clause equivalent is a 3rd person pronoun, there is an 
essential difference in meaning depending on the use of the genitive 
hdnen or heiddn versus a possessive suffix: 

* Matti tietdd hdnen olevan hyvd ndyttelijad (Matti knows that he/she 
[someone else than Matti] is a good actor/actress) 

* Matti tietdd olevansa hyvd ndyttelijd (Matti knows that he [Matti] is 
a good actor) 


No negation in clause equivalents 

In a clause equivalent, there is no accepted way to have the verb in a 

negative form. Sometimes expressions like sanoin en syOneeni are used, 
but this is nonstandard and sounds odd. Negating the predicate of the 
sentence is possible, e.g. En sanonut sy6neeni, but then the meaning is 


“IT did not say that I have eaten” rather than “I said I have not eaten”. 
To express the latter, a subordinate clause instead of a clause 
equivalent is needed: Sanoin, etten ole sy6nyt. 


172. Inflection types of verbs 


As described earlier in this book, both the stem of a word and its 
suffixes may take different forms. To describe the variation, a word 
may be described by showing some typical forms (anchor forms, 
thematic forms) from which all the other forms can be derived 
mechanically. Dictionaries of the Finnish language refer to the forms 
by numbers, with tables of inflection showing the meanings of the 
numbers. 

Usually the typical (thematic) forms for a verb are as shown in the 
following table. The example words shown are uskoa “to believe” 
(with no variation in stem) and ndhdd “to see” (with some variation in 
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In many contexts, shorter lists of typical forms are used, since they are 
often sufficient for constructing other forms. This could mean a list 
like ndhdd, nden, ndki, ndhnyt. 

There are 45 inflection types for verbs in Finnish according to 
Nykysuomen sanakirja, numbered from 1 to 45. There is newer system 
that has only 27 types, numbered from 52 to 78, since the numbering 
covers both nouns and verbs. The newer system is used in Suomen 
kielen perussanakirja and its successor Kielitoimiston sanakirja as well as 
the online word list Nykysuomen sanalista. The system uses somewhat 
different grouping, omits some outdated inflection types, and uses 
verbal descriptions for some special inflections. See appendix 
Inflection classes of verbs. 


Particles 


173. Prepositions and postpositions 


Adpositions: words that can be used as 


prepositions or as postpositions 

Only a few words are regularly used as prepositions in Finnish, such as 
ennen (before). The associated noun is usually in the partitive case, for 
example ennen kesdkuuta (before June). Postpositions are more 
common, mostly used with the noun in the genitive, e.g. kesdkuun 
jdlkeen (after June). 

On the other hand, postpositions can be used as prepositions and 
vice versa. We can also say kesdkuuta ennen (with no change in style) 
and jdlkeen kesdkuun (which is clearly poetic style). 

Thus, we can say that Finnish does not have pure prepositions or 
postpositions. Instead, it has adpositions, which can be used either as 
prepositions or (more often) as postpositions. 

Most adpositions in Finnish are originally case forms of nouns, and 
many of them are still in use as nouns, too. For example, jdlkeen is the 
illative of jdlki : jdljen (track, trace). Sentence analysis may be needed 
to decide whether such a word form is used as a noun or as an 
adposition. 


Adpositions with possessive suffixes 

An adposition used with a pronoun has the corresponding possessive 
suffix, if the pronoun is in the genitive, e.g. meiddn jdlkeemme (after 
us). This applies to standard Finnish; in spoken Finnish, it is common 
to omit the possessive suffix, e.g. meiddn jdlkeen. Some adpositions can 
also appear without an expressed pronoun, with just a possessive 
suffix, e.g. jalkeemme. 

For adpositions with variant forms such as ali ~ alitse, luo ~ luokse, 
lapi ~ lavitse, ohi ~ ohitse, taa ~ taakse, yli ~ ylitse, the longer form 
must be used if a possessive suffix has to be added, e.g. luoksemme. 

When the pronoun is in a case other than the genitive, no possessive 
suffix is used, e.g. ennen meitd (before us). 

Possessive suffixes are not used with the following adpositions, even 
though they are used with the genitive: halki, kesken, poikki, ympdri. 
Thus, we say e.g. meiddn kesken (between us). 


The case of the noun associated with an adposition 
The word to which a preposition or postposition relates to is most 
often in the genitive. Examples of this most common type of 
adpositions: 

* aikana (during), e.g. sodan aikana (during the war) 


* edessd (in front of), e.g. meiddn edessdmme (in front of us) 

* takia (due to, for, because of), e.g. tamdn takia (due to this, for this) 
These adpositions are normally used as postpositions. Using them as 
prepositions, e.g. aikana sodan, is clearly poetic and would look odd in 
normal prose. 

We will not list all the adpositions that require the associated noun 
in the genitive. Instead, we will next describe those adpositions that 
require some other case form. 


Adpositions used with partitive 
The following adpositions are used with the noun in the partitive, 
whether used as postposition or as preposition: 
* alas (down along) 
+ ennen (before) 
ilman (without) 
kohtaan (to, with respect to) 
kohti (towards) 
myoten (up to; down to) 
paitsi (without; except) 
pitkin (along) 
pdin when meaning “against, towards” 
varten (for, for the purpose of) 
vastaan (against, opposing; to meet) 
vastapddatd (opposing, standing opposite to) 
vastassa (waiting for, meeting) 
vasten (towards, against) 
* ylés (up along) 
Many of these words are also used as adverbs. For example, alas 
means most often just “downwards, down”, but it can also be used as 
an adposition, with a noun, e.g. alas Niilid ~ Niilid alas (down along 
the Nile). 


Adpositions in two case forms 

The case of a noun used with an adposition depends on the adposition, 
but it may also depend on word order, i.e. on the use of a word as a 
preposition vs. a postposition. To express “in the middle of the 
village”, we can say kyldn keskelld, using the genitive of kyld (village) 
when followed by the postposition keskelld. Alternatively, we can use 
keskelld as a preposition, and then we use the partitive: keskelld kylad. 
There is not much stylistic difference between these alternatives. 
Usually postposition use is more common, except perhaps in some 
sayings such as keskelld kirkasta pdivdd (in broad daylight; literally: in 
the middle of bright day). 


Other adpositions that are used with the genitive as postpositions 
and with the partitive as prepositions are keskeltd, keskelle, ldhelld 
(near), [dheltd, Idhelle. 


Adpositions used with illative or allative 
The following adpositions are used with the illative or the allative: 
* asti (until; up to; down to), e.g. huomiseen asti (until tomorrow), 
Ouluun asti (up to Oulu) 
* pdin (towards, in the direction of), as a preposition, e.g. etelddn 
pdin (to south) 
The case form used is usually the illative. The allative is used for 
location names that generally require outer locational cases, e.g. 
Tampereelle pdin (towards Tampere), since we say Tampereella (in 
Tampere). 


Adpositions used with nominative 
Normal adpositions are not used with the nominative, except for some 
foreign prepositions and some use of Finnish prepositions in a way 
that imitates foreign expressions. This includes: 

* a (pronounced aa) from French, used in expressions like 5 a 10 
(from 5 to 10), more often written as 5-10 
alkaen, a form of the verb alkaa, is widely used in marketing in 
expressions like alkaen 42 € ([prices] from 42 € [upwards]) are 
common; according to language authorities, such expressions 
should be replaced by expressions like 42 €:sta alkaen, using alkaen 
as a postposition with the elative, but this opinion has been 
ignored 
koska in informal style (not accepted in standard language) in 
expressions like koska pomo, imitating usage like “because the 
boss”, used as short for expressions like “because the boss doesn’t 
like it” 
pro (pronounced proo) from Latin, meaning “instead of” 
vastaan (against), used in expressions like Virtanen vastaan Lahtinen; 
sometimes the Latin word contra or versus or the abbreviation vs. of 
the latter are used instead 
Such usage is common in some forms of professional or academic 
language, but they are hardly suitable in texts for general audience. 

The prepositions alle and yli are used in the nominative or (less 

often) in the genitive when they relate to a quantity, e.g. alle viisi ~ 
alle viiden (less than five) and yli viisi ~ yli viiden (over five, more than 
five). When expressing going below or over something, they always 
take the noun in the genitive, e.g. se meni pdyddn alle (it went under 
the table), tien yli (across the street). 


Adpositions vailla, vaille, yli 

The adpositions vailla and vaille have mixed usage. They can be used 
to speak about something being without something or being left 
without something, and in such usage, the noun is in the partitive, e.g. 
vailla rahaa (without money). They can also express insufficiency, lack 
of some specific amount. In such usage, the missing amount is in the 
partive before the adposition and the amount “needed” appears after 
it, in a case form required by the context. Examples: grammaa vaille 
kilo (one gram less than a kilogram, i.e. 999 grams), viittd vaille kolme 
(5 [minutes] to 3 o’clock). 

The adposition yli is used in a similar manner to express excess, but 
the expression before it is in the nominative and the expression after it 
is usually in the genitive, e.g. gramma yli kilon (one gram over a 
kilogram). When expressing time of day, the expression after the 
adposition can also be in the nominative, e.g. viittd yli kolmen ~ kolme 
(6 past 3). 

The adposition yli is also used in simpler contexts to mean just 
“over” or “across”, with the genitive as in sillan yli “over a/the bridge” 
or with the nominative when expressing that some amount is 
exceeded, e.g. yli tuhat euroa (over a thousand euros). 


Adpositions normally used as prepositions 
The following adpositions are mostly used as prepositions in normal 
style, all with the noun in the partitive: 
* ennen, e.g. ennen kahdeksaa (before eight o’clock); but kahdeksaa 
ennen is possible, too, even in normal style 
* ilman, e.g. ilman sinua (without you); postposition usage like sinua 
ilman is poetic 
* paitsi when meaning “except”, e.g. paitsi minua (except me); this is 
rare, and more often we say paitsi mind, in which case paitsi is 
interpreted as a conjunction 


Verb forms as adpositions 
Several infinitive forms of verbs are used in a manner that might be 
characterized as adposition use. The associated noun is then in a case 
form determined by the verb. For example, the word form riippuen is 
the II infinitive instructive of the verb riippua (to hang; to depend on), 
which requires the use of the elative case (suffix stA), e.g. Se riippuu 
sddstd (It depends on the weather). Consequently, when riippuen is 
used as an adposition, the noun is in the elative, e.g. riippuen sddstd 
(depending on the weather). 

Adpositions of this type are mainly literary. Many of them are often 
criticized in language guides on various grounds; some of this is 


explained in the description of clause equivalents. However, many 
verb-based adpositions are rather common in written language, 
especially in formal prose. and also appear in spoken language. They 
are normally used as postpositions. Some examples: 

* alkaen with the elative, e.g. aamusta alkaen (from the morning); 
from alkaa (to start) 
johtuen with the elative, e.g. taloudesta johtuen (due to economy); 
from johtua (to be derived from or caused by); usually takia is more 
natural, e.g. talouden takia 
liittyen with the illative, e.g. ohjelmaan liittyen (in the context of the 
program; literally “joining with the program”); from liittyd (to join, 
to get connected with); frequently used, often in a vague meaning 
ottamatta in the phrase lukuun ottamatta, which can be regarded as 
a two-word preposition, used with the partitive; e.g. autoja lukuun 
ottamatta (except cars; literally “not counting cars”); from ottaa (to 
take) 
riippumatta with the elative, e.g. tuloista riippumatta (independently 
of income); from riippua 


Case forms vs. adpositions 

As discussed in the descriptions of cases, Finnish often uses cases of 
nouns in situations where English uses a preposition. This applies to 
most uses of common prepositions like “of”, “to”, and “in”. However, 
especially for locational relations, there is often an alternative of using 
a postposition. For example, instead of the normal talossa (in a/the 
house) we can say talon sisalla; this is emphatic much in the same 
sense as the English “inside the house”. It can also be expressed by 
saying sisdlld talossa, where sisdlld (inside) is an adverb, not an 
adposition. 

For locational relations of being below something or above 
something (as opposite to being just on it), Finnish uses postpositions: 
talon alla (under a/the house), talon yldpuolella (from above the house) 
etc. In some of such expressions, the second word can alternatively be 
described as a noun, such as yldpuoli (anything above something), so 
that the expression as a whole is just an expression like talon yldpuoli 
in a locational case. 


The postposition kanssa 
The adposition kanssa typically corresponds to the preposition “with” 
in English. It is used with the genitive and always after the main word 
—it is hardly used as a preposition even in poetry, though its synonym 
kera appears as a preposition in poetic style. 

Much of the use of kanssa has been described as inappropriate in 


language guides, due to reflecting foreign influence. In the most 
puristic approach, described e.g. in Terho Itkonen’s Uusi kieliopas, the 
word kanssa should only be used in adverbial constructs of the form 
A:n kanssa, meaning “in the company of A”, so that A and the subject 
of clause are more or less on an equal basis. So we can say “Han 
saapui vaimonsa kanssa” (He arrived with his wife), but not “Han tuli 
taskulampun kanssa” (He came with a flashlight)—a purist would 
instead say “Han tuli taskulamppu mukanaan”. 

As mentioned in the description of the adessive case, both the 
adessive and the postposition kanssa are often used to correspond to 
expressions like “A with B”, but such usage has been frowned upon in 
language guides. For example, to order coffee with milk, it is common 
to ask for kahvi maidolla, though some people may prefer saying kahvi 
maidon kanssa—and purists might say kahvi ja maito. 


174. Conjunctions 


Common conjunctions 

The most common conjunctions in Finnish are eli (or, in other words), 
ettd (that), ja (and), joko ... tai (either ... or), jos (if), joskin (although), 
jotta (in order to), koska (because), kuin (than; as), kun (when), mikali 
(if), mutta (but), sekd (and), sekd ... ettd (both ... and), silld (since, 
because), tai (or, alternatively), vaan (but), vai (or), vaikka (even 
though; in spite of). 


Contractions with the negation verb 

Many conjunctions form contractions with the negation verb en: et : ei 
: emme : ette : eivdt. For example, instead of ettd ei it is normal to write 
and say ettei. This is described in more detain in section Negation verb 
combined with other words. 

The words ellei and jollei are effectively contractions of jos (if) with 
the negation verb in modern language, though not historically. They 
both mean “unless” or “if not”. The ei part in them is inflected, e.g. 
ellen, ellet, so that e.g. “If we do not accept this” is Ellemme hyvdksy 
tatd or Jollemme hyvdksy tdtd, though Jos emme hyvdksy tatd is possible. 
too. 


Words for “if” 


The words jos and mikadli are normally synonyms. In old usage, mikdli 
means in principle “to the extent/amount that...”. In practice, it is 
mostly used simply to mean “if”, perhaps for emphasis (since it is 
longer than jos). The word pair sikdli mikdli is also used to mean “if”, 


but it should be regarded as informal style and used to emphasize 
conditionality. 

In English, the word “if” is also used for subordinate questions, as in 
“He asked if the train had arrived”. ) In Finnish, the kO suffix is used 
instead, e.g. Hdn kysyi, oliko juna tullut. The suffix is appended to the 
key word of the question. Although the word josko (or just jos) is often 
used instead, e.g. Hdn kysyi, josko juna oli tullut, such usage is 
substandard. 


Words for “and” 


The words ja and sekd have the same meaning, but ja is normal, 
whereas sekd is typically used as a “higher level” conjunction: A ja B 
sekd C ja D means that A and B are grouped together, and so are C and 
D. It is also used otherwise to avoid having the word ja repeated too 
often. However, sekd is often used instead of ja for no apparent reason, 
as a matter of personal style. 

The word ynnd is used the same way as sek, but it is rare. Except 
for some phrases like ynnd muuta (and so on), usually abbreviated ym., 
it is old-fashioned style. 


Words for “but” 


The difference between mutta and vaan is contextual: vaan is normally 
used after a negative statement, e.g. Hdn ei mennyt Turkuun, vaan 
Poriin “He did not travel to Turku, but to Pori”. Here, and usually, a 
vaan statement complements a preceding negative statement with 
information on what actually happens or with a suggestion of what 
should be done. Example of the latter: Ald ldhde vield, vaan istu hetki 
(Don’t leave yet but sit here for a moment). 

In contexts like “I have not eaten anything but an apple”, “but” 
corresponds to kuin in Finnish: En ole syOnyt muuta kuin omenan. 


Expressions for “both ... and” 
The usual expression for “both ... and” is sekd ... ettd, e.g. sekd tyOssd 
ettd kotona (both at work and at home). 

As an alternative to sekd ... ettd, the construct niin ... kuin can be 
used. The latter part of the expression normally has the kin suffix, so 
that the construct is really niin ... kuin ...kin. For example, instead of 
sekd kissat ettd koirat (both cats and dogs), we can say niin kissat kuin 
koiratkin, which might be translated as “cats as well as dogs”, but 
there is hardly much difference in tone. It is nowadays common to 
omit the kin suffix here, e.g. niin kissat kuin koirat, especially if the 
expression as a whole is long. 

The construct paitsi ... myds corresponds to “both ... and”, but with 


emphasis on the second part. E.g. Tdtd voi kdyttdd paitsi tyOssd myos 
kotona more or less takes the tydssd part for granted, so the sentence 
could be translated “This can be used not only at home but also at 
work.” 


The enclitic -kd conjunction 

The connective suffix kd is logically a conjunction meaning “and”. 
However, it is not a separate word but appended to a form of the 
negation verb, e.g. eikd (and not). It is normally used instead of ja or 
sekd when these would be followed by the negation verb. For example, 
instead of En tiedd ja en halua tietdd we normally say En tiedd enka 
halua tietad (I do not know and I do not want to know). 


Conjunctions corresponding to “or” 
As the list above shows, there are three conjunctions in Finnish 
corresponding to English “or”: 
* eli means “in other words” or “by another name”; an alternative, 
mostly colloquial form is elikkd 

* tai separates alternatives in statements or questions; alternative 

forms: tahi, which is dated, and taikka 

* vai is used in questions to separate mutually exclusive 

alternatives, implying that exactly one of them is to be selected; 

alternative form vaiko is sometimes used in speech for emphasis 
These distinctions often make sentences less ambiguous and easier to 
interpreter. Consider a question like “Did you meet Peter or Anna?” 
There are two possible interpretations, corresponding to the Finnish 
questions Tapasitko Peterin tai Annan? (expecting a yes or no answer) 
and Tapasitko Peterin vai Annan? (implying that one of them was met 
and expecting an answer that tells which one was met). 

A word of warning about eli: in spoken language, it is nowadays 
often used at the start of a sentence with no real meaning, just as an 
opening word (a bit like “well” in English). This can be rather 
confusing if you expect it to appear in the literary meaning. 


Inclusive and exclusive or 
The conjunction tai (or) is normally “inclusive or”. The question Onko 
sinulla kissa tai koira (Do you have a cat or a dog) includes the 
possibility of having both a cat and a dog. However, it is not 
uncommon to claim theoretically that tai is or should be exclusive and 
to use ja/tai for an inclusive or, imitating the English expression “and/ 
or”. Such usage has been regarded as substandard by language 
authorities, but this has changed to some extent. 

In some contexts, tai is usually understood as exclusive, though 


somewhat debatably. For example, the statement Voit saada kahvin tai 
jddtelod (You can have coffee or icecream) might be understood in two 
ways. The combined conjunction joko ... tai is normally exclusive, 
corresponding to English “either ... or”, so it can be used for clarity: 
Voit saada joko kahvin tai jadtelod excludes the possibility of having 
both. 

It is normal to ask Haluatko kahvia tai teeta? (Do you want coffee or 
tea?) Even though one is in practice expected to select either coffee or 
tea, we do not use vai here, since it would be somewhat impolite or 
pushy. It would take it for granted that either coffee or tea is to be 
selected. 


The conjunctions ettd and jotta 

In standard Finnish, ettd is used to start a subordinate clause much like 
“that” is used in English, e.g. Sanoin, ettd tulen huomenna (I said that I 
will come tomorrow). Unlike the English “that”, ettd cannot be just 
omitted in sentences like that. On the other hand, a statement starting 
with ettd can often be replaced by a clause equivalent, but this means 
a major change in the structure, e.g. Sanoin tulevani huomenna. 

The word ettd also appears as part of some two-word conjunctions, 
e.g. siten, ettd (so that). 

The conjunction jotta is used in standard Finnish in a rather specific 
meaning. Basically it indicates purpose, corresponding to “in order to” 
or “for the purpose of”, e.g. Aloin juosta, jotta ehtisin junaan (I started 
running in order to catch the train). Such a subclause can usually be 
replaced by an intentional clause equivalent, e.g. Aloin juosta ehtidkseni 
junaan. 

The word jotta is also used to indicate consequence, especially in 
some forms of spoken Finnish and in some writing styles. Example: 
Juoksin jotta syddén pamppaili (I ran so that it made my heart go 
pitapat). It is debatable whether such usage is standard Finnish. In any 
case, using niin, ettd instead of jotta would be safer here. 

I dialects, ettd and jotta are often used in manners that deviate from 
standard Finnish. In particular, it is common in many areas to use jotta 
generally instead of ettd, e.g. Sanoin, jotta tulen huomenna. 

Except for some special conditions, the conjunctions ettd and jotta 
are preceded by a comma. (This does not apply to the sekd... ettd 
construct.) 


The conjunctions kun and kuin 

The conjunction kun primarily expresses temporal relations, similarly 
to “when” in English, whereas kuin expresses comparison of some 
kind, often corresponding to “than” or “as” in English. In common 


spoken Finnish, this distinction is usually not made; kun or just ku is 
used for both. The rules of standard Finnish are somewhat artificial in 
this respect, and there are situations where it is not clear whether 
temporal relation or comparison is involved. This explains why native 
speakers often have problems in using kun and kuin correctly in 
writing. 
The word kuin corresponds to “as” when expressing similarity and 
to “than” when used with a comparative form. Examples: 
* Paikka ndytti tutulta kuin olisin kdynyt sielld usein. (The place looked 
familiar as if I had been there often.) 
* Talo oli pienempi kuin muistin. (The house was smaller than I 
remembered. ) 


Multi-word conjunctions with kuin 
The word kuin is often used together with another word or other 
words before it so that the two form functionally a single conjunction 
(but still written as a two words in standard spelling): 
* ennen kuin (before) 
ikddn kuin (as if) 
niin kauan kuin (as long as) 
niin kuin (as, like) 
niin pian kuin (as soon as) 
samoin kuin (the same way as) 
sikali kuin (to the the extent that; if) 
toisin kuin (unlike) 


Somewhat illogically, ennen kuin is interpreted as involving 
comparison, so it has kuin and not kun, but sitten kun (after) is 
interpreted as temporal, so it has kun. 


Difficulties in choosing between kuin and kun 

The distinction between kuin and kun is somewhat artificial. Oldest 
written Finnish uses kuin for both purposes, whereas spoken language 
has done the same with kun. In the 19th century, the current division 
was established, thought some changes have been made to the rules. 

It is not always clear whether comparison or time is involved, 
especially when combined conjunctions are used. Even native speakers 
often need to check language guides in such issues. The most common 
combined conjunctions and contexts are the following: 

* Interpreted primarily as comparison, hence with kuin: aivan kuin, 
eri/erilainen kuin, ikddn kuin, niin kuin, sama/samoin/samanlainen 
kuin, siind mdarin kuin. 

* Interpreted primarily as temporal, hence with kun: aina kun, heti 
kun, joka kerran ku, sen jdlkeen kun, siihen/siitd asti kun, siihen 


aikaan kun, silloin kun, silloin kun, silla aikaa kun, sitten kun. 
Varyingly comparison or temporal, so either kuin or kun can be 
used, depending on emphasis: samaan aikaan kun ~ kuin, samalla 
kun ~ kuin, sen aikaa kun ~ kuin, sikdli kuin ~ kun, sitd mukaa kuin 
~ kun. The first alternatives in this list (e.g. samaan aikaan kun) 
were earlier recommended, and they are still more common. 


Ambiguities 
Some words used as conjunctions have completely different use, too. 
In addition to the mixed use of ettd and jotta described above, the 
following words can be ambiguous: 

* kun may indicate causality or reasoning (“since, because”) in 
addition to its temporal meaning (“when”) 
silla can be the adessive form of the pronoun se, in addition to its 
use as conjunction 
vaan (but) is also the common spoken language version of vain 
(only) 
vaikka is also used as an adverb, meaning “for example” in some 
contexts, e.g. Ota vaikka tuo auto (Take that car for example), in 
addition to its use as a conjunction, e.g. Ostan tuon auton, vaikka 
se on kallis (Pll buy that car, even though it is expensive) 


175. Affective particles 


The concept 

Particles like “oh”, ”’wow”, “er”, and “oops” in English have great 
practical impact, but they are difficult to analyze and describe. 
Therefore they are usually described just briefly in grammars. 
Dictionaries may have more detailed explanations, but in language 
learning, these particles are learned almost exclusively by listening to 
how people speak. To some extent, they can be learned from written 
dialogs, too. 

These particles are described using many different terms like 
“interjections”, “discourse particles”, “pragmatic particles”, etc. This 
book uses the collective term “affective particles” to reflect their 
usage. They express feelings, attitudes, and affections of the speaker— 
relating to the content of a sentence, to something in reality outside 
the language, to the audience, or to the discussion context, such as a 
statement just made by someone else. This is the semantic definition of 
an affective particle. Syntactically, an affective particle appears 
outside sentence structures. They are not sentence constituents at all. 
They are separate signals intermixed with sentences, though they are 


often written as if they belonged to sentences, e.g. Ahaa, ymmarrdn 
(Oh, I see). 

An affective particle is usually short, typically one syllable only. It 
may have a physiological or phonetic motivation. For example, the 
English “oh” or the Finnish oi can be as stemming naturally from 
opening one’s mouth when surprised and then breathing out! 

Affective particles may also originate from normal words used in 
special ways. This applies in particular to curse words. 


Classification of affective particles 
One way to classify affective particles is how they are used with 
respect to sentences: 

+ Interjections are typically used alone and might be said to be at a 
more primitive level of communication than language. They are 
usually uttered more or less spontaneously. We can shout ”Oops!” 
or Oho!, instead of formulating a sentence or even a fragment of a 
sentence. Even though such an interjection may be immediately 
followed by a sentence, the interjection is independent. 

Initial particles are words that we use when we start talking, to 
clear our throat, to draw attention, or to get started. Thus, they 
appear before a sentence or a sequence of sentence. They hardly 
have any meaning; they just have a practical effect. In English, we 
can use e.g. “well”; in Finnish, tota noin is common. Often people 
use sentences or fragments of sentences instead, e.g. “I’d like to 
comment that...” or “Attention, please”. 

Retraction particles take back something that you just said, e.g. 
to correct a word or to formulate an entire sentence again. A 
common one in Finnish is eiku or the longer form ei kun. It is left to 
the listener to figure out what part is being taken back. 

Response particles express reactions to what someone else has 
just said. Interjections can be used in such roles. A dedicated 
response particle is “aha”, in Finnish ahaa or aha. It can signal 
different things depending on context, tone of voice, look on one’s 
face, etc. It may be used alone or as followed by a really verbal 
reaction. 

Fill words just fill gaps. They prevent you from losing the floor, so 
to say: they tell others that you keep talking even though you are 
not really saying anything for the moment. Initial particles are 
often used as fill words, too. Typical Finnish fill words are tota 
(shortened form of tuota), siis, and niinku (shortened form of niin 
kuin). It is almost impossible to speak naturally without any fill 
words. On the other hand, their overuse can be very annoying. 
Throw-in words express affections and can appear inside or at the 
start or beginning of a sentence. Although they are not part of 


sentence structure, their position within a sentence may matter, so 
they are syntactically not quite purely affective particles. Mostly 
they express attitudes that relate to the sentence or the discussion 
or something else as a whole. E.g. the words ihan totta (literally 
“quite true”) might be thrown in, to convince the listener, like 
“really” in English. Curse words can usually be characterized as 
throw-in words, with some specialties. In some forms of religious 
language, words like hallelujaa may appear as throw-in words. 


Interjections 

Interjections are typically spontaneous expressions of reactions, 
though they can be used consciously, too. The following table 
summarizes the use of some common interjections. 
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Initial particles 

Initial particles vary greatly by speaker and context. The particles tota 
and tota noin are rather colorless, whereas hei, moi, and kuule (literally 
“hear!”) are also greetings of a kind. The word anteeksi often has a 
similar role, in addition to or instead of its normal meaning “sorry, 
excuse me”. The word siis (literally “so, then, consequently”) is 
nowadays often used, even in informal writing, as in initial particle. 
This may irritate people who expect siis to express a conclusion. 

The word no is very common at the start of a sentence, though it 
usually does not work alone as in initial particle, rather in 
combinations like No hei. It is also frequently used during a dialog 
when starting one’s own contribution, rather than opening a dialog. It 
is particularly common at the start of an answer, as in the following 
start of a dialog: 

— No terve, mitd kuuluu? (Hi, how are you?) 

— No mitdpd tdssd. (Well, nothing special.) 

It is also possible to make non-verbal sounds, as if clearing one’s 


throat, or actually doing so. I written dialogs, this is often expressed as 
krohom or krhm. 


Retraction particles 

In addition to ei kun in different variants (eiku, ei ku), possibly 
followed by siis, there are not many words that work as retraction 
particles in Finnish. The word meinaan (a colloquial verb, “I mean”) or 
its more formal equivalent tarkoitan might be used. The word korjaan 
(I correct) is used in military service, and this is sometimes imitated, 
jocularly, in other contexts. 


Response particles 

Response particles normally have the role of letting another person 
keep talking without feeling that he is not being listened to. Some of 
them have nominally an affirmative role, more or less accepting what 
was said, but in practice they too typically mean at most “I’m 
listening”. They include aha or ahaa (may indicate some surprise), 
aivan, thanks totta (oh, really?), jaa, jep, joo, just, juu, mm, niin, okei, vai 
niin. 


Fill words 

Even fill words can be characterized as affective particles, even though 
they appear to have no content and no associated feelings. They 
express the speaker’s affection to his talking, the desire to avoid being 
interrupted and to give the impression of continuity. As mentioned, 
tota (or tota noin) and niinku (or sit niinku) are commonly used. The 
words sillai (colloquial form of silld lailla “that way”), tavallaan (in a 
way), and sellanen (like that) are also common, though they are not 
alwatys pure fill words: especially sellanen is normally used with 
syntactic restrictions, namely only where an adjective may appear, and 
with congruence. 

The words niin (so, that way) and siis (so, consequently) are also 
used as fill words. This may cause some confusion, since they might be 
taken as having some meaning. 

The word katox, a spoken form of katso*x, the imperative of katsoa 
(to look), is also a common fill word. It may be regarded as requesting 
for attention, but mostly it is about as empty as “you see” in English. It 
is typically used as in katox kux, where kux is a spoken form of kun, 
literally meaning “when”. So instead of starting a sentence simply Se 
on... (It is...), you could start with No siis kato ku se on... [no siis katok 
kus se on]. 

Especially young people often use vittu (literally “cunt”) as a fill 
word, rather than as a curse word. Somewhat similarly, common curse 
words are used by some people just as fill words, naturally often 
causing negative reactions. 


Throw-in words 

Throw-in words are similar to interjections but less spontaneous. They 
express feelings and other things that come into the speaker’s mind 
while talking. They are often difficult to distinguish from fill words— 
many words can be used for both purposes. However, a throw-in word 
has a purpose and asks to be noticed. 

Curse words mainly express feelings, though they are often taken as 
offensive. There is great variation by personality. It is widely 
considered as vulgar to use basic curse words like helvetti, perkele, and 
saatana, except perhaps to express strong feelings that others may find 
justified. Their modified variants, like helkutti, perhana, and saakeli are 
much less offensive. Many people have their favorite personal “curse 
words” that just express feelings like annoyance or disappointment, 
such as oi voi, voihan nend, voi harmi. 

As mentioned above, vittu is a common curse word, also used as a 
fill word, alone or e.g. in the combination voi vittu. It can also be used 
as part of sentence structure, in attribute position, in the genitive form 
vitun, as in Mikd vitun auto? (possibly expressing just surprise, but 
often as a nondescript negative attribute). 

A large number of curse words are described in the book Suuri 
kirosanakirja. 

See notes on the social acceptability of curse words in section 
“Forbidden” words. 


Word-like suffixes 


176. The nature of word-like suffixes 


Finnish has suffixes that may appear at the very end of a word and 
that correspond to words in their meaning. This means that they have 
separate meanings instead of just modifying the meaning of the word 
they have been attached to. These suffixes are therefore called word- 
like suffixes in this book. In linguistics, you may instead find terms 
like enclitic particle or just clitic. 

For some use of word-like suffixes, we can even name a word that 
they correspond to. The word eikd, with the suffix kd, corresponds to 
ja ei, and sekin, with the suffix kin, corresponds to se myds. However, 
the most word-like suffixes do not have such counterparts. 

Word-like suffixes are pronounced as part of the word they are 
attached to. This means that the suffix is always unstressed. There is 
limited interaction between the forms of the suffix and the word: 


The suffix adapts to vowel harmony, e.g. kAAn appended to kala 
yields kalakaan, but appended to kyld it yields kylakdan. 

The suffix is comparable to a separate word or a part of a closed 
compound in the sense of triggering boundary gemination when 
applicable; e.g. tulekin is pronounced [tulekkin]. 

Assimilation rules apply the same way as inside a word, e.g. tulenpa 
is pronounced [tulempa]. 

The suffix mostly does not affect secondary stress. This means that 
stressing rules apply to the word before the suffix. For example, the 
word tulivatko has no secondary stress, even though a four-syllable 
word normally has secondary stress on the third syllable. In a 
longer word like tulivatkohan, with two word-like suffixes, 
secondary stress may appear: tulivatkohan. 


Except for kin and kAAn, which can be appended to almost any word 
in a sentence, the word-like suffixes are usually appended only to the 
first member of a sentence. This means typically the first word, but the 
first member can also consist of a noun and its attribute(s), e.g. Hyvd 
tuloshan se on (Well, it’s a good result), where the first member is the 
predicative hyvd tulos (good result). 

A word-like suffix cannot normally be appended to the first part of 
a compound word, only at the end of the entire word. However, kin or 
kAAn can alternatively be appended to a first part that is in the 
genitive, when the second part is a derived adjective with the suffix 
inen. For example, kin can be appended to toisenlainen in two ways: 
toisenlainenkin ~ toisenkinlainen. The same applies to compound 
adverbs with pdin as the second part, e.g. eteenpdin: eteenpdinkin ~ 
eteenkinpdin. 

There can be several word-like suffixes in a word, as in olet|ko|han, 
but usually at most two. Larger clusters of such suffixes are used in 
contrived examples of the purported complexity of Finnish. 


177. The suffixes kin and kAAn 


Using kin to mean “also” 
The suffix kin is often used for the same purposes as “also” and “too” 
are used in English. The word mindkin means “I, too” and could mostly 
be replaced by the words mind myos, but the suffix is a more normal 
expression in many contexts, especially when relating to the subject of 
a sentence. 

For example, we can say Kdvin Helsingissdkin or Kdvin myos 
Helsingissd, “I visited Helsinki, too”, with hardly any difference in 
meaning. But to express “I, too, visited Helsinki”, the natural way is 


Mindkin kavin Helsingissd, though Myos mind kdvin Helsingissd would be 
possible, too. 

When used in such a meaning, kin is often more accurate than myos, 
since kin is attached to a specific word. Compare: Kavin kesalla 
Tukholmassakin (I visited Stockholm, too, in summer) vs. Kdvin 
kesdllakin Tukholmassa (I visited Stockholm in summer, too). 


Using kin as a tone particle 

When kin is attached to an attribute, it can mean “also”. For example, 
Han myi uudenkin autonsa means “He sold his new car, too” (implying 
that he sold at least one other car too). However, in some contexts it 
has a completely different meaning. For example, the question Ostitko 
kalliinkin auton? does not normally mean “Did you buy an expensive 
car, too?” but rather asks whether the car bought is expensive or how 
much it cost. In such contexts, kin can be characterized as a tone 
particle (see the description of the hAn suffix) instead of meaning 
“also”. 

When attached to a verb, kin sometimes means “also”, as in Kirjoitin 
ja soitinkin asiasta (I wrote about the matter, and phoned too). More 
often, it is a tone particle that expresses many different attitudes and 
feelings, like the hAn suffix, but it is not interchangeable with it. 
Examples: 

* Pyysin hdntd hoitamaan asian, ja han hoitikin sen nopeasti. (I asked 
him to take care of the matter, and he did it fast.) Here the 
meaning of kin is close to “also”, but it could also be described as 
expressing that an expected or desired thing happened. 

Pyysin hantd hoitamaan asian, mutta hoidankin sen itse. (I asked him 
to take care of the matter, but I will instead do it myself.) The 
word mutta indicates a turn, and the suffix kin somewhat softens it. 
Eiko se ollutkin helppoa? (Wasn’t it easy, really?) A question like this 
expects an affirmative answer, much like “It was easy, wasn’t it”, 
but most importantly it expects some answer, at least a nod or Joo 
(Yeah). The same thing could be expressed using the hAn suffix in a 
different statement: Sehdn oli helppoa, eik6 vain? 

Sieltd Pekka tuleekin. (Oh, there’s Pekka coming.) Here kin has no 
particular role, but it connects the sentence with something that 
has just been discussed, like Pekka being late. The sentence could 
be used without the suffix, but then it might sound abrupt. 
Alternatively, we could use hAn, but on another word: Sieltdhdn 
Pekka tulee. 


The negative-context kAAn 


The suffix kaan, kddn is used in a sentence containing the negation 


verb, and it often corresponds to “either”, so that en mindkddn tiedd 
means “I don’t know either”. We can say that the suffix kAAn is the 
negative-context counterpart of kin. This applies even when kin does 
not mean simply “also”. For example, just like Hdn onkin jo tullut (Oh, 
he has come already) uses kin as a tone particle, the negative 
statement Hdn ei olekaan vield tullut (Oh, he has not come yet) uses 
kaan similarly. 

The context need not be negative in form. In particular, kAAn is 
used in doubtful questions, possibly expecting a negative answer. For 
example, Kannattaako minun tulla? is a neutral question, “Is it worth 
my while to come?”, whereas Kannattaako minun tullakaan? expresses 
serious doubt about the matter; in English, we might add the word 
“really” to the question. 

The suffix kAAn is often appended to the word silti (still, yet), with 
no particular effect on meaning or style, but siltikddn is used especially 
when the sentence contains a negation. 


Words and phrases with kin 
There are many words and sayings that contain the kin suffix as an 
integral part, without the meaning described above. For example, the 
word kuitenkin means “however” or “yet”, and the suffix is really part 
of the word; kuiten does not exist as word. Yet, in a negative context, 
its kin is changed to kaan. For example, Kuitenkin huomenna sataa 
means “Yet it will rain tomorrow”, whereas the negative “Yet it will 
not rain tomorrow” is formulated as Kuitenkaan huomenna ei sada. 
Similarly, kumpikin heistd (both of them) has the negative 
counterpart ei kumpikaan heistd (neither of them). 
The negative pronouns mikddn and kukaan ave the kAAn suffix 
appended directly to the old pronoun stems ku and mi. 


178. The connective suffix ka 


Conjunction attached to negation verb 

The suffix kd can be classified as a conjunction. It may be attached to 
forms of the negation verb (en, et, ei etc.), and it connects expressions 
the same way as the word ja “and”. For example, the sentence Ei sada 
eikd tuule is like Ei sada, ja ei tuule “It is not raining, and there is no 
wind”, except that the latter is not normal Finnish. 

In standard Finnish, the negation verb is in a form required by the 
subject, e.g. Te ette syOneet ettekd juoneet (You did not eat or drink). 
However, it is not uncommon to use eikd as uninflected, e.g. He eivdt 
syOneet eikd juoneet. 


It is more or less automatic to use the suffix kd rather than the word 
ja when ja would start a clause that contains the negation verb. This 
applies to all forms of the negation verb, including imperative forms. 
Thus, normally enkd is used instead of ja en, and dldkd is used instead 
of ja ald. 

The use of the suffix kd instead of the word ja is normal even when 
there would be a subject between ja and the negation verb. This 
causes a change of the word order. For example, instead of ja me emme 
tiedd we say emmekd me tiedd, putting the subject after the negation 
verb. 

The suffix kd can also be used to connect nouns in a negative 
context. The sentence En halua kahvia enkd teeta means “I don’t want 
coffee or tea” or, expressed more clearly, “I don’t want coffee and I 
don’t want tea”. The sentence can be regarded as a shortened form of 
En halua kahvia enka halua teetd. 


Special use of -kd to refute an alternative 

The -kd conjunction can be used after a positive sentence to clarify it 
by refuting an alternative that might otherwise seem possible. For 
example, the statement Asun Espoossa enkd Helsingissd (I live in Espoo 
and not in Helsinki) is meaningful in a context where someone has 
shown to believe or suspect that I live in Helsinki. Using ja en instead 
of enkd would hardly be possible here. 


Arguing -ka 

The suffix -kd can be used at the start of a sentence when strongly 
opposing something that has been said or suggested. For example, 
when told to write something, one could say Enkd kirjoita! or Enka 
kylld kirjoita! 


Exceptional ja instead of -kd 

An expression containing ja can appear in a negative context, when it 
expresses close connection. For example, Se ei haittaa opetusta ja 
tutkimusta is possible, when opetus ja tutkimus (education and research) 
is treated as one concept. Sometimes ja connects synonyms, and one 
could say Se ei tunnu ja kuulosta hyvaltd, since tuntuu ja kuulostaa 
(literally “feels and sounds”) is a phrase used to mean “seems”. 
However, such usage might be regarded as incorrect, and Se ei tunnu 
eikd kuulosta hyvdltd might thus be safer. 


The “combined conjuction” ei ... eikd ... 
The word pair ei ... eikd (and en ... enkd etc.), meaning “neither ... 
nor”, is often presented as a combined conjunction. However, only the 


kd suffix is a conjunction here. 

In expressions like Ei Paavo eikd Pekka tiedd sitd (Neither Paavo nor 
Pekka knows it), standard Finnish rules require that that the negation 
verb appears twice. However, it is not uncommon to omit the first 
negation verb at the start of a sentence: Paavo eikd Pekka tiedd sitd. 
This can be confusing, since there is the expression type Paavo, eikd 
Pekka, tietdd sen (Paavo, not Pekka, knows it). Such a tendency is 
especially strong in sentences like Kukaan eikd mikddn toimi tdssd 
maailmassa yksin (Nobody and nothing works alone in this world), 
since the pronouns kukaan and mikddn are always used in negative 
contexts and could be seen as carrying a negation; yet, standard 
Finnish says Ei kukaan eikd mikddn toimi... 


The kA suffix of pronouns 

Some grammars describe this suffix as kA, but all forms of the 
negation verb require a front vowel, i.e. the suffix is kd. However, 
some pronouns can be interpreted as having a ka suffix, which may 
have a softening effect, e.g. milloinka instead of milloin (when). Such a 
suffix has little in common with the connective suffix kd, and it is best 
analyzed as just variation in the forms of some pronouns. 


179. The arguing or emphasizing pA 


The suffix pa, pd is often used when answering back or even arguing. 
For example, if someone says Tdmd ei ole kallis (This is not expensive) 
and you wish to claim that it indeed is, a natural formulation is Onpa 
or Onpas. It could be used alone or as part of a longer sentence, such 
as Onpas se. 

However, the suffix pA has many other uses, too, and they are 
difficult to describe. We can use Onpa se kallis as a standalone 
expression, without arguing, just stating “Oh, it is expensive”. This 
may express surprise or just emphasize the observation. This suffix is a 
tone particle like hAn, which is described in the next section, but their 
usages differ. Generally, pA argues or emphasizes, hAn states. 

However, pA may be used as a rather neutral suffix, too, just to 
make a statement in a more natural way. A statement like Se on kallis 
could be used as an answer or comment to something, but if you are 
just saying something without relating it to something said earlier, you 
typically need some opening phrase. In Finnish, word-like suffixes may 
have the role of an opening phrase. 

The pA suffix is often used to “soften” an imperative. For example, 
the sentence Avaa ikkuna (Open the window) would be impolite in 
most contexts; Avaapa ikkuna is much more acceptable. 

In speech, the pA suffix is often followed by the softening suffix s, 


e.g. avaapas. 


180. The multiple-use suffix hAn 


The suffix han, hdn is a tone particle, which means that it expresses 
things like feelings, attitudes, and aspects—things that might also be 
expressed with tone of voice. It can express finer nuances, or it may 
change the tone of a sentence completely. 

This suffix is difficult to describe; its use is best learned by listening 
to how people use it. However, some general notes can be made: 
Very often hAn expresses that the content of the sentence is more 
or less known to the reader or listener. It may help to avoid the 
impression of stating the obvious. If I say Helsinkihdn on Suomen 
pddkaupunki, it sounds like I am just mentioning this as something 
known and as a starting point for some other statement, rather 
than for giving new information. In English, we might instead start 
a sentence with “Well,...” or “You know,...”.” 

The hAn suffix is also used to present instructions and requests, 
more or less implying that they will be obeyed, e.g. Odotathan 
vuoroasi tdssd (Please wait for your turn here). This is intended to 
sound polite, but it is not always taken that way. 

The hAn suffix may also have a concessive meaning, as in Onhan se 
kallis, mutta hyvd (it is true that it is expensive, but [it is] good). 

In questions, hAn asks for confirmation, e.g. Viehdn tdmd tie 
Tampereelle? (This road leads to Tampere, right?) In such a 
question, hAn replaces the normal interrogative suffix kO, creating 
a question that expects a positive answer. 

Although hAn is usually not used for emphasis, it may express 
assurance, e.g. Rakastanhan mind sinua (I do love you). 

In questions and requests, hAn generally has a softening effect in 
some sense. In a request, as in Avaahan tuo ikkuna, it may convey 
the idea that a positive action is expected, maybe even taken for 
granted. In questions, as in Onkohan tdmd paikka vapaa? (Is this 
seat free?), there is no such effect; rather, hAn may make the 
question sound less intrusive, or it may be taken just as a “starter”, 
much like “I wonder if...” in English. 

The hAn suffix can be attached to the first member of a clause only, 
except in poetry. The first member is not necessarily the first word; it 
can be a combination of words, in which case it is appended to the last 
one of them. Example: Tdmd uusi tietohan on hyvin yllattdvd (This new 
information is very surprising). 


181. The softening suffix s 


The form Onpas mentioned above contains both the pa suffix and the s 
suffix, and the latter might be used to soften the statement. Originally, 
the s suffix is a shortened form of the personal pronoun sind (you), or 
rather its colloquial form sd. This origin can still be seen in requests 
like Tules tanne, which might be seen as based on Tule sd tdnne. In fact, 
the s suffix or the pa suffix or their combination pas might often be 
regarded as more or less obligatory for normal politeness, somewhat 
like “please” is used in English. A mere Tule tdnne might sound like a 
direct order. 


182. The interrogative suffix kO 


Marking a yes/no question 

In any question that expects a yes or no answer, the focus word is 
marked with the kO suffix. The focus word is the one that the question 
is about. When the focus word is the predicate, the question is 
whether the statement is true or not. Otherwise, the statement is 
otherwise expected to be true, but the question is whether it is true 
even when the focus word is present. 

For example, a question that starts with “Do you know...” in 
English starts with Tieddtko,... in Finnish. Here tieddt means “you 
know”, and it is turned to the focus word of a question by adding the 
ko suffix. Thus, when the kO suffix is appended to the predicate of a 
statement, it turns it to a question “Is it true that...?”. 

When the kO suffix is appended to a word other than the predicate, 
the statement turns to question of the type “Is/was it ... that ...?”. Let 
us take the simple statement Liisa osti auton and form different 
questions by appending the suffix to different words: Liisako osti auton? 
(Was it Liisa who bought a car?), Ostiko Liisa auton? (Did Liisa buy a 
car?), and Autonko Liisa osti? (Was it a car that Liisa bought?). For 
example, Autonko Liisa osti? more or less implies that Liisa bought 
something, and it just asks whether it was a car. 

Normally the focus word appears first in a clause, or at least in the 
first member of a clause. Although it is really the suffix and not the 
order that matters, here other orders would mostly sound odd, or 
maybe sometimes poetic. However, small conjunction-like words like 
siis (so, well) may appear before the member that has the interrogative 
suffix. 


Answering yes/no questions 
The idiomatic way to answer a yes/no question affirmatively in 
Finnish is to use the focus word, with the kO suffix removed. For 


example, the affirmative answer to the question like Ostiko Liisa auton? 
is Osti. This is described in detail in Asking and answering questions. 


Additional suffixes 

The kO suffix is often followed by the hAn suffix, as in Ostikohan Liisa 
auton? This is common in speech, to avoid asking a question too 
abruptly. The hAn suffix in this context somewhat corresponds to the 
English phrase “I wonder if...”. 

Alternatively, the kO suffix may be followed by the s suffix. This is 
common when asking in 2nd person singular, e.g. Ostitkos sind auton? 
(Did you buy a car), but it may be used otherwise, too. Often such a 
question more or less expects the answer to be affirmative and thus 
asks confirmation for something that has been heard. 


Colloquial form ks 

In colloquial language, ks is often used instead of ko or kd, e.g. ostiks 
instead of ostiko. Originally, ks is a shortened form of kos or kés, which 
combines two word-like prefixes, and forms like ostikos are also still in 
use. 

When the ks suffix is appended to a 2nd person singular verb form, 
the personal suffix t is omitted. This means that e.g. ostiks corresponds 
to both ostitko and ostiko. 

On the other hand, such forms often combine with the personal 
pronoun sd (= sind) after it, so instead of standard Finnish ostitko (or 
ostitko sind), one says ostiksd. 


Subordinate questions 

A subordinate question (also called indirect question) is a question 
that is not actually being aske; instead, the main clause says something 
about the question. For example, “I don’t know what to do” contains 
the subordinate question “what to do”. In Finnish, we would say En 
tiedd, mitd tehdd. The subordinate question is the same as the 
corresponding real (direct) question, just written as a subordinate 
clause and without a question mark. It is always separated with a 
comma from the rest of the sentence. 

However, for yes/no questions, the situation is different. If a real 
question like “Will it rain tomorrow?” is turned to a subordinate 
question, English changes the structure: “I don’t know whether it will 
rain tomorrow” or “I don’t know if it will rain tomorrow”. Finnish 
does not change the structure. The real question would be Sataako 
huomenna? and the subordinate question is identical: En tiedd, sataako 
huomenna. 

When the interrogative suffix kO appears in a subordinate question, 


it cannot have the hAn or s suffix appended to it. It is normal to ask 
Sataakohan huomenna?, but it would be ungrammatical to say En tiedd, 
sataakohan huomenna. 


Mixed question structure 

Although Finnish mostly keeps yes/no questions as structurally 
different from other questions (see section Asking and answering 
questions), they can be mixed in spoken language, especially in some 
areas. A question like Oletko mihin aikaan tulossa? starts like a yes/no 
question, but it also contains the interrogative pronoun mihin (illative 
of mikd “what”), and it means the same as standard Finnish Mihin 
aikaan olet tulossa? (At what time are you coming?). 


Sentence structure 


183. The “free” word order 


Word order is often said to be “free” in Finnish. The truth is that one 
can often change word order without changing the basic meaning of 
the sentence, but the emphasis or side meaning or style typically 
changes. This applies primarily to the order of the basic constituents of 
a sentence: subject, predicate, and object. 

Let us consider an example: the English sentence “Pete loves Anna” 
and its Finnish equivalent Pete rakastaa Annaa, where the case suffix a 
in Annaa indicates the grammatical object, no matter what the word 
order is. We could put the words of this sentence into any order, still 
speaking about Pete loving Anna, but with different purposes and 
different tones: 

* Pete rakastaa Annaa. This is the normal word order, the same as in 

English. 

* Annaa Pete rakastaa. This emphasizes the word Annaa: the object 

of Pete’s love is Anna, not someone else. 

* Rakastaa Pete Annaa. This emphasizes the word rakastaa, and such 
a sentence might used as a response to some doubt about Pete’s 
love; so one might say it corresponds to “Pete does love Anna”. 

* Pete Annaa rakastaa. This word order might be used, in 
conjunction with special stress on Pete in pronunciation, to 
emphasize that it is Pete and not someone else who loves Anna. 

* Annaa rakastaa Pete. This might be used in a context where we 
mention some people and tell about each of them who loves them. 

So this roughly corresponds to the English sentence “Anna is loved 


by Pete”. 
* Rakastaa Annaa Pete. This does not sound like a normal sentence, 
but it is understandable. 


Adverbials, expressing mode, time, and other circumstances, can be 
placed in different places in a sentence, as in English. In Finnish, we 
can say Eilen kadvin hdnen luonaan or Kdvin hdnen luonaan eilen, just as 
we can say “Yesterday I visited him” or “I visited him yesterday”. In 
Finnish we can even place the time adverbial eilen (yesterday) right 
after the predicate: Kdvin eilen hdnen luonaan, whereas “I visited 
yesterday him” would not be acceptable in English. So in this context, 
Finnish has more free word order. This does not mean that the order is 
irrelevant; it can express emphasis or tone, or it may be stylistic. 

The attributes of a word usually precede it, in Finnish as well as in 
English. We say sinun punainen tukkasi, using the same order as in 
English “your red hair”. In Finnish, other orders are possible, but 
poetic. It would be even more poetic, or just strange, to split phrases 
e.g. by writing Sinun muistan tukkasi nyt punaisen instead of the normal 
Muistan nyt sinun punaisen tukkasi (I remember now your red hair). 

In a sequence of attributes, the longest is usually placed last, 
especially in established phrases. This explains why the French motto 
“Liberté, égalité, fraternité” is expressed in Finnish with the last two 
words in the opposite order: Vapaus, veljeys, tasa-arvoisuus. 


184. The normal order subject -— verb - 
object 


Finnish has the same basic word order as English, the SVO order: 
subject, verb, object, for example Poikani sai kalan, “My son caught a 
fish”. It is the normal, neutral order that does not emphasize any of 
the words. 

If another order is used, for some reason, the case suffixes usually 
distinguish between the subject and the object. For example, in the 
statement Matin voitti Pekka, the word Matin is in the genitive and 
Pekka is in the nominative, so Pekka is the subject and Matin is the 
object, i.e. the statement means “Matti was beaten by Pekka”. The use 
of this word order instead of the normal Pekka voitti Matin would be 
caused by desire to make Matti, who lost, the theme of the sentence. 

However, case forms do not always indicate the subject and the 
object unambiguously. In particular, if both the subject and the object 
are in plural and a “total” object is used, they are in the same 
grammatical form. For example, the sentence Assdt voittivat Jokerit 
(Assat beat Jokerit) is grammatically ambiguous, since both the 
subject and the object (which are plurals of nouns used as sports team 


names, “Aces” and “Jokers”) are in nominative plural. In such 
situations, the normal word order is used as a guideline to decide that 
the subject comes first. 


185. Presence clauses 


Simple presence clauses 

A presence clause in the narrow sense says that there is something or 
someone present somewhere, e.g. Puutarhassa on kettuja (There are 
foxes in the garden). It normally corresponds to a “There is...” or 
“There are...” clause in English. The following features are 
characteristic of presence clauses in Finnish: 

The clause usually starts with an adverbial that describes the 
context, typically a place. 

The predicate, often on, precedes the subject, deviating from the 
normal SVO order. 

The predicate is always in singular, even when subject is in plural, 
as in the example. 

There are special rules for the cases of the subject. In the example, 
the subject kettuja is in partitive plural. 

Compare the example with the clause Ketut ovat puutarhassa (The foxes 
are in the garden). It refers to some foxes that have been mentioned 
previously, and it says something about their current location. In 
contrast, the presence clause postulates just the existence of a garden 
and says that there is something there, namely some foxes. 

When the subject is in singular, only the word order distinguishes a 
presence clause from a normal descriptive clause. For example, 
Puutarhassa on kettu (There is a fox in the garden) is very different 
from Kettu on puutarhassa (The fox is in the garden), which is a 
statement about a specific fox that has been mentioned. 

Presence clauses are usually called “existential” in Finnish 
grammars. This is somewhat misleading, since such clauses are not 
about existence as such—e.g. not about the existence of foxes but 
about some foxes being in the garden. Therefore we will use the term 
“presence clause” in this book. It refers to a clause that says that some 
(unspecified) individuals from some set are present in some situation. 


Presence clauses expressing actions 

The simplest presence clauses have the predicate on (is), but clauses 
that also describe what the subject is doing may be classified as 
presence clauses. For example, Puistossa leikkii lapsia. means “There 
are children playing in the park”. It means the same as Puistossa on 


lapsia leikkimdssd, though the tone can be slightly different. 

In such clauses, the predicate is usually simple, like leikkid (to play) 
or istuskella (to sit around). If the action is expressed in a more 
complicated manner, such as pelata jalkapalloa (to play football), the 
Ill infinitive (mA infinitive) is normally used: Puistossa on lapsia 
pelaamassa jalkapalloa (There are children playing football in the 
park). 


Negations of presence clauses 

A simple negation of presence is similar to a simple presence clause, 
just with the predicate negated the usual way, e.g. Puutarhassa ei ole 
kettuja. When the subject is in singular, there is an additional 
difference: it is in the nominative in a positive clause, in the partitive 
in a negative clause, e.g. Puutarhassa on kettu but Puutarhassa ei ole 
kettua. 


Coming to presence 

Clauses indicating that something becomes present somewhere have 
the same properties as presence clauses. Examples: Keittidon tuli hiiri (A 
mouse came into the kitchen), Keittidstd l6ytyi hiiri (A mouse was 
found in the kitchen), and Tdstd aiheutui ongelmia (This caused 
problems; more literally: of this, problems were caused). 


Absence clauses 

Clauses that behave grammatically like presence clauses can be used 
to express lack of absence or removal. For example, Keittidstd puuttuu 
tiskikone (The kitchen lacks a dishwasher) expresses absence stronger 
than the simple negation of a presence clause, Keittidssd ei ole 
tiskikonetta (There is no dishwasher in the kitchen). An absence clause 
may also describe the action of removal, e.g. Keittidstd juoksi ulos hiiri 
(A mouse ran out of the kitchen). 


Quantifying presence clauses 

Although the subject of a presence clause is essentially indefinite, it 
can specify the number of beings that are present, e.g. Puutarhassa on 
kaksi kettua (There are two foxes in the garden). Here the subject 
proper is the numeral kaksi, in the nominative, and the associated 
noun is in the partitive according to general rules for numeral 
expressions. 

A clause like Kettuja on kaksi (The number of foxes is two) can be 
classified as a presence clause, too. Here the numeral kaksi is 
grammatically the subject, so the clause has VS order (verb before 
subject); the word kettuja is a predicative. 


186. Expressions requiring a non-SVO 
order 


The following clause types have an order other than SVO order as 
their basic order, namely a VS order (a verb and a subject, normally 
preceded by a predicative or an adverbial): 

+ Presence clauses, as described in the preceding section, e.g. 
Keittidssd on hiiri (There is a mouse in the kitchen). These clauses 
lack an object, and they have VS order. 

Possessive clauses, corresponding to English clauses with the verb 
“to have”. They are similar to presence clauses but also indicate, 
with the adessive form (IIA suffix) a person or being that 
“possesses” the object, e.g. Minulla on hiiri (I have a mouse). 
Though minulla in such a statement is often called “logical subject”, 
it is grammatically an adverbial. 

Possessive clauses containing a noun in the inessive (ssA suffix). 
These clauses do not normally express casual possession but an 
inherent relationship of having something as a part, e.g. 
Makkarassa on kaksi pddtd (A sausage has two ends). These can be 
characterized as indicating “permanent presence”. 

When answering a yes/no question that has the predicate as the 
focus word, with the interrogative kO question, an idiomatic 
answer starts with the predicate. Thus, if the subject is also 
included, the word order is reversed. Example: Tuliko kirjeeni perille 
ajoissa? — Tuli se. (Did my letter arrive in time? Yes it did.) Here the 
answer could consist of the predicate tuli (came) alone; but if a 
subject, here se (it) is included, it is normally placed after the 
predicate. However, if the answer starts with kylld (yes), normal 
order is used, e.g. Kylld se tuli. 


187. Deviations from normal order for 
emphasis 


There are two main reasons for using a word order other than normal 
in Finnish: putting the verb or the object first emphasizes it, and 
putting the subject or the verb last indicates it as something new to 
the reader or the listener. 

For example, Sai poikani kalan emphasizes the predicate. This is 
typically used to answer back when some doubt has been presented. 
Thus, the sentence repeats something that was said earlier, but in an 
arguing manner. The first word may be additionally emphasized with 
the pA suffix: Saipa poikani kalan. Here the pA suffix also makes the 
sentence arguing against an expressed opinion, not just against 


assumed doubt. 

Word-like suffixes like pA have varying usage and need to be 
interpreted in context. When appended to a predicate that precedes 
the subject, they can express “argumentative emphasis” as described 
above. More often, however, they have an special role in making the 
start of a sentence smoother, somewhat like a sentence start like “You 
know,” does in English. It would sound abrupt to say Sattui aamulla 
hassu juttu (A funny thing happened in the morning; literally 
“Happened in morning funny thing”), but a pA suffix makes it normal: 
Sattuipa aamulla hassu juttu. If the word sattuipa is pronounced 
emphatically, the sentence would be arguing; normal pronunciation 
makes the sentence a normal statement. 

The emphasis expressed by word order is generally not just stress 
emphasis. For example, Kalan poikani sai does not simply make kalan 
more important; it also carries implications. This sentence implies that 
my son caught something and clarifies what he got—for example, a 
fish, not a boot. In English, we might say “It was a fish that my son 
caught”. 

Putting the unknown part last typically relates to situations where 
other parts of the stament have already been presented. For example, 
when you show a fish to someone and perhaps make comments on it, 
you might add Kalan sai poikani. Here the fish is assumed to be known, 
and it was apparently caught by someone, so the new information is 
who caught it. In English we would need to say something like “This 
fish was caught by my son.” 


188. The “sveticistic” inverted order 


In the old times, it was common to put the subject after the predicate 
in a sentence that starts with an adverbial, an object, or a subclause. 
For example, the Bible translation from the 1930s starts with Alussa loi 
Jumala taivaan ja maan (In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth); the current one, from 1992, starts with Alussa Jumala loi 
taivaan ja maan. 

The inverted order—predicate before subject—was an imitation of 
the grammar of Swedish and German. In the 20th century, it was 
declared as sveticistic (i.e., being influenced by the Swedish language) 
in language guides and in teaching. It became rare, but this 
purification of the language got partly overboard. Many people started 
to think that an inverted word order is always wrong, or almost 
always. 

However, there are many situations where an inverted order is 
better or at least acceptable. It is normal to use inverted order when 
the subject refers to something that has not been mentioned before. 


For example, Tdmdn talon rakensi Jussi (This house was built by Jussi) 
would change its meaning if the order were different: Tadmdn talon 
Jussi rakensi would mean “This is the house that Jussi built”. The 
inverted word order Sodan takia joutuivat miljoonat ihmiset jattamddn 
kotinsa (Due to the war, millions of people had to leave their homes) is 
also normal, even though it is nowadays often avoided and direct 
order is used due to the influence of English. 

Inverted word order can also be used for reasons of rhythm and 
style. In particular, if the predicate is short, e.g. just on (is), and the 
subject is long, inverted order can make the sentence essentially easier 
to read and understand. The following example is from the language 
guide Uusi kieliopas: the direct order in the main clause in Jos lakiesitys 
hyvaksytddn, uusitun jdrjestelmdn mukaiset korotetut taksat voidaan ottaa 
heti kdytt6on makes the sentence more difficult to reader than the 
inverted order in Jos lakiesitys hyvdksytddn, voidaan uusitun jdrjestelmdn 
mukaiset korotetut taksat ottaa heti kdytto6n (If the bill will be 
approved, the increased fares of the renewed system can be taken into 
use immediately). When the subclause starts with the predicate 
voidaan, the structure of the subclause can be understood earlier. 

When inverted word order is used and the predicate contains an 
auxiliary verb, only that verb is placed before the subject. Example: 
Tdnddn on korkein oikeus antanut asiasta tuomion (Today the Supreme 
Court has given a verdict on the matter). The predicate is the perfect 
tense form on antanut (has given), but only the auxiliary verb on is 
placed before the subject korkein oikeus. 


189. Order of adverbials 


Order of adverbials in a clause 

The mutual order of adverbials is largely a matter of style and 
emphasis. The same applies to the position of adverbials with respect 
to the predicate. The basic neutral order puts adverbials after the 
predicate, e.g. Tapasin hdnet eilen Helsingissd (I met him yesterday in 
Helsinki). 


Order of adverbials related to infinitives and 


participles 

Infinitive and participle forms of verbs can have adverbials. For 
example, the expression tapaamani mies (the man that I met) contains 
the passive participle tapaamani, and adverbials can be attached to it: 
eilen tapaamani mies (the man that I met yesterday), eilen Helsingissa 
tapaamani mies (the man that I met yesterday in Helsinki). That way, a 


participle can be expanded to a complicated clause equivalent. In such 
constructs, the adverbials precede the verb form. It would be incorrect 
to write e.g. tapaamani eilen mies. 

For example, the words of the sentence Sain tdnddn kirjeen (1 got a 
letter today) can, in principle, be put in any order. In contrast, the 
clause equivalent tanddn saamani kirje (a/the letter that I got today) 
must have this order, though in poetic style, the expression kirje, eilen 
saamani might be possible. 

For infinitives, the rules are different. The adverbials normally 
follow the infinitive. For example, Villen tapaaminen eilen Helsingissa 
(meeting Ville yesterday in Helsinki) is normal, and it is not even 
possible to put the adverbials before the infinitive without added 
words, as in eilen Helsingissd tapahtunut Villen tapaaminen. Constructs 
like these often become clumsy, and subclauses are generally favored 
instead, especially in speech, e.g. se, ettd tapasin Villen eilen Helsingissd 
(that I met Ville yesterday in Helsinki). 

There are additional examples in subsection Word order in clause 
equivalents. 


190. Order of attributes 


Attributes that relate to a noun precede it, e.g. punainen auto (a/the 
red car). However, in poetry, the opposite order is rather common. 
Other exceptions include epithets of monarchs, e.g. Kaarle Suuri 
(Charlemagne), Iivana Julma (Ivan the Terrible). 

The mutual order of attributes is normally as shown in the 
following table. 


ees 


Thus, the order mostly corresponds to the one used in English, except 
that English normally uses a trailing “of” expression rather than a 
genitive attribute. Thus, ndmd Paavon kolme kaunista sisarta would be 
translated as “these three beautiful sisters of Paavo”. 


191. Marking the object 


Need for object marking 
The ability to reorder the words of a sentence requires some marking 
of some members of a sentence. In the English sentence “Anna loves 


Pete”, the word order is essential; the sentence “Pete loves Anna” 
would have a different meaning. The Finnish language uses case 
suffixes to mark the object. For the verb rakastaa (to love), the case is 
the partitive, and we would say Anna rakastaa Peted. These words 
could be put in any order, and the basic meaning would be the same, 
though the emphasis and tone may vary. 


The four cases for an object 

The system of marking the object is somewhat complicated. In Latin, 

the subject is always in the nominative and the object is in the 

accusative. Finnish lacks a proper accusative, except for a few 
pronouns, and it uses a total of three other cases for an object: 
nominative, genitive, and partitive. Further confusion is often caused 
by grammars that call nominative and genitive collectively 

“accusative” when used for the object. 

The basic rules for the case of an object are: 

The partitive is used when the object is “partial”, in the sense of 

indicating that the action is or was ongoing or otherwise not 

completed, e.g. Sdin omenaa (I was eating an apple), Sdin omenia (I 

was eating apples). 

The partitive is used with verbs that express feelings and affections, 

e.g. Pelkddn koiria (I am afraid of dogs), and with many verbs that 

can be described as not producing a specific result, e.g. Seuraa 

ohjeita (Follow the instructions). 

The partitive is used when the object denotes an unspecified mass 

of something or some unspecified and indefinite amount of 

something (“partial object”), e.g. Sdin jddtel6d (I ate ice cream) and 

Ndin joutsenia (I saw swans). Compare these with Soin jddatelon (I 

ate the/an ice cream, i.e. some portion of ice cream) and Ndin 

joutsenet (I saw the swans, i.e. some swans that have been 
discussed), which have a “total” object. 

* As an exception to the above item, a “partial object” is in the 
nominative (or in the accusative if it has such a form), if the 
predicate is in a 4th person form or in a 1st or 2nd person 
imperative form. Examples: omena syétiin (an/the apple was eaten), 
sy omena (eat an apple), syokddmme omena (let us eat an/the 
apple). 

* The partitive is used in negative sentences, e.g. En syOnyt omenaa 
(I did not eat an/the apple), Etkd syOnyt omenaa? (Didn’t you eat 
an/the apple?). 

* The nominative is used in a few contexts such as with imperative 
forms, e.g. Sy6 omena! (Eat an/the apple!). This is described later 
in subsection Object in nominative. 

* Otherwise, the object is usually in the genitive when it is singular, 


in the nominative when it is plural, e.g. S6in omenan (I ate an/the 
apple), Sdin omenat (I ate the apples). However, for the personal 
pronouns and the interrogative pronoun kuka, the object is in the 
accusative (if the rules above do not apply), e.g. Tapasin hdnet (1 
met him/her). 

For the verb syoda (to eat), the use of cases of the object can be 
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For the pronouns that have an accusative form, that form is used for a 
total object, e.g. ndin hdnet (I saw him/her), ndin heiddt (I saw them). 

In a question, the object is usually in genitive singular or 
nominative plural when it is definite, e.g. contains the demonstrative 
pronoun tdmd. Examples: Oletko lukenut tamdn kirjan? (Have you read 
this book?) and Oletko lukenut ndmd kirjat (Have you read these 
books?). It is possible to use the partitive, too, but then the meaning or 
at least the tone changes: Oletko lukenut tdtd kirjaa? expresses doubt 
and often expects a negative answer, and Oletko lukenut nditd kirjoja? 
means “Have you read any of these books?” 

The partiality of an object does not exclude the possibility that the 
action was completed. Rather, it is often a matter of aspect. We can 
say kirjoitin kirjaa even when the book has actually been written now; 
it largely corresponds to “I was writing a/the book”, whereas kirjoitin 
kirjan would normally be translated as “I wrote a/the book”. 


Verbs that require a partitive object 

There are many verbs that always take an object in the partitive. Many 
of them can be said to express an activity that cannot be brought to 
completion (though it can be ended). This includes verbs that describe 
feelings or attitudes, e.g. vihata (to hate), miellyttdd (to please), and 
sddlid (to have pity for). This is why we say rakastan sinua (I love you). 
However, sometimes such verbs are exceptionally used to express an 
idea of an action with a result, e.g. hdn rakasti miehen kuoliaaksi (“she 
loved the man to death”). 

Such affection verbs and many other verbs could be described as 
irresultative, i.e. as not producing a specific result. They could be 
described as inevitably taking a partial object, and the first rule on the 
object would cover them. However, there are also many verbs that 
always take the partitive, but cannot be generally characterized as 
irresultative, e.g. ajatella (to think), edustaa (to represent), epdilld (to 
doubt), jatkaa (to continue), kaivata (to long for), kiinnostaa (to make 
interested), kiittdd (to thank), onnitella (to congratulate), moittia (to 


find fault with), puolustaa (to defend), seurata (to follow), syyttdd (to 
accuse), tarkoittaa (to mean), uskoa (to believe someone), verrata (to 
compare). 

For example, we say Hdn puolusti Mattia oikeudessa (He defended 
Matti at court), even though the defence can be successfully 
completed. We say Han vertasi tuloksia (He/she compared the results), 
even though this may refer to a comparison that produces a specific 
result in the form of a report. 

It is difficult to say what these verbs really have in common and 
how they differ from other verbs. It might be best to treat this as a 
lexical issue: some verbs just take the partitive, and this needs to be 
learned when learning the verb, perhaps looking at its description or 
usage examples in a dictionary. 

Sometimes a verb has different meanings so that some of the 
meanings require an object in the partitive. The word uskoa is used 
with the partitive when the object denotes a person, e.g. Uskon Maijaa 
(I believe Maija), but it follows normal object rules otherwise, e.g. 
Uskon selityksen (I believe the explanation). 

The verb naida means “to marry” in standard language and takes an 
object in genitive or accusative or (in plural) in the nominative, e.g. 
Han nai nuoren tyt6n (He married a young girl). In spoken language, 
the verb is also used in vulgar style with an object in the partitive, and 
then the verb means sexual intercourse, e.g. Hdn nai nuorta tyttod (He 
fucked a young girl). 


Use of accusative forms 
When the object is a personal pronoun (mind, sind, hdn, me, te, he) or 
the interrogative pronoun kuka ~ ken, the accusative (minut, sinut, 
hdnet, meidat, teidat, heiddt, kenet) is used for a total object, e.g. Ndin 
sinut (I saw you) and He voittivat meiddt (They beat us). 

For a partial object, the partitive is used as for other words, e.g. En 
ndhnyt sinua (I did not see you) and He eivat voittaneet meitd (They did 
not beat us). 


Effect of definiteness 


In some contexts, the case of an object depends on its definiteness. If I 
say Ostan leipdd, it means that I will buy some bread, but Ostan leivdn 
means buying “the bread”. This may mean buying some loaf of bread 
that has been discussed, or it may mean all the bread that will be 
needed on some occasion. Similarly in plural: Ostan leipid (I will buy 
loafs), Ostan leivdt (I will buy the loafs). 


Special differences in meaning 


For some verbs, the meaning depends on the case of the object. For 
example, the verb ampua (to shoot) means shooting at something or 
someone when the object is in the partitive, but killing by shooting 
when the object is in the genitive (in singular) or in the nominative (in 
plural): 

* Han ampui lintua (He shot at a/the bird) 

* Hdn ampui linnun (He shot a/the bird, killing it) 

* Hdn ampui linnut (He shot the birds) 
Such distinctions are lost when the partitive must be used due to the 
grammatical rules described above. For example, Hdn ampui lintuja can 
mean “He shot birds”, but also “He shot at birds”. Similarly, since 
negation causes the partitive used, Hdn ei ampunut lintua can mean 
“He did not shoot at a/the bird”, but also “He did not shoot a/the 
bird”. 


Object in nominative 
An object is in the nominative, if any of the following conditions is 
met: 

* The verb is in an imperative form or in a 4th person form, the 
object is in singular, and the verb is not one that always requires 
the partitive. For example, we say Anna omena “Give an/the 
apple”, whether referring to a definite apple or just any apple. 
(When referring to something definite, it is common in speech to 
use clarifying words, such as a demonstrative pronoun, e.g. Anna 
se omena or Anna tuo omena “Give that apple”.) We also say 
Omena annettiin kauneimmalle (The apple was given to the most 
beautiful). However, verbs that require the partitive do so even in 
the imperative, e.g. Usko minua (Believe me!). 

The verb is in an imperative form or in a 4th person form and the 
object denotes some definite set. For example, Anna omenat asks 
for all the apples in some set implied by the context, whereas 
Anna omenoita asks for an unspecified amount of apples in 
general. We say Omenat annettiin ilmaiseksi (The apples were given 
for free), referring to a previously mentioned set of apples, in 
contrast with Omenoita annettiin ilmaiseksi (Apples were given for 
free). 

The verb is connected with a modal expression like pitdd (must) 
and the conditions for a total object are met, e.g. Minun pitdd 
Idhettdd kirje (I must send a/the letter) and Minun pitdd ldhettad 
kirjeet (I must send the letters). 

The object contains a numeral and a noun and the conditions for a 
total object are met, e.g. Sdin kolme omenaa (I ate three apples). 
Here we interpret kolme omenaa as the object, with the numeral 
kolme as the main word, in the nominative, and omenaa as its 


attribute, appearing in the partitive. Compare this with the clause 
Katselin kolmea omenaa (I was watching at three apples), where 
the object is partial and the main word kolmea is thus in the 
partitive. The numeral yksi (one) is an exception: when it is used, 
normal object rules apply, e.g. Soin yhden omenan (I ate one 
apple), with the object in the genitive. 


Problems with the case of object 

In very complicated sentences that contain clause equivalents, even 
native speakers have difficulties in selecting the right form for an 
object, because it is partly a matter of arbitrary rules of standard 
language. The topic is so difficult that mistakes in the case of an object 
are often the only feature that reveals that Finnish is not the native 
language of a person who speaks otherwise perfect Finnish. 


Object vs. adverbial 
Finnish often expresses the logical object of an action using an 
adverbial even when English uses a grammatical object. For example, 
“You did not answer the question” has an object, “the question”, but 
the corresponding Finnish expressions has an adverbial, in the illative 
case: Et vastannut kysymykseen. The verb vastata simply requires the 
illative when the verb means “to respond”. Such things are described 
in dictionaries in entries for verbs. Other examples: 

* Piddn sinusta (I like you), using the elative. 

* Luotan sinuun (I trust you), using the illative. 

* Nuoli osui maaliin (The arrow hit the target), using the illative. 


192. Object-like quantifiers 


An adverbial in a case form of an object 

In a sentence like Juoksin kilometrin (I ran a kilometer), the expression 
that specifies a quantity could be regarded as an object. Its case form 
is determined the same way as the case of an object, e.g. Juostaan 
kilometri (Let’s run a kilometer; 4th person, hence the nominative), En 
juossut kilometrid (I did not run a kilometer; negative sentence, hence 
the partitive), Juoksin useita kilometrejd (I ran several kilometers; 
indefinite plural, hence the partitive). 

The quantifying expression can also specify time, e.g. Olin sielld 
viikon (I was there a week) or number of repetitions, e.g. Tapasimme 
kolme kertaa (We met three times). The words kerran (once) and paljon 
(a lot) are special in the sense that they are not used in the 
nominative; the genitive is used instead of it. Examples: Soin paljon (I 


ate a lot), Sydtiin paljon (A lot was eaten), En syonyt paljoa (I did not 
each much). 

Although the case rules for the object apply to these expressions, 
they are classified as adverbials of a special type in grammars. One 
reason to this is that they may appear along with a real grammatical 
object, e.g. Tapasimme hdnet kolme kertaa (We met him/her three 
times), where hdnet is the real object. 


Quantity expression 

Normally an object-like quantifier expresses an amount of length, 
weight, money, time, or some other quantity, as in the preceding 
examples. Sometimes it expresses an amount less directly, as in Hdn 
itki koko tanssin (He/she wept through the entire dance). However, it is 
more natural to make the expression more clearly quantifying, e.g. 
Han itki koko tanssin ajan. Here the quantifier is koko tanssin aika, in 
the genitive form, where aika means “duration” rather than its most 
common meaning “time”. 


Expressing the amount of change 

An object-like quantifier may also indicate the amount of increase or 
decrease, as in Palkka nousi sata euroa (The salary increased by a 
hundred euros). The adessive, e.g. sadalla eurolla, is also used in such 
expressions. Language guides have often regarded such use of the 
adessive as foreign influence and recommended an object-like 
quantifier. However, the opinions have changed. The use of the 
adessive is even regarded as the only possibility or as the better option 
in some contexts, especially when the predicate expresses causation 
and it has a real object, e.g. Palkkaa nostettiin sadalla eurolla (The 
salary was raised by a hundred euros) is now preferred over ... sata 
euro. 

The adessive is also regarded as more natural when the quantity is 
not a normal physical or monetary unit but is e.g. henki (person), 
tyontekijd (worker), or paikka (position; place). It is the only possibility 
when no unit is expressed, just a number. Thus, Henkildkunta vaheni 
sadalla hengelld (The staff decreased by a hundred people) is preferred 
over Henkildkunta vaheni sata henked, and if the word hengelld is 
omitted, the adessive is the only possibility. The same applies when 
the expression relates to a -minen or -Us noun derived from a verb, e.g. 
henkildkunnan vadhentdminen sadalla hengelld (decrease of staff by a 
hundred people). 


193. Verbs without grammatical object 


Verbs that are intransitive by nature 

Verbs that express actions or events that cannot have any particular 
target usually do not take a grammatical object at all, i.e. they are 
intransitive. Examples: kuolla (to die), pudota (to fall), herdtd (to wake 
up). 

Verbs like eldd (to live) can be classified into this category. Even 
though they may be accompanied by an object-like specifier, e.g. Han 
eli pitkdn eldmdn (He/she lived a long life), such situations might be 
better analyzed as containing an object-like quantifier rather than an 
object. This was described in the preceding section. 


Verbs that do not use a grammatical object to 
specify the target 


The verb “to fight” clearly expresses an action with a target, an 
adversary. The target can be expressed with an object, e.g. “we fought 
them”, but also with a preposition clause, e.g. “we fought against 
them”. In Finnish, the corresponding verb taistella cannot have a 
grammatical object; instead, the adversary is expressed using the 
preposition vastaan, with the partitive: taistelimme heitd vastaan. 

Similarly, the verb hydkdtd (to attack) does not take an object. 
Instead, the postposition kimppuun is used, with the genitive: 
hyodkkdsimme vastustajan kimppuun (we attacked the enemy). This 
suggests an attack over an adversary; in more figurative contexts, the 
postposition vastaan is normally used: he hyokkdsivdt ehdotusta vastaan 
(they attacked the proposal). 

The verb liittyd (to join, to get connected) does not take an object. 
Instead, the postposition seuraan, with the genitive, is used when the 
target is a person: Liityin hdnen seuraansa (I joined him/her; literally: I 
joined into his/her company). When joining a society, the illative is 
used: Liityin yhdistykseen (I joined the association). 


194. The predicative 


The concept and the cases of the predicative 
In a sentence like Taivas on sininen (The sky is blue), the last word is 
called the predicative instead of the object, since the verb olla (to be) 
is not regarding as having an object. The case of the predicative is the 
nominative, as in the example above, or the partitive, as in the 
statement Vesi on kylmdd (The water is cold). 

The predicative is in plural, if the subject is in plural form, e.g. 
Ndmad autot ovat uusia (These cars are new). 


Genitive predicative 

In addition to normal predicatives, there is also the genitive 
predicative, as in Talo on minun (The house is mine). It can be 
understood as a short form of an expression like Talo on minun taloni 
(The house is my house), where the genitive is an attribute. For this 
reason, it is natural that the genitive predicative is in plural according 
to the number of the “possessor”, not of the possessed. For example, 
we say Talot ovat minun (The houses are mine), Talo on meiddn (The 


house is ours). 


If a personal pronoun appears as a genitive predicative, the normal 


genitive form is used. Finnish has no distinction such as “yours” versus 
“your” in English. 


Choice between nominative and partitive 

An adjective used as a predicative is in the nominative, e.g. Poika on 
surullinen (The boy is sad), unless there is a special reason to use the 
partitive, namely one of the following: 


The subject is a mass noun, e.g. Alumiini on kevyttd (The aluminium 
is light). This applies even when noun refers to some specific 
sample of the substance, e.g. Kahvi on vahvaa (The coffee is strong). 
However, when referring to a specific brand, the nominative may 
be used, e.g. Tdmd viini on nuori ja hedelmdinen (This wine is young 
and fruity; referring to a brand being tested). 
The subject is a verb in the infinitive. In such a construct, the 
normal word order is predicate — predicative — subject, e.g. On 
parasta Idhted (It is best to leave). In Finnish, the infinitive (tavata) 
is interpreted as the subject here. Some common adjectives such as 
hauska, helppo, hyva, ikdvd, and vaikea are more often used in the 
nominative in these constructs, e.g. Oli hauska tavata (It was nice to 
meet); using the partitive, Oli hauskaa tavata, is possible, but rare. 
The subject is a subordinate clause, normally an ettd (that) clause, 
e.g. On valitettavaa, ettd lahdit niin aikaisin (It is unfortunate that 
you left so early). The same exceptions apply as for the preceding 
item, e.g. On hyvd, ettd tulit (It is good that you came). 
The subject is a name of action, such as kasvaminen or kasvu 
(growth), e.g. Talouskasvu oli hidasta (The economic growth was 
slow). However, if the subject is regarded as denoting a specific 
process, the nominative is also possible, e.g. Suhtautuminen on ollut 
positiivista ~ positiivinen (The attitude has been positive). Here the 
partitive means referring to the way people have taken attitude, 
whereas the nominative focuses on people’s attitudes as a whole. 
There is no subject, e.g. Tdallad on meluisaa (It is noisy here). 
However, when describing the temperature of the air, the 
nominative is used, e.g. Tdadlld on kuuma (It is hot here). 


* The subject is in plural. This means that the predicative is in plural, 
too, e.g. Suomalaiset ovat ujoja (Finns are shy), Ndmd kirjat ovat 
kalliita (These books are expensive). According to some 
descriptions, the nominative is also possible in many expressions of 
this type (e.g. Nadmd kirjat ovat kalliit), but this is rather theoretical. 
However, there is a real exception: the predicative is in the 
nominative, if the subject is a word that is always used in plural or 
has a meaning like “a pair of”, e.g. Tytdn kasvot ovat kauniit (The 
girl’s face is beautiful), Kengdt ovat mustat (The shoes are black). 


When a noun is used as a predicative, it is in the nominative if in 
singular, but usually in the partitive if in plural. For example, Hdn on 
tyttdreni (She is my daughter) but He ovat tyttdridni (They are my 
daughters). Similarly, we say Suomalaiset ovat ujoja (Finns are shy). 
Foreigners who have learned Finnish often mistakenly use the 
nominative (ujot) here, since there does not seem to be any logical 
reason for the partitive. 

It is also possible to have the subject in singular and the predicative 
in partitive plural, e.g. Hdn on Maijan tyttdrid (She is one of the 
daughters of Maija). This differs in tone from Hdn on yksi Maijan 
tyttdrista, which emphasizes the “one of” part. These both differ from 
Han on Maijan tytar (She is Maija’s daughter), which does not imply 
(or deny) the existence of other daughters. 

The predicative can be in the nominative even in plural, but this 
changes the meaning: the predicative then refers to a definite, known 
set. For example, Ndmd ovat Maijan tyttdret (These are the daughters of 
Maija) means that all daughters of Maija are being referred to, as 
opposite to Ndmd ovat Maijan tyttdrid (These are daughters of Maija). 

The partitive is also used if the predicative is a mass noun, referring 
to a substance, such as in Ndmd kengdt ovat nahkaa (These shoes are 
made of leather). The same applies if the subject is a mass noun, e.g. 
Vesi on kylmdd (The water is cold). Abstract properties and names of 
actions are also treated as mass nouns, e.g. Vaikeneminen on kultaa 
(Silence is golden; literally “Being silent is gold”). The same applies to 
demonstrative pronouns when their meaning is abstract and not a 
physical entity, e.g. Tamd on hauskaa (This is fun), but Tamd on 
dlypuhelin (This is a smartphone). 

Some nouns can be treated as mass nouns or otherwise. We can say 
Hdnen eldmdnsd on vaikeaa (His life is hard) in the partitive, but Hdnen 
eldmdnsd oli lyhyt (His life was short), since here eldmd does not refer 
to life in general but to the duration of a person’s life, lifetime. 
Similarly, we normally say Tdssd on vettd (Here is [some] water), but 
when referring to some specific amount of water that has been 
mentioned, we say Tdssd on vesi (Here is the water). 


195. Predicative adverbials 


As an alternative to a predicative, as in Opettaja on sairas (The teacher 
is sick), we can sometimes use a predicative adverbial in Finnish: 
Opettaja on sairaana. The use of the essive (-nA case) makes it clear 
that a temporary state, not a permanent property, is referred to. 

However, most simple expressions of being in a state do not make 
such distinctions. For example, we say Olen vdsynyt; a predicative 
adverbial (vdsyneend) cannot be used here. In addition to a few 
adjectives like sairas, nouns in the essive form can be used as 
predicative adverbials, e.g. Olen tddlld turistina (I am here as a tourist). 

In general, a predicative adverbial characterizes the subject, the 
object, or an adverbial, often describing temporary state. They can be 
used with different verbs. In addition to the essive, predicative 
adverbials use the translative (-ksi case), the ablative (-ItA case), or the 
allative (Ile case). Examples: Opettaja tuli sairaaksi (The teacher 
became sick), Tamd leipd maistuu hyvdltdé ~ hyvdlle (This bread tastes 
good). 

Predicative adverbials have special rules for the use of plural, e.g. 
Kaikki opettajat ovat nyt sairaana ~ sairaina (All teachers are sick now). 


196. Syntax of causation 


Causative verb derivations mostly have the object in the same case 
form as for the base verb. For example, we can say Minna korjasi 
tietokoneen (Minna repaired the computer) and Jukka korjautti 
tietokoneen (Jukka had the computer repaired). In both sentences, 
tietokoneen is the object, but in the latter sentence, Jukka did not fix it 
but had someone else fix it. If we would like to mention in the latter 
sentence who actually fixed it, we would use the adessive (-IIA case): 
Jukka korjautti tietokoneen Minnalla (Jukka had Minna repair the 
computer). 

However, for some causative verbs, the allative (-lle case) is used 
instead of the adessive. This applies to verbs like sydttdd and juottaa, 
from syodd (eat) and juoda (drink). Thus, we would say Liisa juotti 
hevoselle vettd (Liisa gave the horse water). We do not say hevosella 
here, as we do not think of a horse as an agent of drinking but rather 
the recipient of water. 

We can also say Liisa juotti hevosen (Liisa let the horse drink, i.e. 
watered the horse). 


197. Lack of subject 


No formal subject 

When we say “It is raining” in English, what is this “it”? Well, it is just 
a formal subject, used because the English grammar says so. In 
Finnish, we say simply Sataa, which is a verb form, corresponding to 
“rains”. No subject is expressed or implied, but the verb is still in a 
personal form, 3rd person singular. Similarly, in English we say “It is 
sad that...”, but in Finnish On ikdvdd, ettd..., using the verb form on 
(is) without a subject. We say “It is warm here”, but in Finnish it’s just 
Tdalld on lammintd. 

Thus, when a verb expresses an event or state of nature, which is 
normally not considered to have an agent of any kind, Finnish simply 
uses the verb without a subject. 

Somewhat arguably, the verb sataa may have a subject. We can say 
Sataa lunta (It is snowing; literally: Rains snow). Here lunta, the 
partitive of lumi (snow), can be interpreted as a subject or as an object. 
In the latter case, the sentence lacks a subject. 

Finnish also uses clauses without a subject to express states of mind 
or body. For example, pddtdni sdrkee (I have headache) can be 
interpreted so that pddatdni (my head; partitive form) is the object, and 
the predicate sdrkee (breaks, hurts) has no subject. Many causative 
verbs are used this way, e.g. Minua vdsyttdd (I am tired). 


Presence clauses 

In English, presence clauses like “There is an apple on the table” have 
the formal construct “there is”, which is somewhat similar to a formal 
subject. In Finnish, such constructs are not used, and presence clauses 
have a different word order: the thing that is present is mentioned last, 
as it the new thing: Poyddlld on omena, literally “on table is apple”. 
This has the same structure as an expression for having something; 
normally the context and meaning resolve the ambiguity. 


Generic subject 

There is yet another type of sentences without a subject: those that 
imply a generic person, much like English uses the pronoun “you” in a 
generic meaning. These are discussed in section Generic statements. 


Causative verbs 

Verbs that express causation of sensations, feelings, etc., are very often 
used without a subject. We can say Minua itkettdd (I feel like crying) or 
simply Itkettdd, implying the object. The verb itkettdd is a causative 
derivation of itked (to cry) and thus means “to make (someone) cry”. It 
can be used with a normal subject, expressing what makes someone 
cry, e.g. Uutinen itketti minua (The news made me cry). More often, 


however, the subject is completely omitted. This does not just avoid 
mentioning the thing that causes crying; it also focuses on the effect, 
someone feeling like crying, rather than causation. 


Subjects implied by verb forms 
In literary style, a verb form often implies a subject, e.g. nden (I see) 
implies the subject mind. Such sentence do not really lack a subject, 
they just have it as implicit. 

Somewhat arguably, this applies to 4th person forms like ndhdddn, 
too, though the implied subject is vague. 


198. Cases of the subject 


Nominative 
Normally, the subject is in the nominative, e.g. Lapset leikkivdt 
puistossa (The children are playing in the park). This is the most 
common use of the nominative, but the nominative is used in some 
other contexts as well. 

When the subject is in the nominative and it is placed at the start of 
the sentence, it is usually definite, i.e. we would use the article “the” 
in English. 


Partitive in presence clauses 
In a presence clause in a broad sense, the subject is in the partitive, 
except when all the following conditions are met: 

+ the subject is in singular 

* the subject denotes a “countable” thing (something that could 

appear in plural, too) 

* the clause is positive, not negative. 
Examples: 
Tilalla on hevosia (There are horses in the farm); plural subject 
Tilalla on karjaa (There is cattle in the farm); karja (cattle) is 
treated as “uncountable” 
Tilalla ei ole hevosta (There is no horse in the farm); negative clause 
Tilalla on hevonen (There is a horse in the farm); here all the 
conditions for using the nominative in a presence clause are met 
“Uncountable” things typically express a substance, e.g. Kupissani on 
teetd, ei kahvia (There is tea, not coffee, in my cup) and Taskussani on 
paljon rahaa (There is a lot of money in my pocket). 

In questions asking about presence, the partitive is used even in 
singular, e.g. Onko tilalla hevosta? (Is there any horse in the farm?). 
The question Onko tilalla hevonen? is possible, too, but has a special 
meaning: it more or less implies that there is a horse in the farm, or at 
least strong evidence on it, and it expresses surprise about the 
situation, somewhat like “Oh, is there a horse in the farm, really?” 

Somewhat differently, the question Tuleeko hdnestd opettaja is 
neutral: “Will he become a teacher?”, whereas Tuleeko hdnestd 
opettajaa expresses strong doubts about the matter, corresponding to “I 
wonder if the will ever become a (real) teacher”. This differs from the 
preceding type of questions in being about becoming something, 
rather than being something. 


Genitive in some modal expressions 
In some grammars (including Iso suomen kielioppi), expressions like 
minun tdytyy nyt mennd (I must go now) are analyzed as having the 
subject, minun, in the genitive. This may sound natural, but it is more 
logical to treat them as subjectless sentences and an expression like 
minun as an adverbial. Thus, in the example, minun can be interpreted 
as meaning “to me”. Note that the adverbial in genitive, like minun in 
the example, may be absent, e.g. Nyt tadytyy mennd; this leaves it open 
(normally to be determined by context) to whom the statement 
applies. 

There are similar issues with e.g. the verb pitdd (must, need) as well 
as expressions with on pakko (it is obligatory) and on lupa (it is 


permitted) and similar expressions, like on hyva (it is good/ 
recommended), on paras (it is best), and on syytd (there is a reason to). 
Such things are normally described in good dictionaries in an entry for 
the verb or (when the expression involves the verb form on) the 
adjective or the noun. In expressions like on hyvd, the verb is always in 
3rd person singular form, e.g. meiddn on pakko (we have to), heiddn oli 
pakko (they had to). The reason is that the grammatical subject is the 
infinitive of a verb, e.g. in miesten oli pakko ldhted (the men had to 
leave) the subject is ldhted. 


199. Expressions for having something 


Lack of a verb for “to have” 

Finnish lacks a verb corresponding to “to have” (or “to have got”) in 
English. Sometimes the verb omata : omaan (to possess) is used, but it 
is generally regarded as substandard style in most situations. The verb 
omistaa clearly indicates (legal) ownership and is thus unsuitable for 
most contexts where we use “to have” in English. 


The X:lld on... construct 

The normal way to express a thing like “I have a dog” in Finnish is to 
use a construct like minulla on koira. Here minulla is the adessive form 
of the pronoun mind (D, on is a form of olla (to be), and the noun koira 
is in the nominative. Literally, the sentence could be explained in 
English as “at me [there] is [a] dog”. 

The predicate is always in 3rd person singular, i.e. on, oli, olisi, 
lienee, on ollut, oli ollut, olisi ollut, or lienee ollut, depending on tense 
and mood. Example: Heilld on uudet vaatteet (They have new clothes). 

The noun Y in an expression like X:lld on Y is regarded as the 
subject in most grammars. However, if a personal pronoun appears 
instead of a noun, it is in the accusative form: Minulla on sinut. This 
suggests an interpretation where the clause has no subject, just a 
predicate, an object, and at least one adverbial. Thus, in this special 
expression type, the verb olla does not have a predicative but an 
object. 

The case of the noun Y in X:lld on Y is either the partitive or the 
nominative, except that instead of the nominative, the accusative is 
used for those pronouns that have it. The partitive is used 

* for mass nouns, e.g. minulla on vettd (I have water) 

* in negative expressions, e.g. minulla ei ole koiraa (I have no dog) 

* for nouns in plural when the meaning is indefinite, e.g. minulla on 
koiria (I have dogs) 


* in questions when the meaning is indefinite, e.g. onko sinulla koiraa 
(do you have a dog?) 

Otherwise, the nominative (or the accusative) is used, e.g. 
minulla on koira (I have a dog) 
minulla on kaksi koiraa (1 have two dogs), where the main word is 
kaksi 
minulla on uudet kengdt (I have new shoes) 
minulla on Annan liput (I have Anna’s tickets) 
The nominative is also used in some negative expressions. In the 
sentence Minulla ei ole yhtd hyvd auto kuin sinulla (I do not have as 
good a car as you have), the nominative is used because the negation 
applies to an attribute of the noun and that attribute expresses 
comparison. In the sentence Minulla ei ole lupa puhua siitd (I am not 
permitted to speak about it), the nominative lupa is used, because it is 
part of a phrase on lupa (it is permitted). 

This construct is also used in contexts where English has rather 
different structure, e.g. minulla on nalkd (I am hungry; literally: I have 
hunger). Alternatively, we can say olen ndlkdinen, which structurally 
corresponds to “I am hungry”, but this is not common, and it would 
change the style somewhat. In addition to ndlkd (hunger), this 
structure type is used for jano (thirst), pddnsdrky (headache), etc. 
Example: Onko sinulla jano? (Are you thirsty?). 

We also say Minulla on hyvd olo (I’m well; literally: I have good 
being). 


Relevance of word order 

In expressions about possession, word order can be more significant 
than in Finnish in general, changing the meaning completely. The 
sentence Minulla on koira corresponds to “I have a dog”, indicating 
ownership or at least more or less permanent relation, even though the 
word form minulla as such means roughly “in my possession” or “on 
me”. But the sentence Koira on minulla refers to some dog, known from 
the context, and states that he is now in my possession, under my 
control—for example, when a dog had been lost and has now been 
found, so that we would say “I’ve got the dog” in English. 

Some confusion is possible because adessive forms like minulla may 
also denote other things. For example, in the statement pihalla on auto 
the adessive pihalla of piha (yard) simply denotes location, and the 
statement says that there is a car on the yard. But a statement like 
Pihalla on auto could also mean “Piha has a car”, where Piha is a 
person’s name! 


Use of X:ssd on... versus X:lld on... 


When referring to parts or properties of inanimate things, the inessive 
is normally used, e.g. autossa on vain kaksi ovea (the car has only two 
doors). It may also be used when the possessor is a living thing. For 
example, Koiralla on kirppuja and Koirassa on kirppuja both mean “The 
dog has fleas”, but the latter has a somewhat different tone: there are 
fleas in the dog. 


Use of locational cases about possession 
Finnish uses locational cases systematically to express gaining 
possession, possessing, and losing possession. Outer cases are used. 
Examples: Minulle ostettiin polkupyord (A bike was bought to me), 
Minulla on polkupyord (I have a bike), Minulta varastettiin polkupyord (A 
bike was stolen from me). 

Lack of possession is expressed using the ablative in some contexts, 
e.g. Minulta puuttuu polkupyord (I lack a bike). 


200. Asking and answering questions 


Yes/no questions 

In Finnish, a yes/no question has the kO suffix on some word, which is 
normally placed at the start of the sentence. That word can be 
regarded as the focus word of the question, as defined in the 
description of the kO suffix. 

An affirmative answer to a yes/no question is given idiomatically 
by using the focus word without the interrogative suffix. If the word is 
a verb, its person is changed from 2nd to 1st person or vice versa. 
Thus, you would answer a question starting with Tieddtko,... (Do you 
know...) with Tieddn (I know), and you would answer the question 
Autonko Liisa osti? (Was it a car that Liisa bought) with Auton. 

This system means that you really need to listen to what is being 
asked, instead of murmuring Kylld, kultaseni (Yes, darling). It also 
means that a discussion where questions are answered positively 
sounds more varying than in languages that use just an adverb like 
“yes” for a positive answer: 

— Oletko jo nahnyt elokuvan “Interstellar”? (Have you already 
seen the movie “Interstellar”?) 

— Olen. (Yes.) 

— Piditk6 siita? (Did you like it?) 

— Pidin. (Yes.) 

— Suosittelisitko siis sita minulle? (So would you recommend it to 
me?) 

— Suosittelisin. (Yes.) 


However, in common spoken language, such style is rare. Usually just 
an affirmative adverb like kylld or joo is used. It may still be 
accompanied with an idiomatic type of answer, in some colloquial 
form, e.g. Joo, oon md instead of Olen. In such expressions, the 
personal pronoun normally appears after the predicate. 

A negative answer to a yes/no question with the predicate as the 
focus word is given idiomatically using the negative form of the 
predicate or just the negation verb. If the predicate is in a 1st or 2nd 
person form, it is changed to 2nd or 1st person, respectively. Thus, in 
the dialog example above, the negative answer to each question would 
be En ole, En pitdnyt, and En suosittelisi or, shorter, just En to each 
question. 

If the focus word is not the predicate, the shortest negative answer 
consists of the word Ei. However, you are normally expected to add 
something to it, typically the correct alternative. If the question is 
Autonko Liisa osti? and you can answer it negatively, you normally 
know what Liisa bought instead, so you can be expected to tell that, 
e.g. Ei, vaan moottoripyordn (No, a motorcycle). 

Generally, answers to yes/no questions are very often accompanied 
with additional information or just additional words, and one-word 
answer might be regarded as abrupt, even rude. 


Use of kylld and ei as added adverbs 

A positive answer can be accompanied with the word kylld, which 
emphasizes the positiveness of the answer: Tieddn kylld might be 
translated as “Yes, I know well” or “Yes, I do know”. A negative 
answer may be preceded by the negation verb, used in an adverb-like 
manner, always in the 3rd person singular form in this context, e.g. Ei, 
en tiedd. 


Use of kylld, ei, and niin as answers 

In modern Finnish, the idiomatic answers described above have 
become less common. People often answer with just Kylld or Ei, 
independently of the form of the question. Instead of kylld, the adverb 
joo or juu is often used in spoken language, or maybe jep or jees (from 
English “yes”), or jaa in some contexts (when voting “yes”). 

When the focus word is not the predicate, the word niin is 
alternatively used as an affirmative answer, e.g. Huomennako hdn 
tulee? (Is it tomorrow that he will come?) can be answered with Niin, 
either alone or as accompanying the idiomatic answer: Niin, huomenna. 

In fill-out forms and similar contexts, the alternatives are typically 
Kylld and Ei. This is so common nowadays that deviating from it might 
even cause some confusion. Instead of kylld, the abbreviation OK 


(pronounced oo koo) is used especially in user interfaces of computer 
programs. 

In prose, the old system is still good style, though language 
authorities now accept the new style as well. Using Kylld alone as an 
answer in a dialogue may cause ambiguity: in the old system, a mere 
Kylld answer is possible in some contexts, but it may carry a special 
meaning, when pronounced with special intonation. For example, with 
strong raising tone on the first syllable, Kylld expresses astonishment 
for asking something obvious. 


Negative yes/no questions 
A question like “Don’t you like garlic?” can be described as a negative 
yes/no question. In Finnish, they follow the general pattern of yes/no 
questions, with the negation verb as the focus word that gets the kO 
suffix, e.g. Etko pidd valkosipulista? 

Answers are similar to those of other yes/no questions, e.g. En pidd 
(or just En) or Piddn. 


Choice requests with vai 

A question that asks for a choice between two (or more) alternatives 
using the conjunction vai looks like a yes/no question, since it has the 
kO suffix, e.g. Tuletko bussilla vai taksilla? (Will you come by bus or by 
taxi?) Here the answer is expected to consist of one of the alternatives, 
e.g. essentially Bussilla or Taksilla (or maybe e.g. Tulen taksilla). 


Other questions 

Questions of other types normally start with an interrogative pronoun 
or adverb, such as kuka (who), mikd (what, which), millainen (what 
kind of), koska (when), or kuinka (how). The answer can be a complete 
sentence, as in the following: 


— Mitd soit aamiaiseksi? (What did you have for breakfast?) 
— Soin voileivdn. (I had a sandwich.) 


However, conversations like this are common only in language 
textbooks. We normally answer with some relevant word or words 
only. In the example, we would omit the verb sdin (I had, literally: I 
ate) and say just Voileivdn. Note that the noun is still in the case form 
that it would have if the answer were a complete sentence, such as in 
the genitive (the case of an object) here. 

Similarly, the question Missd asut? (Where do you live?) is normally 
answered using a place name in an appropriate form, in the inessive or 
in the adessive, e.g. Helsingissd or Vantaalla instead of the nominative 
forms Helsinki or Vantaa. In language textbooks, you might answer 


with a complete sentence, like Asun Helsingissd. In everyday speech, if 
you find a mere place noun as too abrupt, you would say Md asun 
Helsingissd. 


Connecting questions with entda 
The adverb entd can be used at the start of a question, even preceding 
a word with the interrogative suffix kO. It binds the question to a 
previous question and its answer, usually a negative answer. In 
English, you might use “But what about...” in the same context. An 
example of a simple dialogue: 

* Pddsettek6 tulemaan lauantaina? (Can you manage to come on 

Saturday?) 

* Valitettavasti emme. (Unfortunately not.) 

* Entd sunnuntaina? (What about Sunday?) 
In the example, entd effectively repeats the previous question so that 
one part is changed. An entd statement could present a completely new 
question, yet related in meaning to the previous one. Example: Entd 
voisimmeko me tulla teille? (But could we come to you?) 


Use of suffixes corresponding to “... isn’t it?” 

In English, we often use short clauses that are formally questions but 
in reality modify a statement, as in “The weather is very nice, isn’t it?” 
In Finnish, a structurally similar sentence like Sdd on hyvin kaunis, eikd 
olekin? is possible but clearly expects an answer; the kin suffix is here 
obligatory. 

When no answer is expected, a statement with a pA suffix on the 
predicate is often used, e.g. Onpa kaunis sda! or Onpas kaunis sad! Such 
a statement may start with the initial particle no: No onpa kaunis sda! 
Apart from that, the statement starts with the predicate, e.g. Laulaapa 
hdn kauniisti (He sings beautifully, doesn’t he?); compare with the 
normal statement Han laulaa kauniisti. In negative statements, the 
suffix is appended to the negation verb, e.g. Eipd se kauan kestdnyt (It 
didn’t last long, did it?). 

When the statement mentions something that is expected to be well 
known to the listener from experience, the hAn suffix is used on the 
first word, e.g. Sindhdn olet opettaja (You are a teacher, aren’t you). 


Questions asking for confirmation 

The example Sdd on hyvin kaunis, eik6 olekin? above illustrates the 
structure of question clauses that ask the listener to support the 
opinion or observation expressed. The clause eik6 olekin is formed 
from the negative statement ei ole by adding the question suffix kO 
and the word-like suffix kin. Note that the “positive” suffix kin is used 


here, instead of its normal negative counterpart kAAn. The expected 
affirmative answer is On (or, in modern language, Kylld), often 
accompanied with additional words, like On todellakin! (It indeed is). 
To express disagreement, the answer needs to explain one’s own 
position, e.g. No ei minusta (Well, not in my opinion). 

The clause varies by the primary clause, e.g. Tapasimme viime 
viikolla, emmeko tavanneetkin? As mentioned above, such formulations 
request for a response, as opposite to simple statements like Mehdn 
tapasimme viime viikolla (which would be a normal translation of 
English “We met last week, didn’t we?”). In this example, the short 
answer Tapasimme would be too abrupt in most situations; e.g. Niin 
tapasimme or Tapasimme kylld is more normal. 

To ask for a confirmation for a negative statement, we use a clause 
with the corresponding positive verb form with the kO suffix, preceded 
by the conjunction vai (or), e.g. Me emme ole ennen kdyneet tddlld, vai 
olemmeko? (We have not been here before, or have we?) The expected 
answer is Emme (or, in modern language, Ei). To express disagreement, 
the answer needs to be longer and explanatory, e.g. Olemme kylld, 
viime vuonna (Oh but we have, last year). 


201. Subclauses 


The role of a subclause 

A subclause is, by definition, a constituent of another clause. For 
example, in the English sentence “He said that he loves you”, the 
subclause “that he loves you” is the object of the main clause “He said 
...”. The situation is the same in the Finnish sentence Hdn sanoi, ettd 
han rakastaa sinua. Note that in Finnish, commas are used more often 
between clauses than in English. 


The need for a special device in Finnish 

There are differences between languages when English uses a 
preposition before a subclause. There is no problem in writing “I 
inferred it from what I saw on TV”, where the subclause “what I saw 
in TV” together with the preposition ”from” constitutes an adverbial in 
the main clause “I inferred it ...”. 

In Finnish, you cannot use a preposition before a subclause. The 
equivalent of “to infer”, pddtelld, requires that we use the elative (-stA) 
case, which here, as so often, corresponds to “from”. For example, we 
say Pddttelin sen tastd dokumentista (I inferred it from this document). 
The problem with a subclause is that we cannot put an entire clause in 
a case form. The solution is to use the pronoun se as a grammatical 


device, as a word that gets inflected instead of a subclause that it 
relates to. 


Use of se, mika 

In order to inflect a mika subclause, we use se, mikd instead of just 
mikd. By using different inflected forms of se, like the irregular elative 
siita, we can effectively use a mikd subclause in any case form needed: 
Padttelin sen siitd, mitd ndin tv:std. 

This way, the word se takes care of being in the grammatical form 
required by the main clause. The word mikd is put into the form 
required by the structure of the subclause itself, here in the partitive 
mitd, as needed for the object. 


Other contexts for auxiliary se 

The pronoun se is similarly used with other types of subclauses, e.g. in 
se, joka and se, ettd. For example, to express trust in something, we can 
use the verb luottaa in Finnish, and it requires the illative case. To 
express “I trust that I get my salary tomorrow”, we combine the 
clauses Luotan and ettd saan palkkani huomenna using the illative form 
of se, i.e. siihen: Luotan siihen, ettd saan palkkani huomenna. An example 
of inflecting an ettd clause: Tdmd johtui siitd, ettd talvi oli niin kylma 
(This was caused by the fact that the winter was so cold). 


Clause equivalents as an alternative 

In literary style, we could often use a clause equivalent instead of a 
subclause, e.g. Pddttelin sen tv:std ndkemdstdni. Here the subclause mitd 
ndin tv:std has been replaced by the participial construction tv:std 
ndkemani, which can be inflected. However, this often leads to 
sentence structures that are more difficult to understand. 


Required and optional use of auxiliary se 

When the sentence context requires a subclause to appear in the 
nominative, the use of se is required when the subclause appears at 
the start of the sentence. 


Se, ettd tahdn rakennettiin tie, vaikutti paljon ratkaisuumme. (The 
fact that a road was built here affected a lot on our decision.) 


In modern language, se is sometimes omitted (Ettd tahdn vaikutti...), 
but this is clearly substandard. 

If the subclause appears later, the use of se is optional and mostly a 
matter of style. Its use may slightly emphasize the subclause, or it may 
make the flow of words smoother. 


Ratkaisuumme vaikutti paljon se, ettad tahdn rakennettiin tie. 


Ratkaisuumme vaikutti paljon, ettd tahdn rakennettiin tie. 


Similar considerations apply to subclauses in contexts where the 
partitive is required. This means that a subclause appearing after a 
main clause may act in the role of a partitive, even when no partitive 
suffix is present. Here the use of se, in the partitive form sitd, is not 
common, but possible. 


En muistanut, ettd tinddn on vaimoni syntymapdivd. (I did not 
remember that today is my wife’s birthday.) 


En muistanut sita, etta tandan on vaimoni syntymdpdiva. 


When a subclause appears in the role of an object and the case 
required is the genitive, the use of se, in the genitive form sen, is 
optional. It is mostly omitted. 


Muistatko, ettd tanddn on vaimosi syntymdpdivd? (Do you remember 
that today is your wife’s birthday?) 


Muistatko sen, ettd tinddn on vaimosi syntymdpdiva? 


Poetic features 


202. Alliteration 


In old Finnish poetry, it is common to use consecutive words that start 
similarly. For example, Kalevala, the national epos, starts with the 
words Vaka vanha Vdindmdinen. This is called alliteration; the Finnish 
name is alkusointu. 

Alliteration can heard in many descriptive phrases that are used 
even in everyday language, such as ndhdd ndlkdd (to starve; literally: 
to see hunger) and muun muassa (among others). In some 
combinations, such as such as hujan hajan (all over the place) and 
apposen auki (wide open), the first part does not mean anything as 
such and does not appear in any other context; it is a creation formed 
just for rhythm and for alliteration. The first part can often be 
described as a word-specific intensifier. 

Alliteration is sometimes regarded as a stylistic fault, especially in 
formal prose. In Finnish, alliteration is very common in phraseology 
and in the formation of new phrases or just casual expressions. 
However, alliteration normally appears in two words that relate in 
meaning, sometimes in three or even four words. Other types of 
alliteration may sound less suitable and may appear as unintended 
mistakes rather than a nice stylistic device. 


203. Reduplication 


Alliteration often uses words that are unrelated, just similar in their 
initial sounds. However, alliteration is also present in different forms 
of reduplication where a word is repeated as such or in different 
inflected forms or as derivations. 

Phrases that consist of different forms of the same word are often 
used, e.g. aika ajoin (from time to time) and pddstd pddhan (from one 
end to the other, literally: from head to head). Lack of prepositions 
makes such expressions more alliterative than their English 
equivalents. 

Finnish, like many languages, uses expressions like kuningasten 
kuningas (king of kings) and valheiden valhe (lie of lies). This 
international traditional type of phrases is in productive use in Finnish 
especially for names of properties, such as tyhmyyksien tyhmyys 
(stupidity of stupidities). The meaning is normally just emphatic. 
Although “king of kings” may originally have been seen as referring to 
a king (ruler) that rules kings (lower-ranking rulers), “Song of songs” 
is just a great song, not a song consisting of songs. Incidentally, this 
book of the Bible is called Laulujen laulu (song of songs) in the modern 
Finnish translation, but the traditional name is Korkea veisu (high 
song). 

A similar construct is used for adjectives with the genitive singular, 
often written as a compound, e.g. suuren suuri or suurensuuri (very big, 
“big of big”), uudenuusi (brand new, “new of new”). 

Phrases with stem reduplication, with the same word stem in two 
consecutive words, is also common. For example, hdn juoksi 
juoksemistaan has a form of the verb juosta : juokse- (to run) and its 
noun derivative juokseminen : juoksemisen (running), so a very literal 
translation is “he/she ran of his/her running” and the meaning is “he 
kept running”. A longer version of this phrase type is hdn juoksi 
juoksemasta pddstyddn, literally “he ran after getting out of running”. 

Other examples of stem reduplication are hyvdn hyvyyttddn (for the 
goodness of his/her heart, literally “of his/her goodness of good)” and 
kysymdlld kysyin (1 intensively asked, literally “by asking I asked”). 
Generally, the adessive of the III infinitive, used together with another 
form of a verb, intensifies the meaning of that word. There are some 
exceptional meanings, too; e.g. tekemdlld tehty (“by doing done”) does 
not simply refer to intensive doing but to something artificial, made 
up. 

A more modern, and more colloquial, use of reduplication is the 
formation of a compound word by simple repetition. For example, 
kirjakirja means the same as kirja (book), but with emphasis on being 
“a real book” or “a genuine book”. It might even be used for a printed 
book as opposite to e-books and other digital publications, so the 


reduplication changes the meaning. Similarly, ruokaruoka might refer 
to “real food” as opposite to fast food or snack. 


204. Descriptive words 


Finnish often uses variation in vowels to express versions and nuances 
of descriptive words. For example, both the Finnish verb purskahtaa 
and the corresponding English words “spurt” and “squirt” can be 
heard as imitating spurting or squirting sounds. Finnish also uses 
pdrskdhtdd, pirskahtaa, and porskahtaa in similar meanings, with e.g. so 
that pirskahtaa refers to smaller effects—generally, the sound i tends to 
refer to small things in descriptive words. Especially in spoken 
language, you may encounter more variants, many of which are not in 
any dictionary but can still be intuitively understood, partly from their 
“sound”, partly from their being similar to some more common 
descriptive words. 

Some descriptive words are clearly onomatopoetic, i.e. they sound 
like the thing they stand for, but more often, it is a matter of 
associations. It requires some interpretation to hear pdarskdhtdd as 
sounding like spurting. As the examples show, different languages 
have different style for descriptive words. The English verbs “whizz” 
and “zip” are descriptive, and so is the Finnish verb suhahtaa, which 
means roughly the same, but plays with sounds differently, so to say. 

Due to word inflection, descriptive words in Finnish have parts that 
are not descriptive but belong to the grammar, e.g. the personal suffix 
in the verb form suhahta|vat. 

Descriptive verbs are often used in colorative constructs: 
combinations of a common verb in the | infinitive and a descriptive 
verb in a normally inflected form. For example, we can say han kdveli 
kotiin (he walked home), using just the common verb kdvelld, but we 
can also use the more descriptive expression hdn kdvelld lontysti kotiin 
(he lumbered home). The descriptive verb lontystdd means clumsy, 
slow walking; there are many other verbs that mean much the same, 
like laahustaa, lampsia, kontystdd, tallustaa. The descriptive verb could 
be used alone, too: hdn léntysti kotiin. A colorative construct paints the 
picture in steps: it first uses a common, simple, rather colorless word 
like kdvelld, then adds color to it using a verb that can be intuitively 
understood by its phonetic shape, after you get used to the idea. 


205. Poetic language 
In poems and songs, the language differs from standard Finnish in 
several ways, though unsystematically: 

* word order very often differs from the normal order, usually 


without any specific emphasis intended, just for the rhythm 
colloquial forms are frequent, e.g. md instead of mind 

in particular, final vowels are often omitted, e.g. tuoll (often 
written with an apostrophe, tuoll’, in old texts) instead of tuolla 
rare, old, or dialectal inflected or derived forms are used, especially 
when that helps to make the number of syllables suitable, e.g. the 
genitive plural kansain instead of the much more common kansojen 
or the superlative kaunehin instead of kaunein 

words may be used in otherwise different forms, often due to the 
requirements of rhythm and phonetic appearance, e.g. oisi instead 
of olisi, ma instead of md, and ompi instead of on 

old words are used often; some of them are distinctly poetic now, 
such as hurme instead of veri (blood), armas instead of rakas (dear, 
beloved), and tuoni instead of kuolema (death). 


The following table contains the start of an old melancholic song 
(Syyspihlajan alla, “Under the autumn rowan”), the same text in 
oe prose st le, and an English prose translation. 


The example demonstrates how the word order can be the most 
challenging factor, when you read or listen to poetic Finnish. In the 
example, the other deviations from standard Finnish are minor: the 
old-fashioned plural genitive pihlajain instead of pihlajien, the 
colloquial ois instead of olisi, the colloquial mua instead of minua, the 
colloquial use of singular verb forms (punertaa, on, saa) even when the 
subject is in plural, and the mixed-style ei ottaneet (instead of standard 
eivdt ottaneet and colloquial ei ottanu). 


206. Biblical phrases 


Due to long Christian traditions in Finland, biblical phrases are in 
frequent use in Finnish, often so that their roots and connections are 
not known to many people who use them. The form of the phrases is 
generally based on the Bible translation made in the 1930s, rather 


than the newer (1992) translation. Both translations are available on 
the web at raamattu.uskonkirjat.com, where they can also be 
compared with some English and other translations. The new 
translation also changed the spelling of some Biblical names, e.g. from 
Aabel to Abel. The older forms are still much more widely known. 

The form of a Biblical phrase has often undergone some changes; 
for example, the phrase heittdd helmid sioille (to throw pearls to swines) 
does not appear as such in the Bible; it is based on alkddkd heittako 
helmidnne sikojen eteen (neither throw your pearls before the swines). 
Many phrases are just names that allude to stories of the Bible rather 
than quotations from it, e.g. tuhlaajapoika (prodigal son). 


Spoken Finnish 


207. Characteristics of common spoken 
Finnish 

By its nature, spoken language varies more than written language. Yet, 
there are characteristic features of spoken Finnish that distinguish it 
from standard written language. Most of the features described in the 
sequel have been part of common spoken language for decades at least 
in the Helsinki area. The language of that area is generally used in 
mass media, and it has affected spoken language in other areas, too, so 
that it can even be called common (or “standard”) spoken Finnish. 

In the following descriptions of common spoken language, the 
arrow “>” points from the standard written form to a common spoken 
form. Many of the phenomena mentioned here are described in more 
detail elsewhere in this book. 


Pronunciation of voiced stops 

Voiced stops g and b (and to some extent d) are pronounced as k and p 
(and t), e.g. agentti — akentti. This is perhaps not a particularly 
colloquial feature: it is common even when reading aloud text written 
in standard language. 


Shorter forms of words and suffixes 

In the second syllable, a diphthong ending with i loses the i. Examples: 
kirjoittaa — kirjottaa, punainen — punanen, sanoi — sano. This takes 
place rather systematically, except in plural forms (e.g. in taloille) and 
in past tense forms where the i is not final (e.g. sanoin). The exceptions 


are understandable, since in such forms the loss of the i would make 
plural form the same as singular and past tense form the same as 
present tense. A diphthong in the third or later syllable is retained, e.g. 
vasaroida. 

An a or d appearing after another short vowel is usually lost as 
follows: 

* Usually a short a or d is lost and the preceding vowel becomes 
long. E.g. korkea — korkee, taloa — taloo, poikia — poikii. However, 
this does not happen after the first vowel of a word (e.g. in the 
word pian) or when the a or d belongs to the stem of a noun (e.g. 
asia), except hopea — hopee, hdped — hdpee. 

However, before the conditional suffix isi, the a or d is just lost, 
with no lengthening effect, and a diphthong is created, e.g. 
ha.lu.ai.si —> ha.luis (the dots indicate syllable boundaries here). 

A long aa or dd is lost or d is lost and the preceding vowel becomes 
long in the indicative present tense 3rd person singular forms, e.g. 
haluaa — haluu. 

Partitive forms such as korkeaa are replaced by forms like korkeeta. 
This is not based on the standard partitive form; instead, the 
spoken-language partitive is formed from the spoken base form 
korkee, which requires the ta suffix due to the long vowel. 


Final vowels are often lost, typically in the 2nd person singular 
possessive suffix si (e.g. talosi —> talos), in the isi ending of the 
conditional mood (e.g. tulisi — tulis), and in the ksi ending (e.g. 
suureksi — suureks, yksi — yks). In past tense forms ending with si, the 
iis often lost (e.g. huusi — huus). The adessive, elative, and ablative 
suffixes may lose their final vowel (e.g. pihasta — pihast, pihalla > 
pihal, pihalta — pihalt), but this is more of a dialect feature than 
common spoken language feature, except for contractions when 
followed by a word that begins with a vowel, e.g. minulla on — mullon 
(mull on), tdstd ei — tdstei (tdst ei). 

Final consonants are often assimilated to the same as the next 
consonant or lost (before a vowel or a pause); this is actually boundary 
gemination. This is rather regular in basic forms of past participles, 
ending with t (e.g. sanonut mitddn —> sanonum mitddn, En ollut! — En 
ollu!) and common in the suffixes kin, kaan, kddn, han, hdn (e.g. onkin 
totta — onkit totta). 

The inessive suffix ssa or ssd is usually shortened to ss (e.g. missd > 
miss). The double ss here indicates that when followed by a word 
starting with a vowel, a double consonant is pronounced, with legato, 
e.g. miss on is pronounced misson. When writing spoken language, a 
spelling like mis is often used. 

The pronouns mind and sind are shortened so that in is lost (e.g. 


mind — md, minun — mun, sind — sd). 

The pronoun forms tdmd, tamdn, and ndmd are shortened to tdd, tdn, 
and ndd. 

The pronoun tuo changes: tuo — toi, tuon — ton, tuota — tota etc., 
nuo — noi. 

The verb stems tule-, mene-, and pane- appear as simplified to tuu-, 
mee-, and paa- in many forms (e.g. tulen— tuun, menet —> meet, panex 
— paax). The consonant combination de in forms of ndhdd is simplified 
to dd (e.g. ndet —> nddt). The stem ole- of olla is often contracted to oo- 
in some forms (e.g. olen — oon). The form on may even be reduced to 
o and en to e, especially when used as a single-word answer. 

Many forms of the verb tarvita : tarvitsen (to need) appear as 
irregularly changed, e.g. tarvin, tarviin or tartten instead of tarvitsen. 


Simplified infinitives 
The illative form of the III infinitive is often simplified, e.g. puhumaan 
—> puhuun, olemaan — oleen, katsomaan — katsoon ~ kattoon. This is 
not just a shortened form, since the suffix of the infinitive, mA, is 
missing, and the illative suffix is appended directly to the verb stem 
(like puhu-) and thus often takes a different form (like un versus an in 
the standard form). 

This does not apply to verbs with a stem of one syllable, e.g. vie|dd : 
vie|mdan. 

The simplified form may lack its final n or have it assimilated, e.g. 
Tuuk kattoo (standard: Tule katsomaan), Se alko puhuum mulle 
(standard: Han alkoi puhua minulle). 


Shortened numerals 

Numerals are often shortened, even strongly, e.g. nelidkymmentdviisi > 
nelkytviis. Cardinal numerals generally lose the final i: yks, kaks, viis, 
kuus. The word kymmentd in compound numerals is often shortened to 
kytd or kyt. Especially when referring to money, miljoona is often 
shortened to milli. 

In counting, even stronger shortening is common, e.g. yy, kaa, koo, 
nee, vii, kuu. Counting may then continue with seittemdn, kaheksan, 
yheksdn, kymmenen, yytoi, kaatoi,... 

Instead of the ordinal numerals ensimmdinen and toinen, the words 
eka and toka (with no gradation: eka : ekan etc.) are common in 
speech. 


Variation in the interrogative suffix kO 
The interrogative suffix ko or ko is often replaced by ks (e.g. onko > 
onks), and a t before it omitted (e.g. sanotko — sanoks, oletko — ooks). 


The suffix may also be omitted when the personal pronoun sd follows, 
e.g. oletko — oot sd (or ootsd), so that a question differs from a 
statement (sd oot) only by word order. 


Grammatical features 
Personal pronouns are used as the subject even in the 1st and 2nd 
person (e.g. sanon — md sanon, voitte — te voitte). 

Genitives of personal pronouns are used instead of possessive 
suffixes (e.g. autoni > mun auto) or sometimes in addition to them 
(e.g. mun autoni). 

The 4th person forms are used for verbs instead of 1st person plural 
(e.g. tieddmme —> me tiedetddn). 

Instead of 3rd person plural forms of verbs, singular forms are used 
(e.g. pojat sanoivat — pojat sanoi or pojat sano). 

The pronoun se is used instead of the personal pronoun han (e.g. 
Han kertoi minulle — Se kerto mulle and hdnen kirjansa — sen kirja). 
Similarly, ne is used instead of he. 


Spoken forms of common words 

The descriptions of pronouns (e.g. mind, tdmd) in this book show their 
common spoken forms, too (e.g., md, tdd). There have been various 
other remarks on spoken forms as well, such as the contracted forms of 
some verbs (tuun instead of tulen etc.) and numerals. The following 
table shows a collection of common small words that often have a 
different, typically shorter form in speech. These forms are not 
accepted in official verbal presentations, but they are normal 
otherwise. 
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Some pairs of words may be read as one word, e.g. ihan kuin = 
ihankux (just like), niin kuin — niinku* (“such as”; often used as a fill 
word), tuota noin — totanoin ~ totanoi (fill word), mutta kun — mutkux. 

The word mitd (what) can be shortened to td, but mostly just when 
used alone, Td? This is similar to using the interjection Hdh?, i.e. a 
way to ask someone to repeat or explain what he just said. A more 
polite expression for this is Anteeksi kuinka? 


208. Variation in spoken Finnish 


The features discussed above are more or less “neutral” in modern 
Finnish, even though many of them have their roots in dialects. They 
can be characterized as modern urban Finnish, which is also used in 
dialogs in literature—except when intentionally describing rural or 
otherwise local language. 

In contrast, features such as pronouncing the diphthongs ie, uo, yo 
as id, ua, yd (e.g. tua mids instead of standard tuo mies), though very 
common in Western dialects, are markedly substandard in public 
speech. In some other dialects, these diphthongs have been changed to 
long vowels ii, uu, and yy in some contexts. Such pronunciation is 
usually recognized as dialectal, but it often appears as rather neutral 
in some common words, e.g. tieddn — tiidn. 

Features such as ts — tt (e.g. metsd — mettd) depend on the dialect 
background of the speaker, though they are common in the verbs etsid, 
katsoa, and viitsid. The tt here may participate in consonant gradation 
(e.g. katsoo — kattoo but katson — katon). 

Substitution of d by another sound (e.g. kadun — karun or kavun) is 
clearly recognized as a dialect feature. However, omission of d in some 
contexts such as kahden — kahen is a common speech feature. 

Word-initial consonant clusters are simplified to the last consonant 
by many speakers, e.g. startata — tartata, treenata — reenata. Outside 
communities and contexts where this is common, it may sound 
uneducated. 


209. Dialects of Finnish 


The scope of this presentation 

This presentation describes some important features of Finnish 
dialects, in a coarse classification. The main purpose is to help people 
who read—as translators or otherwise—dialogs in Finnish literature. 
Such dialogs do not usually present genuine dialectal talk but rather a 


language with some dialectal features. Local dialects as such would 
often be too difficult to understand well even to native speakers of 
Finnish from other areas. 


The dialect areas 

The following map describes the Finnish dialect areas. This 
presentation deals with the major areas only and even combining 
areas 1 and 2 into one. 


© Kotimaisten kielten tutkimuskeskus 


Map copyright: Institute for the Languages of Finland. CC BY 4.0. 


The major dialect areas as described in this presentation are: 

* 1 and 2: Southwestern dialects, lounaismurteet in the broad sense. 
This includes the Turku area, where Finnish was created as a 
written language. 

+ 3: Tavastian dialects, hdmdldismurteet. The language originally 
spoken in the Helsinki area was mainly based on a variant of these 
dialects. 

* 4: Dialects of Southern Ostrobothnia, Eteld-Pohjanmaan murteet. 

* 5: Dialects of Central and Northern Ostrobothnia, Keski- ja Pohjois- 
Pohjanmaan murteet. 

* 6: Dialects of Northernmost Ostrobothnia, Perdpohjolan murteet. 
Linguistically, these include mednkieli spoken in Sweden. 

¢ 7: Savonian dialects, savolaismurteet. 

- 8: Southeastern dialects, kaakkoismurteet. Also called Karelian 
dialects, karjalaismurteet, but this term is nowadays seldom used, to 
avoid confusion with the Karelian language(s). Most of the 
population speaking these dialects had to leave their homes in 
1940 and in 1944 and were scattered around the rest of Finland. 


The areas are abstractions. In reality, the occurrence of dialect features 
varies greatly and often crosses the borders of the areas. For example, 
we can say that the first person singular pronoun is mie in Eastern 
dialects and mndd, mdd, mind, or md in Western dialects, but the areas 
where each of the form appears do not match exactly any of the areas 
in the map. 


Eastern vs. Western dialects 

Conventionally, the main division of Finnish dialects has been to 
Eastern dialects, itamurteet, and Western dialects, Idnsimurteet. Eastern 
dialects in the narrow sense consist of groups 7 and 8, i.e. Savonian 
and Southeastern dialects, but groups 5 and 6 have many features in 
common with them. 

The consonant gradation of intervocalic t (as in katu : kadun in 
standard Finnish) has often been presented as typical of the division: 
Eastern dialects have a loss of consonant or semivowel j or v (e.g. kaun 
or kavun) whereas Western dialects have r or I (e.g. karun or kalun). 
Groups 5 and 6 are Eastern in this respect. Yet, they are mostly 
Western e.g. as regards to long vowels aa and da in the first syllable: 
groups 7 and 8 usually have moa or mua instead of standard Finnish 
(and Western) maa. 

Eastern and Western dialects have some vocabulary differences, too. 
The best-known difference is that most Eastern dialects use the noun 


vasta, Western dialects vihta for a sauna bath whisk made of birch 
twigs. Standard Finnish accepts both words and has no dialect-neutral 
alternative. Other Eastern — Western pairs are ilta — ehtoo (evening), 
nisu — vehnd (wheat), paatti — vene (boat), suvi — kesd (summer), and 
virittdd valkea — sytyttdd tuli (set up a fire). For these pairs, old written 
Finnish used Western words, but later Eastern words became standard. 
This explains why such Western words are now often understood as 
biblical or poetic and why they appear in derivations like ehtoollinen 
(Holy Communion, Lord’s Supper). On the other hand, for many word 
pairs, the Western word has remained standard and the Eastern word 
is recognized as dialectal or is in special use only. 


Notes on the descriptions 

The following subsections describe some typical features of each 
dialect area, with emphasis on differences from standard Finnish. 
Expressions of the form “A — B” are here to be read as “standard 
Finnish A corresponds to B in the dialects”, i.e. the arrow points from 
standard form to dialect form. The presentation is largely based on the 
self-study course material Suomen murteet at the Internetix site; the 
material includes short samples of dialect texts. 

Some important phenomena have been omitted, since their 
occurrence varies greatly even within the areas. For example, words 
ending with -eA in standard Finnish have some different form in 
almost all dialects. Thus, korkea can be korkee (as in common spoken 
Finnish) or korkia or, in smaller areas, korkii, korkki, korkja, or korkie. 

Yet another phenomenon not described is that Western dialects 
often have a short vowel in the first syllables in words that Eastern 
dialects and standard Finnish have a long vowel, e.g. hiihtdd — hihtdd, 
pyyhkid — pyhkid. This varies by word and by dialect. Besides, people 
may pronounce a half-long vowel in such words. 

In the descriptions, general gemination refers to a phenomenon 
where a consonant is doubled between a stressed vowel and a long 
unstressed vowel or diphthong, e.g. kesdd — kessdd, avaimet — 
avvaimet. Here “stressed” refers to primary or secondary stress, so the 
phenomenon also occurs e.g. in yritetddn — yritettddn (the third 
syllable, with e, has secondary stress). 


1, 2 Southwestern dialects 
* The first syllable, in addition to being stressed as general in 
Finnish, tends to have stronger relative strength than in other 
dialects. This explains several phonetic changes like loss and 
shortening of sounds in unstressed syllables. 
* d—r, e.g. kadulla — karulla. 


* ts > tt: t (or tt: tt in some dialects), e.g. metsd — mettd, metsdssd — 
metdssa or mettdssd. 

* uo — ud, e.g. nuori — nuari. 

* yO — ya, e.g. tyo = tyd. 

ie — ia or ie, e.g. tieto — tiato, tie — tid. 

i — e when as second vowel of diphthong, e.g. koira — koera. 

u — o when as second vowel of diphthong, e.g. nauraa — naora. 

* y — 6 when as second vowel of diphthong, e.g. kdyhd — kooha. 

* Shortening of long vowels in syllables other than the first one, 

often causing the doubling of the preceding stop (k, p, or t), e.g. 

kelpaamaan — kelppaman. 

Partitive suffix often replaced by doubling the consonant k, p, t or 

s before the last vowel, e.g. leipdd — leippd. 

Double |, m, n, or r often shortened after a long vowel, a diphtong, 

or an unstressed syllable, e.g. kddnnettiin — kddnetti, kuollut — 

kualu, ymmdrrys — ymmarys. 

-ssA — -s in inessive suffix, e.g. maassa — maas. 

Half-long pronunciation of a short vowel (denoted here with 

underlining) in the second syllable, if the first syllable is short, e.g. 

Turussa —> Turus. When writing the dialects, such a vowel is often 

written with two letters, e.g. Kyl mdaki Turuus. 

Omission of final vowel or unstressed vowel inside a word is 

common, e.g. palkka — palk, kukkarossa — kukros. 

Frequent loss of a final consonant, e.g. paljon — paljo. 

Loss of i as the second component of a diphthong in the second 

syllable, e.g. pohjoinen — pohjonen. 

Weak grade in consonant gradation before a diphthong ending 

with i, e.g. keltainen — kellanen. 

Consonant gradation rk : rj and lk: jj before a front vowel, e.g. 

(hdrkd :) hdrdt — hdrjd. 

Original h often preserved after an unstressed syllable, e.g. taloon 

— talohon. 

Past tense suffix i — si or s, e.g. istuin — istusi, sanoi > sanos. 

Affected by Swedish more than other dialects are. Some dialects 

have b, d, f, and g sounds, and consonant clusters at the start of an 

old loanword may have been preserved. 


3 Tavastian dialects 
* d—rorl, e.g. kadulla — karulla or kalulla. Here | used to be 
typical of Tavastian dialects, but it has largely lost to r, for prestige 
reasons. 
* ts — tt (without consonant gradation), e.g. metsd — mettd, metsdssd 
— mettassd. 
* uo — ud, e.g. nuori — nuari. 


yo — ya, e.g. tyo — tyd. 

ie — ia or ie, e.g. tieto — tiato, tie — tid. 

In some dialects, general gemination, e.g. sanoo — sannoo. 
Original h often preserved after an unstressed syllable, e.g. taloon 
— talohon. 

The nk combination is usually not in consonant gradation, e.g. 
(henki :) hengen — henken. 

Some strongly shortened verb forms like tulex — tu (common 
spoken language tuu*), pane — pa*. 

III infinitive illative without the infinitive suffix -mA-, e.g. tulemaan 
— tuleen. 

Pronoun forms like tuo — toi as in common spoken language. 
Inflection of second person plural pronoun me: meiddn — meitin, 
meitd — meittid etc. 

Special imperative-like construct like pas nyt tehren, which would 
be panes nyt tehden using standard Finnish form for words and 
means about the same as teepds (a softened form of the imperative 
tee). 


4 Dialects of Southern Ostrobothnia 


d — r, e.g. kadulla — karulla. 

ts — tt (without consonant gradation), e.g. metsd — mettd, metsdssd 
— mettassda. 

uo — ua, e.g. nuori — nuari. 

yo — ya, e.g. tyo = tyd. 

ie — ia or ie, e.g. tieto — tiato, tie — tid. 

-eX ; -een — -es : -ehen in many nouns (those that originally ended 
with -eh), e.g. hamex : hameen — hames : hamehen. 

Vowel inserted between consonants in many contexts, e.g. kylmd > 
kylymd, kihlat — kihilat. 

-ssA — -s in inessive suffix, e.g. maassa — maas, or — nA in some 
contexts, e.g. kddessdni — kdrehndni. 

Original h often preserved after an unstressed syllable, e.g. taloon 
—> talohon. 

Vowel sometimes omitted before a preserved h, e.g. otetaan (bases 
on older form otetahan)— otethan. 

In syllables other than the first one, a diphthong ending with i has 
lost the i and the remaining vowel has become long, e.g. keltainen 
— keltaanen (cf. common spoken language keltanen). 

An e at the end of a verb stem has become O when it is long, e.g. 
tulee — tuloo. 

Special personal suffixes for 1st and 2nd person plural, with 
different suffixes in present and past tense, e.g. tulemme — 
tulemma, tulimme — tulima, tulette — tuletta, tulitte — tulija. 


5 Dialects of Central and Northern Ostrobothnia 

* d—-orjorvorr, e.g. padan — kaulla or kavulla or karulla. 

* ts > tt: tortt: tor ht: ht or ht: t or ss, e.g. metsd : metsdn — mettd 
: mettdn or mettd : metdn or mehtd : mehtdn or mehtd : metdn or 
messda@ : messan. 
-ssA — -sA in inessive suffix, e.g. koulussa — koulusa. 
* Vowel inserted between consonants in many contexts, e.g. kylmd > 
kylymd, 6ljy — olijy. 
In most dialects, general gemination, e.g. sanoo — sannoo, makaa 
— makkaa. 
The possessive suffix is -nna in both 1st and 2nd person plural, 
instead of standard -mme and -nne, e.g. talomme — talonna, talonne 
— talonna. 
Assimilation of tk to kk in some questions, e.g. oletko sind = 
ookkona, tuletko sind — tuukkona. 


6 Dialects of Northernmost Ostrobothnia 

* Original intervocalic h that has been lost in standard Finnish is 
preserved, and depending on dialect, the preceding vowel may 
have been lost and, in addition, the following vowel may have 
been prolonged, e.g. taloon — talohon or talhon or talhoon. 
d —-orjorvorr, e.g. kadulla — kaulla or kavulla. 
* ts > tt: tt, e.g. metsa — metta, metsdssd — mettdssd. 
General gemination, e.g. sanoo — sannoo. 
* Double consonants ll, mm, nn, and rr often shortened, especially 
when there is a long vowel or a diphthong earlier in the word, e.g. 
suuremmat —> suuremat, pddlle — pddle, kiinni — kiini, tavallisesti = 
tavalisesti. 
Loss of v between vowels when the latter is u or y, e.g. savu — sau, 
hyvd — hyd. 
The suffix -t appended to nominatives of some pronouns: me > 
met, te —> tet, he — het, ne — net. 
3rd person plural suffix -t instead of -vAt in past tense and 
conditional, e.g. antoivat —> annoit, antaisivat — antaisit. 
2nd person singular possessive suffix -sti instead of -si, e.g. veljesi = 
veljesti. 


7 Savonian dialects 
+ d—-orjorvorh, e.g. padan — paan, hidas — hijas, sydan — 
syvdn, saada — saaha. 
* ts — ht: t (most widespead) or ss: s or ht: h or ht: ht, e.g. metsd : 
metsdn —> mehtd : metdn or messd : mesdn or mehtd : mehdan or mehtd 
: mehtdn. 


* Long vowels aa and dd have become diphthongs oa and ed in the 
first syllable, e.g. maa — moa, pdd — ped, in most dialects. In 
several dialects, they have further changed to ua and id. 

Many diphthongs ending with i, u, or y have changed their second 
component to a more open vowel, possibly turning the diphthong 
to a long vowel: ai — ae, oi — oe, di —> de, au — ao, eu — eo, dy > 
ao, e.g. laiva — laeva, poika — poeka. In Central Savonia, the 
process has gone farther: the diphthongs ei, au, ou, dy, dy have 
turned to long vowels ee, aa, 00, 60, dd, e.g. leipd — leepd. These 
changes are very typical of Savonian dialects, though some of them 
appear in Southwestern dialects, too. 

Vowel inserted between consonants in many contexts, e.g. jalka > 
jalaka, silmd — silimd. 

General gemination, e.g. sanoo — sannoo. 

Special gemination: a consonant becomes longer before a long 
vowel or diphthong, unless the preceding syllable is short and 
unstressed. Examples: aikuinen — aekkuune, metsdd — mehttda, 
ollakseen — ollaksseen. Here the consonant has been written with 
two letters, but it is usually only half-long. 

Palatalization of consonants, often so that a final -i has disappeared 
but in compensation the consonant before it has been palatalized, 
e.g. susi — sus’, koti — kot’, meni — mdn‘, kuori — kuor’, but also 
paljas — paljas. Palatalization means that in pronunciation, the 
position of the tongue is roughly the same as pronouncing Finnish j 
(English consonantal “y” as in ”yes”). Palatalization is sometimes 
denoted by an acute accent (’) after a consonant, as here, or after 
it, or with an apostrophe (’) after the consonant. In writing 
Savonian dialects in newspapers, novels, etc., the most common 
notation is probably the letter j, e.g. susj. 

The verb mennd has the vowel d instead of e in most dialects, e.g. 
mennd — manna. 

Personal pronouns have special forms in nominative plural: me > 
my0, te — ty0, he — hyo. 

The past participle suffix -nUt appears as -nnA (originally an essive 
form), e.g. antanut > antanna, saanut — soanna or suanna. 

In some dialects, an original word-final -k has been preserved, e.g. 
in imperative forms like otaX — otak. 

In most dialects, the plural suffix -i- in most case forms appears as 
extended to -lOi-, e.g. taloissa —> taloloissa, tytoille — tyttoloille. 
This often helps to keep singular and plural separate, as they might 
otherwise be similar due to phonetic changes. Note the effect on 
consonant gradation: standard Finnish tytoille has weak grade 
(since a closed syllable follows), but the Savonian tyttdldille has 
strong grade (before an open syllable). 


Extensive use of descriptive words, often affective and to be 
intuitively understood on the basis of what they sound like, e.g. 
rotjdke (vague word with negative associations; cf. standard Finnish 
descriptive word rutjake, used about people). 


8 Southeastern dialects 
These dialects have much in common with Savonian dialects but also 
some features of their own, and they lack some Savonian phenomena. 


d — - orj or Vv, e.g. padan — paan, veddn — vejdn or vedn, sydén 
syvan. 

ts > ss: ss or tt: tor ht : ht, e.g. metsd : metsén — messd : mesdn or 
mettd : metdn or mehtd : mehtdn. Some of these dialects have 
actually ts as in standard Finnish, unlike any other dialect! 

Long vowels aa and dd have become diphthongs oa and ed in the 
first syllable in some dialects. 

General gemination, e.g. sanoo — sannoo. 

Suffix -*t instead of -vAt in present tense 3rd person plural, e.g. 
tulevat —> tulloot, jdttdvat — jdttddt. 

Suffix -it instead of -vAt in past tense 3rd person plural, e.g. tulivat 
— tulliit, jattivat — jdttiit 

Palatalization of consonants as in Savonian dialects, e.g. susi — sus 
*, but not in all dialects. 

The verb mennd has the vowel d instead of e in most dialects, e.g. 
mennd — manna. 

-ssA — -s in inessive suffix, e.g. maassa — maas or moas. 

Personal pronouns mind and sind are special, e.g. mind : minun : 
minua — mie : miun : minnuu. These appear also in many Savonian 
dialects. 

Personal pronouns have special forms in nominative plural: me > 
myo, te — ty6, he — hyo. 

Possessive suffixes -ni and -si appear as -in (or -i) and -is, e.g. isdni 
— issdin or issdi and isdsi — issdis. 

The past participle suffix -nUt has lost the vowel, e.g. antanut — 
antant, saanut — saant or soant. 

In most dialects, the plural suffix -i- in most case forms appears as 
extended to -lOi-, e.g. taloissa —> taloloissa, tytodille — tyttoloille, as 
in Savonian dialects. 

Consonant gradation of k in the sk combination, e.g. (koski :) 
kosken — kosen. 

Infinitive suffix -tA and 4th person suffixes like -tAAn have their t 
assimilated after s, e.g. pestd —> pessd, juostaan — juossaan ~ 
juossaa. 

Frequent loss of final vowel, especially A, e.g. yhtend pdivand — 
yhten pdivdn and suurempi — suuremp. 


* Special forms like siintd and kotonta instead of siitd and kotoa, and 
even using the suffix -ntA in a case-like manner as a suffix for 
“exessive”. These forms often appear without the final -A. 

+ Lack of boundary gemination in some dialects, e.g. tule tanne 
pronounced as written, as opposite to standard pronunciation tulet 
tdnne. 


Language technology and Finnish 


210. Finnish language and localization: 
a summary 


This information has been compiled mainly for people who make 
decisions on localization of software or on translations of texts. They 
also help people who implement such decisions. This presentation 
deals with such features of Finnish that impose requirements on 
software design or translation processes. No previous knowledge about 
Finnish is assumed here. This presentation is self-contained and can be 
read independently. Most items in this summary are described in more 
detail elsewhere in this book. 


Character repertoire 
In addition to the common Latin letters, the letters d and 6 (in 
uppercase A and O) are necessary for Finnish texts. There is no 
accepted way to replace them. In situations where they cannot be 
used, they are usually replaced by a and 9, less often by ae and oe. 
The letters § and 2 are desirable, as they are part of the official 
orthography, but in practice (though not officially) they are often 
replaced by sh and zh. 


Basic units of texts 
A Finnish word may be a compound word and it may contain several 
suffixes. A compound word often corresponds to two or more words in 
another language. For example, keskushermosto is “central nervous 
system”. This means that an English word, such as “central” or 
“nervous”, generally cannot be translated into Finnish without 
knowing at least some of the context. 

The suffixes often correspond to prepositions or other small words 
in other languages. For example, taloissammekin consists of the base 
word talo and four suffixes (i, ssa, mme, kin) and means “in our houses, 


too”. Thus, e.g. in translation from English to Finnish, it is usually 
necessary to have at least a few consecutive words to work on, and it 
is very unrealistic to require “word to word” translations. 

A complete clause (with subject, predicate, etc.) is usually the 
smallest feasible unit of translation. When individual words and 
phrases, such as menu item texts or button texts, need to be translated, 
they should be presented as grouped by context and with suitable 
explanations. 


Word inflection 

Finnish has a large number of inflected forms for nouns, adjectives, 
numerals, pronouns, and verbs. In general, all the forms cannot be 
derived from the basic form alone. Two words may well have the same 
basic form but different inflection. Therefore, when storing a word as 
a vocabulary entry, inflection information should be stored as part of 
it. 

When translating a word into Finnish, the sentence context is 
needed for the selection of a proper form. For example, it is impossible 
to give a single translation for the English word form “hats”, since it 
should be translated as hattuja when used in an advertisement text like 
“new hats for sale”, as hattua when occurring in “I have five hats”, as 
hatut when used as a label in a product catalog, etc.; and the 
expression “my hats” should be translated as hattuni. 

Word inflection is applied to proper names (including foreign 
names) and abbreviations, too, though with some exceptions to 
normal rules. In abbreviations, the colon “:” appears before the suffix, 
e.g. EU:ssa “in the EU”. Word division after the colon (as applied by 
some software) is not acceptable. If a trade mark symbol is appended 
to a name, it is placed after the inflected form, e.g. Coca-Colalla®, 
Windowsissa™. 


Word inflection in software 
The inflection of a word is indicated in dictionaries of the Finnish 
language such as Kielitoimiston sanakirja. There is an online, machine- 
readable (XML format) presentation of inflection, Nykysuomen 
sanalista, covering 94,100 word entries. It is not official, but it has 
been provided by the Institute for the Languages of Finland, Kotus.. 
The use of inflection information requires a lot of code. There are 
78 inflection types (counting both noun and verb inflection), and e.g. 
the number of different inflection forms for a noun is about 140. In 
addition, there are separate rules for modifying the word stem 
(consonant gradation) and choice of suffix variant (vowel harmony). 
Thus, if an application needs to generate or recognize just a few 


inflected forms of a limited set of words, it can be best to use a table 
containing just the forms needed for those words, rather than trying to 
set up a general inflection algorithm. 

There is software available for generating and recognizing inflected 
forms, but it can be difficult to integrate it into other software. There 
is Joukahainen, which is a free online vocabulary database, with the 
ability generate inflected forms. Voikko is a package of free linguistic 
software and data for Finnish, containing a spelling and grammar 
checker and a hyphenator, with underlying inflection capabilities. 
FINTWOL is a morphological analyzer by Lingsoft. 

When patterns such as “from ... to ...” need to be translated, the 
translation process should deal with each pattern as a whole rather 
than translate just “from” and “to”. Those prepositions simply have no 
translations as such in Finnish; they need to be translated by attaching 
a suitable suffix to the next word. The suffix depends on the context 
and on the word, and there may be a change in the word stem 
involved. For example, “from Helsinki to Vantaa” should be translated 
as Helsingistd Vantaalle and “from Tampere to London” as Tampereelta 
Lontooseen. 


Spelling, grammar, and style checks 

Good spelling and grammar checkers are available for Finnish. 
However, inflection of words and compound words make simple, word 
list based checking clearly inadequate. Hunspell, the widely used open 
source spelling checker, cannot handle Finnish properly either, even 
though it can deal with part of the problems. Yet many programs that 
are advertized as providing spelling checking for several languages use 
Hunspell. 

The language pack for Finnish in Microsoft Word has an advanced 
spelling and grammar checker, with some optional style checks, too. 
The grammar and style checks can be configured; this is little known 
and poorly documented, but this book contains a description of the 
available settings. 

For word processors like LibreOffice and StarOffice, the free Voikko 
package can be used. It is of good quality and under continuous 
development. There is also a web version of the package, Oikofix.com, 
which can be used to check texts via direct input (copy and paste) and 
to check web pages. 

There is also a separate, advanced spelling checker from Lingsoft. 

If a spelling checker lets you add words to a custom dictionary, you 
probably need to add words to all inflected forms separately. This is 
not as bad as it sounds, since typically a word occurs in a text in a few 
inflected forms only, and you can add just forms that are actually used 
in your texts. 


Readability measurements 

Simple readability measurement indexes for Finnish were developed 
by professor Osmo A. Wiio in the 1960s. They have been heavily 
criticized for being too technical. However, the main reason why they 
have not been commonly used is that code for computing them has not 
been included in popular software. 

Nowadays, however, the Oikofix service computes a Wiio index that 
predicts the grade level, i.e. number of years of education needed to 
read the text. It is based solely on the lengths of words, measured in 
syllables: the index is 2.7 + 0.3X, where X is the percentage of long 
words, with “long” defined as consisting of four or more syllables. 
Thus, if a sequence of 50 words has just one long word (2% of words), 
the index is 2.7 + 0.3 x 2 = 3.3. Generally, grade level less than 7 
means simple text, 7 to 10 is average text, and greater than 10 is 
difficult. 

Of course, actual readability is a very complicated issue. Wiio’s 
simple grade level index is just a useful tool for checking that word 
length does not make the text excessively difficult. The limits depend 
on judgment and on the purpose and nature of texts. Since the 
compulsory school education in Finland is 9 years, we can say that 
newspaper texts, information given to general audience on practical 
matters, and similar texts should be written so that the index is less 
than 10. 


Hyphenation 

Since Finnish words are long in the average and may be very long, 
hyphenation is essential to good text formatting. Basic hyphenation is 
very simple in Finnish and can be handled algorithmically, without a 
hyphenation dictionary. However, compound words and new 
loanwords cause considerable extra work and in practice often require 
manual checking for perfect results. 

Since texts are usually hyphenated fully automatically, incorrect 
hyphenations of compound words are common. For typographically 
acceptable results, texts to be printed should be proofread at least to 
check against such errors, which is relatively fast. For good results, 
proofreading needs to pay attention to avoiding incorrect or inferior 
hyphenation between vowels (e.g. dividing “kauan” into “kau-” and 
“an”), since automatic hyphenators produce such hyphenations. This 
requires more work and a proofreader who knows the rules well. 


Impact on searching 
The importance of word inflection also means that search routines that 
simply operate on words as strings are of very limited usefulness for 


Finnish. A word may have dozens (even hundreds) of inflected forms. 
In many situations, it is more or less sufficient to have the ability to 
search with wildcards at the end of a string. For example, “Helsin*”, 
where “*” is a wildcard, would find Helsinki, Helsinkiin, Helsingissd, and 
all the other inflected forms. 

Google does not support wildcards for referring to words that start 
with a given string. Instead, Google makes its own analysis based on 
the recognition of some inflected forms, so that if you e.g. search for 
“Helsinki”, it will also find pages where the name appears in other 
forms only. The details of this have not been disclosed, but it probably 
recognizes only relatively frequently used inflected forms. 


Numeric expressions 

Expressions like “five apples” or “5 apples” pose special problems 
when generated programmatically. For English, you can mostly use 
simple code that just appends “s” to the noun if the number is not one 
(1). In Finnish, the noun must be in a special case form, the partitive, 
e.g. 5 omenaa versus 1 omena or 5 hevosta versus 1 hevonen. This 
means that you need a) to store the partitive forms of all nouns that 
may appear, in addition to the basic form, or b) to have a rather 
complicated algorithm that constructs the partitive forms. 

If you only store the partitive forms and use them even when the 
number is one (e.g., 1 omenaa, 1 hevosta), the result is understandable 
but odd-looking and ungrammatical, comparable to a presentation that 
uses “1 apples” and “1 horses” in English. 


Word order 


In general, word order cannot be preserved when translating into or 
from Finnish. The normal order of parts of a clause is often different 
from the order in English. For example, even a simple clause like “A 
new proposal was made” must be translated using a different order: 
Tehtiin uusi esitys, putting the verb (tehtiin, “was made”) at the start. 
The reason is that Finnish lacks articles, and the distinction that 
English makes by using “a” or “the” must be made using other means, 
such as word order. 

To take another example, a sentence like “There is a rat in the 
house” cannot be reasonably translated so that the order of the words 
for rat (rotta) and house (talo) is preserved. The natural Finnish 
expression is Talossa on rotta. 

Although Finnish is often said to have “free word order”, the order 
is significant. It just expresses different things than word order in 
English. Thus, if a specific order is imposed, the meaning or the style 
may change. 


Lengths of expressions 

As a rule, the length of a piece of text should be expected to vary 
greatly when translated into another language, even doubled or more. 
For this reason, fixed width settings on texts should be avoided or set 
rather liberally. For example, in user interfaces, a menu item like 
“Save As” is usually (and properly) translated into Finnish as Tallenna 
nimelld. 


Abbreviations 

When a word needs to be abbreviated, it is cut between a consonant 
and a vowel, and a period “.” is appended. For example, the possible 
abbreviations of kirjoittanut are k., kirj., kirjoitt., and kirjoittan., though 
the last one does not abbreviate much and the first one is hardly 
understandable without an explanation. 

In constrast, international identifiers of units, quantities, etc., are 
written without periods, e.g. min = minuutti, h = tunti (hour). 
Following this principle, abbreviations of units (based on Finnish 
words, not on international conventions) are also written without 
periods, e.g. t = tunti, tlk = tolkki (can). 

It has often been proposed that periods be omitted from 
abbreviations, or most of them. This has not been accepted by 
language authorities, but it is an established practice in the military, 
where e.g. kenr is used for kenraali (general), instead of the standard 
abbreviation kenr. with a period. 

An abbreviation normally represents only the stem of a word, and if 
the context requires an inflected form, the suffix is appended so that 
the period is replaced by a colon “:”. Thus, for example, the 
abbreviation s. is commonly used for sivu (page), but the genitive 
sivun, when abbreviated, must be written as s:n. 

There is also a set of common abbreviations that differ from the 
simple principle. Among them, a few abbreviations of sequences of 
two more words are important, such as jne. = ja niin edelleen (and so 
on), ym. = ynnd muut/muita (and others), and mm. = muun muassa 
(among other things). When reading texts aloud informally, and 
sometimes in normal speech, these abbreviations are often spoken by 
letters, e.g. jii dnn ee and yy dm. 

Many modern concepts are denoted by initialisms, i.e. by 
expressions that take the first letters of two or more words and use 
them, often without periods. In this context, “word” often means a 
component of a compound word, too. However, notations vary, and 
e.g. ALV ~ alv ~ alv. are all used and accepted, for arvonlisdvero (value- 
added tax, VAT). The trend is to use all lowercase, without any periods 


(e.g. aly). 

There is a large and authoritative list of abbreviations and 
identifiers used in Finnish, Lyhenneluettelo by Kotus. However, it 
cannot cover all abbreviations, and lists like this tend to be partly 
outdated (they contain abbreviations that are no more in use or are 
used in specialized texts only). 

As in other languages, abbreviations are avoided in formal writing. 
Newspapers and maganizes may apply the same principle, mainly for 
readability, except in technical and scientific texts, where identifiers 
and abbreviations are often unavoidable. 


Capitalization 

In the use of capital letters, Finnish generally follows continental 
European (e.g. French) tradition rather than English practice. This 
means that normally only the first letter of a sentence (or a sentence- 
like separate expression) and the first letter of each proper noun is in 
upper case. Derivations of proper names, such as englanti (English 
language) and englantilainen (English or Englishman or 
Englishwoman), are not treated as proper names. 

Capitalizing almost every word in a title of a work, which is 
common in English (e.g., “On the Origin of Species”), is definitely 
incorrect in Finnish. Capitalizing words for emphasis, as in “Very 
Important” (Hyvin Tdrkedd) is not normal in Finnish and may make a 
very childish impression. 

If text is written in all upper case, care should be taken to make 
sure that d and 6 are capitalized, too. 

For business documents, it is a common requirement that some 
words be written in all upper case. Typically, the words are company 
or product names or terms used in a contract, such as COMPANY and 
CUSTOMER. Such style has traditionally not been used in Finnish, and 
language authorities recommend against it, but it has become 
increasingly common. 


Collation and sorting 

The standard alphabetic order in Finnish is AB CDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRS(8) TUV(W) XYZ (Z) AA O. Letters in parentheses are 
treated as equivalent to the preceding letter. However, it is 
increasingly common and now standard to treat W as a letter of its 
own, placed after V. 

Sorting algorithms designed for English do not sort Finnish words 
correctly, since they treat A, A, and O as variants of A and O, rather 
than as separate letters at the end of the alphabet. This may require 
careful manual corrections. On the other hand, sorting tailored for 


Finnish often treats W as a variant of V, instead of applying the 
modern approach. 


Punctuation 

Finnish uses symmetric quotation marks: ”tekstid” and (within a 
quotation) ’tekstia’. The opening and closing mark are identical and 
correspond to the closing mark as used in English, e.g. “text” or ‘text’. 


Lack of he/she distinction 

Finnish has no separate male or female pronoun. The same pronoun 
hdn is used for both sexes. This may cause unintended ambiguity in 
translations. A common technique to avoid it is to use people’s names 
instead of pronouns when needed. 


Titles of people 

In titles used before names, herra corresponds to “Mr.”, rouva 
corresponds to “Mrs.”, and neiti corresponds to “Miss”. There is no 
word corresponding to “Ms.”, but the use of rouva and neiti is regarded 
as outdated by many. This is somewhat awkward, and it might be 
safest to use rouva for all adult women. However, such titles are often 
avoided in Finnish; a name might be used without a title. 
Alternatively, a title describing occupation, education, or position can 
be used, e.g. johtaja Virtanen (johtaja means director). 

When prompting for personal information, if a title is needed, it is 
thus best read as free text input if possible. A menu with alternatives 
corresponding to Mr./Mrs./Miss may be regarded as old-fashioned, 
and the alternative “Ms.” is untranslateable. 


Localization data 

Nowadays software industry uses extensively the localization data 
compiled in CLDR, Common Locale Data Repository, cldr.unicode.org. 
It is based on joint effort of interested parties and directed by the 
Unicode Consortium. 

To illustrate the idea, consider the localization of a computer 
program that contains a menu for selecting a country, among all 
countries of the world. Using CLDR, this can often be fully automated 
so that an extract of CLDR data is made available to the program, and 
it can then display any country name in any language included in 
CLDR. Even when this is not possible, it is surely simpler and more 
reliable to manually copy country names from CLDR into the program 
than to have someone try and find the names from various sources. 

CLDR can help to handle many of the data presentation issues 
mentioned in section Notational conventions in Finnish of this book, 


among other things. 

The extent and reliability of data in CLDR varies considerably by 
language. For Finnish, the data is extensive and generally reliable, and 
it has been composed by the national Kotoistus activity funded by the 
Ministry of Education. In addition to data available in CLDR, in the 
defined database format, there are also some prose documents that 
describe relevant data, in Finnish, at kotoistus.fi/suositukset. It 
currently includes recommended names for languages, writing 
systems, countries and geographic areas, and currencies. 


211. Typing Finnish 

The information in this section is intended for anyone who types 
Finnish words on a computer, possibly with no prior knowledge about 
the Finnish language. The information mainly relates to Microsoft 
Windows; other systems have very varying tools for input. 


Keyboards 
Most keyboards used in Finland are Finnish-Swedish keyboards. The 
main difference from US or UK keyboards is the presence of keys for 
the letters A, A, and O. There is a national standard on keyboards, 
from year 2008, which can be characterized as Finnish multilingual 
keyboard layout. It can be used on old Finnish-Swedish keyboards, 
too, and it supports typing most European languages in a natural way, 
including the letters § and Z, and also direct typing of proper 
punctuation marks, like “smart quotes” and the en dash (-). 

If you need to type Finnish on a normal US keyboard, using 
Windows, there are a few alternatives: 

* Enable the US-International keyboard layout, which is available as 
pre-installed. Using it, AltGr Q produces 4 and AltGr P produces 6. 
Here “AltGr” denotes the Alt key to the right of the space bar. 
Enable the Finnish keyboard layout. You can then use the 
apostrophe (') key to produce “a” and the semicolon (;) key to 
produce “6”. There are also other differences between the physical 
keyboard and the settings in this case, so this is not particularly 
convenient. 

Download, install, and enable the Finnish layout for US keyboard, 
available from www.cs.tut.fi/~jkorpela/fi-us.zip. It uses the “[” 
and “]” keys for ”4” and ”6”, respectively. To produce “[” and “]”, 
use these keys together with the AltGr key. 

You can also design your own keyboard layout and implement it using 
the free program Microsoft Keyboard Layout Generator, MSKLC. It 
takes perhaps 15 minutes to learn to use it and then a couple of 
minutes to implement a variant of any keyboard layout with some 


keys assigned to “a” and “6”, for example. 


Alt codes 

For casual use, such as typing just one Finnish name, you may find it 
simpler to use the Alt codes (on Windows): 4 = Alt 0228, 6 = Alt 
0246, A = Alt 0196, O = Alt 0214. Use the left Alt key together with 
keys in the numeric keypad. 


Special codes in Word 
In Micorsoft Word, you can alternatively type Ctrl : (press the colon 
key while keeping the Ctrl key down) followed by typing “a” and “o” 


to get “a” and “6”, respectively. This is clumsy but probably easy to 
remember, since it means that Ctrl : adds two dots on the next letter. 


The importance of language settings 

When using a word processor, make sure the language is set to Finnish 
when typing Finnish text. This is essential for having spelling checks 
made properly if possible, but also for quotation marks. E.g., in 
Microsoft Word, when the language is set to Finnish and you type "hei" 
using the normal way to type the quotation marks, Word 
automatically converts the quotation marks as required by Finnish 
rules: ”hei”. If the language were set to English, you would get “hei”, 
with the opening quote as different from the closing one. 


The issue with “-” turning to “—” in Word 

Using Word, there is a pitfall with the hyphen “-”. In Finnish, a 
hyphen may appear at the start of a word, where it represented an 
omitted first part of a compound. For example, we write syntymdaika 
ja -paikka instead of the longer syntymdaika ja syntymdpaikka (date and 
place of birth). With default settings, independently of language 
settings, Word changes the hyphen to an en dash “—”: syntymdaika ja — 
paikka. You can immediately fix this with Ctrl+Z or edit the dash back 
to a hyphen. You can also prevent such changes by modifying Word 
settings. 


212. Spelling, grammar, and style 
checks 


How should checkers be used? 
Good spelling and grammar checkers are available for Finnish, and 
letting a program check your text as you type it or after you have 


typed it may help a lot. Some people even let a word processor or 
other software auto-correct words. Others may prefer typing 
undisturbed and check the text separately, perhaps after all content 
revision and editing has been completed. This is a matter of personal 
preferences and working style. 


Available checkers 
There are several checkers available, including the following: 
* Microsoft Word has an advanced spelling and grammar checker, 

with some style checking features. 
Voikko is free linguistic software for Finnish, including a good 
spell checker. It can be integrated into or used in various 
application programs, such as 

© the word processors LibreOffice and StarOffice 

© the Thunderbird e-mail program 

© the Firefox browser, making it possible to spellcheck 

e.g. your contributions to web-based discussion forums 

Oikofix, a web version of Voikko. It can check texts via direct 
input (copy and paste, in practice) and also web pages. 
Lingsoft Proofreader software, which is used in the Microsoft 
Word checker and in other programs, but also available as different 
other solutions. There is an online demo of Lingsoft Proofreader 
Server, which lets you use the proofreader in browser-based 
applications. 


The checkers listed above are illustrated below, using the following 
sample text, which has two simple misspellings and one grammar 
error (use of singular instead of plural): 


Ilmaus, jonka mukaan julkiset menot on pian 60 prosenttia 
bruttokansantuotteesta, on tarkkaan ottaen virheellinen. Julkiset 
menot eivat ole bruttokansantuottteen osa. Tamsiallisessa 
kielenkaytossa olisi puhuttava julkisten menojen suhteesta 
bruttokansantuotteeseen. 


Microsoft Word 


The language pack for Finnish in Microsoft Word has an advanced 
spelling and grammar checker, with some style checking features. Its 
settings are described in section Style settings for Finnish in Word of 
this book. 

You may have Finnish language support enabled in Word, or you 
may need to download and activate it. For instructions on activating 
the checker, either “as you type” or as a separate run, consult the 
documentation of Word, as this tends to vary from one version to 


another. 
The screen shot below is from Word 2013, English version. 


Ilmaus, jonka mukaan julkiset menot on pian 60 prosenttia 
bruttokansantuotteesta, on tarkkaan ottaen virheellinen. Julkiset menot eivat ole 


bruttokansantuottteen osa. Tamsallisessa kielenkaytéssa olisi puhuttava julkisten 
menojen suhteesta bru bruttokansantuotteen 


bruttokansantuottein 
bruttokansantuotteena 
bruttokansantuotteeni 


Ignore All 


Hyperlink... 


=) 
eS 
i» New Comment 


The screen shot illustrates how Word detects both misspellings, one 
with three t’s instead of two and one with letters “sm” incorrectly 
interchanged. It also suggests the correct spellings when you click on a 
misspelled word, though it often shows a list of alternatives. 

It does not detect the number congruence error in the first sentence. 
In a simpler sentence, where the incorrect formulation is in a main 
clause, as in “Julkiset menot on...”, Word detects this (when 
configured to do such checking) and suggests that “menot on” be 
corrected to “menot ovat”. 


Voikko 


Voikko is available from voikko.puimula.org. As mentioned above, it 
can be used in different application programs. The screen shot below 
shows its use in the Firefox browser (Finnish version), in composing a 
message to a discussion forum at WordReference.com. The forum has 
its own “rich text” box, but within in, the spelling checks work the 
same way as in simple text boxes. 
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Ilmaus, jonka mukaan julkiset menot on pian 60 prosenttia 
bruttokansantuotteesta, on tarkkaan ottaen virheellinen. Julkiset menot eivat ole 
bruttokansantuottteen osa. Tamsallisessél WialonkSutaceolici puhuttava 
julkisten menojen suhteesta bruttokansar Tasmillisessa 

Liséa sanastoon 


Kumoa 


Valitse kaikki 


Y  Qikolue 
Kielet > englanti (Yhdysvallat) 


Inspect Element (Q) ruotsi ' 


saksa (Saksa) 


gf Web Devel » 
aE | Neo Deveroper e SEEPS RY 


Define... LU pst 


Hae sanastoja... 


Firefox does not recognize the language of the text being entered. As a 
user, you can control its functions by right-clicking on any area where 
input is possible and selecting the language from the contex menu. In 
the example, you would select Kielet and then the language. The entry 
Oikolue lets you select whether spelling checking is enabled. 

Voikko detects the same misspellings as Word. It does not detect the 
congruence error even if it appears in a simple sentence Julkiset menot 
on... 


Oikofix 

Oikofix is an online service at Oikofix.com. The default user interface 
language is Finnish, but English can be selected with a button. This 
makes American English the default language of the text to be 
checked, so you need to select Finnish from a dropdown. In the 
dropdown menu, “Finnish” means standard Finnish, general language. 
You can also select a version of Finnish with added vocabulary from 
the natural sciences and medicine and a version with added 
vocabulary from dialects and old written language. 


OIKOFIX 


Oikolukua sinulle 


suomi \-| Tarkista teksti ro ¥ 
Oikolue tekstisi _ 


Oikolue www-sivuja Ilmaus, jonka mukaan julkiset menot ovat pian 60 prosenttia 


. A bruttokansantuotteesta, on tarkkaan ottaen virheellinen. Julkiset menot eivat 
Lue ja analysoi tekstia 
ole bruttokansantuottteen osa. Tamsillisessa kielenkaytéssa olisi puhuttava 


Tietoja palvelusta julk bruttokansa suckoas \santuotteessa. 


Ohita virhe > 


Similarly to the use of Oikofix for analyzing word forms, the user 
interface is somewhat special. Instead of first entering text and then 
selecting a function, you need to 


* first select function on the left; “Proofread your texts” (Oikolue 
tekstisi) is the initial setting, but you may need to click on it if you 
have used other functions 


* then enter text in the text area, typically with cut and paste 


- and finally activate the checking by clicking on the button “Check 
spelling” (Tarkista teksti) above the text area 


When you click on a word that Oikofix has underlined to indicate a 
potential problem, it usually shows you one or more suggestions for 
corrections. Any corrections you make this way will affect only the 
copy of your text in the text area, so to save the corrected text, you 
need to copy and paste it. Oikofix also shows the option “Skip error” 
(Ohita virhe), which causes the skipping of all occurrences of this error 
during the session. 

Oikofix can also check web pages, i.e. it can check just the content, 
though it is still not perfect in handling all HTML markup. Click on the 
button “Proofread web pages” and enter the URL of the page. 


Lingsoft checker 


There is an advanced spelling checker available from Lingsoft. 


Adding words to a custom dictionary 

If a spelling checker lets you add words to a custom dictionary, you 
probably need to add words in all inflected forms separately. This is 
not as bad as it sounds, since typically a word occurs in a text in a few 
inflected forms only, and you can add just forms that you anticipate to 


be used in your texts. 

The frequency of case forms varies greatly, and you might make 
decisions based on general information on this. For example, if the 
word denotes an abstract concept, you could include just the 
nominative, genitive, and partitive forms in singular, at least for a 
starter. 


The vague concept oikoluku 

The Finnish noun oikoluku and the corresponding verb oikolukea are 
used in varying meanings, with even more variation than the English 
words “proofreading” and “to proofread”. Whenever an agreement, 
legal or informal, is made about oikoluku, the meaning of the word 
should be clarified. 

Originally oikoluku means that someone, often the original author, 
carefully reads and checks typeset text to see that no text was lost or 
distorted in the typesetting process, that word divisions are acceptable, 
etc. 

Nowadays, oikoluku much more often means checking spelling, 
grammar, and maybe style. It may well extend to checking the 
content, perhaps even focusing on it. In computer software, words like 
oikolukuohjelma (spellcheck program) and oikolukutoiminto (spellcheck 
function) are used, along with names like kielentarkistus (language 
checking). 

According to language authorities, the word oikoluku should not be 
used at all. Instead, oikaisuluku or korjausluku should be used, in the 
original meaning of oikoluku. 


213. Typesetting Finnish 


Typographic principles 
The general principles of typography for Finnish are the same as those 
for other languages using the Latin alphabet. However, there are some 
specialties, described in this section. 

Principles of typography, adapted to Finnish, are presented in 
Typografian kdsikirja. Specialties of digital publishing are described in 
Verkkojulkaisun typografia. 


Long words make hyphenation essential 

The main issue in typesetting Finnish texts is usually the need for 
hyphenation due to long words. Without hyphenation, you often get 
disturbing variation in line length or, if justification is applied, 
disturbingly large gaps between words. 


Finnish hyphenation rules are relatively simple. However, a 
typesetting program might lack support to Finnish hyphenation. 
Moreover, correct hyphenation of compound words can be difficult 
and may require manual checking and control. The techniques and 
problems are discussed in the next section, Hyphenation. 


Requirements on fonts 

When selecting fonts for texts in Finnish, the most important language- 
dependent thing is to make sure that the rendering of d and 6 is 
acceptable. They should be manifestly different from a and 0, so the 
dots must not be too small. On the other hand, the dots should be 
relatively close to the base letters and not excessively large; e.g., the 
Trebuchet MS font has d and 6 as too prominent to many people’s 
taste. In addition, letters § and Z should be available and acceptable. 

Depending on content, other letters can be important, too, as 
explained in subsection A closer look at the use of letters in Finnish 
texts. In particular, if the text contains Swedish names, the letter d is 
important. This can be a problem, because the ring above is difficult to 
implement well in font design (e.g., the d in Verdana is rather 
grotesque). 

The en dash “—” should be clearly wider than the hyphen “-”. In 
some fonts, they are of about equal width. The distinction is essential 
e.g. in book authorship notations: Virtanen-Lahtinen is one person with 
a double name, Virtanen—Lahtinen is two persons. 


Spacing 
In the following contexts, the space should be non-breaking, i.e. text 
reflow should never cause the space to be turned to a line break: 

* number notation using a space as a group separator, e.g. 25 000 
quantity notation with a space between a number and a unit 
identifier or abbreviatiob, e.g. 25 € 
percentage, e.g. 25 % 
indication of omission in a quotation by two dashes with a space 
between: — — 

In number notations, there are typographic reasons for making the 
space narrower than a normal space, e.g. using the thin space 
character, if possible. 

Abbreviations of initials of names are followed by a space in 
Finnish, contrary to common English practice, e.g. B. Virtanen, J. K. 
Paasikivi. There is no formal recommendation on this, but on 
typographic grounds, such spaces should be non-breaking and could 
be thin. 

The methods used to prevent inadequate line breaks vary by the 


tools of writing. Quite often, you can use the no-break space character 
instead of a normal space. 

In date notations like 1.4.2015, no spaces should be used. Small 
added spacing after the periods is acceptable and is recommended by 
typographers. 


A closer look at the use of letters in Finnish texts 
The letters used in Finnish texts can be classified as follows, roughly in 
descending order by conventionality and familiarity: 

The letters that are needed for writing purely and originally Finnish 
words: a, d, e, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r,s, t, u, Vv, y, a, 6. There is 
no acceptable way to dispense with d and 6 in Finnish texts. In 
particular, the convention (used in German for example) of replacing 
them by ae and oe is not acceptable for Finnish, although this 
replacement method is generally known by Finns due to its application 
in international texts. 

Letters that appear often in (relatively new) loanwords: b, f. 

Base letters that are conventionally regarded as part of the Finnish 
alphabet, yet appear only in words of foreign origin that have 
preserved their original spelling and, naturally, in foreign names, and 
derivations of such words: c, q, W, X, Z, a. 

The letters § and z. They are officially regarded as part of Finnish 
orthography, although they occur relatively rarely and only in 
loanwords, foreign names, and their derivations and although they are 
often omitted when listing the Finnish alphabet. However, in 
newspapers, informal texts, and even in many books, these letters are 
very often replaced by the letter pairs sh and zh, respectively. 

Letters that appear relatively often in names of foreign origin, their 
derivations, or loanwords that have been taken directly from another 
language (foreign words). This group is difficult to specify, but it is 
probably adequate to count at least the following letters: 

é in names, including Swedish names used in Finland (e.g. Lindén), 
and also in foreign words like moiré. 

4 in names, including Swedish names used in Finland, though less 
often (e.g. Colldn). 

a in the French preposition d, which is sometimes used in Finnish to 
indicate a range or a unit price. 

ti especially in names and foreign words of German (or Estonian) 
origin, including surnames used in Finland, like Schiiler. 

fi in foreign (Spanish) words like mafiana. 

¢ sometimes in foreign words like garg¢on. 

& in German names like Wilhelmstrafe; very often replaced by ss. 

é in scientific names of organisms, though the dieresis is often 
omitted. 

The letters z and @ due to their frequency in Norwegian and Danish 
names. Often replaced by d and 6, respectively. 

The letter 6 due to its appearance in Estonian names. Often 
confused with 6. 

Other Latin letters that appear relatively often in names, but hardly 


in foreign words. The diacritics used in these letters are omitted far 
more often than for the previous group, and readers may fail to notify 
the diacritics. This group includes the following Latin letters: 4, i, 6, 
u, y, é, i, 6, U, a, é, i, 6, Gi, 1, y. (These are the letters with diacritic 
that belong to ISO Latin 1 and have not been listed above. Among 
these, those commonly used in French and Italian, such as é, are 
probably more widely used and recognized than the rest.) 

The additional letters used in the Northern Sami language: é, d, n, 
#. They appear in personal, geographic, and company names in 
Northern Finland. Since they are often unavailable in fonts and 
difficult to produce on keyboards, it is common (but not correct) to 
use simple c, d, n, t instead. 

The additional letters used in other SAmi languages spoken in 
Finland: 3 (ezh), g (g with stroke), % (g with caron), k (k with caron), 
3 (ezh with caron). 

Letter h (h with caron), which is used in the Romani language as 
spoken in Finland. It is rarely used, and fonts often lack it. 

The letters 6 and p (used e.g. in Icelandic). They are classified as 
Latin letters and available in the Latin 1 repertoire, but not widely 
recognized in Finland. In Icelandic names, they are often replaced by d 
(or dh) and th, respectively. 

Combinations of Latin letters a—-z with diacritic marks not listed 
above, such as € (c with acute, used e.g. in Croatian). In actual 
practice in Finland, these are very often written without the diacritic 
mark. These, and characters in the following classes, only appear in 
proper names and literal quotations. Among these characters, those 
that appear in official languages of the European Union (especially 
Polish, Lithuanian, and Latvian) can be expected to be, or to become, 
more common and widely recognized than the rest. The distinction 
drawn here between this group and the preceding group is largely 
based on technical considerations such as the widespread support to 
Latin 1 repertoire in software used in Finland. 

Other letters classified as Latin letters in the broad sense, such as a 
(used in Azeri). 

Letters used in non-Latin writing systems, such as Cyrillic or Greek. 
These occur basically in scientific texts only, mostly in linguistics (in 
the rare cases when transliteration or transcription is not used) and in 
mathematical and scientific notations. The only such letters in 
common use are the capital omega 2, used as the ohm symbol, and 
the small mu u, used as micro prefix in the international system of 
units. However, the first few lowercase letters of the Greek alphabet, 
a, f, y etc., might be seen even in newspaper texts (in astronomical, 
chemical, and other terms, e.g. a-tokoferoli = alfatokoferoli). 


214. Hyphenation 


The nature of Finnish hyphenation 
Finnish hyphenation rules are relatively simple, and if a word 
processor or other program is reported to support automatic 
hyphenation for Finnish, it probably hyphenates most words correctly. 
However, there are three major problems: 

* compound words where the latter part starts with a vowel 

* division between vowels 

* new loanwords (and foreign names) 
For example, Finnish hyphenation in Microsoft Word sometimes 
divides a word between vowels or divides a compound word 
incorrectly. In contrast, some programs try to avoid wrong 
hyphenation of compound words too eagerly. Thus, some manual 
tuning may be needed. For high-quality publications, the final draft 
should be proofread to detect wrong hyphenations. 


Basic hyphenation rules 

To hyphenate a Finnish word manually, first consider whether it is a 
compound word. If it is, regard the position between the parts as the 
best hyphenation point. For example, the word laivamatka (boat trip) 
is a compound, and laiva‘matka is the best division. Here we use the 
middle dot “-” to indicate a permitted word division point. 

This analysis requires knowledge about the meanings of words and 
therefore sometimes fails in any automatic hyphenation. For example, 
autonostaja (car buyer, a person buying a car) is to be analyzed as 
auton-ostaja, not as auto-nostaja (although the latter would be an 
imaginable compound, too, “car-lifter”). Automatic hyphenation might 
treat the word as au:tonos‘taja, avoiding incorrect hyphenation, but 
failing to use the best hyphenation point, if it cannot decide where the 
border between the parts is. This is what the online Webvoikko 
hyphenator does. In contrast, the online hyphenator at ushuai.pl 
produces au-to-nos-ta-ja, an incorrect hyphenation. 

Next, find the syllable breaks in the word or in any component of a 
compound word as follows: a break appears before the last consonant 
in cluster of consonants (one or more) in any position except the start 
of a word (or component). Thus, laiva is divided as lai-va, matka as 
mat-ka, myrkky (poison) as myrk-ky and myrsky (storm) as myrs-ky. 
However, it is never permitted to separate just one letter of a word to 
a different line, so e.g. the word asia has no permitted hyphenation 
points, even though it has three syllables, a.si.a. 

These rules do not give all syllable breaks, as defined in 
conventional grammars, but they give all acceptable hyphenation 


points. For example, the word radiossa (in radio) has the syllable 
structure ra.di.os.sa, but a division between vowels (except in a 
compound at component boundary) is regarded as more or less 
unsuitable, so the proper hyphenation analysis is just ra-dios-sa. 

Hyphenation is not based on the division of a word into a stem and 
suffixes. For example, radiossa consists of the stem radio and the suffix 
ssa, but this is ignored in hyphenation. 


The rule against breaking between vowels 
Hyphenation between vowels is generally forbidden in Finnish 
typography, unless the vowels belong to different parts of a 
compound, as in iso.isd. There are two reasons to this rule. First, 
consecutive vowels often belong to the same syllable, at least in some 
pronunciations. It would therefore be inadequate to hyphenate e.g. 
vapa.udessa. Second, even when there is a syllable break, such division 
tends to make reading somewhat less smooth. 

In official language rules, the rule is not absolute. It is presented as 
a recommendation that should be followed as far as possible. The 
reasonable interpretation is that the rule shall be followed, except in 
situations where breaking it helps to avoid a more serious typographic 
problem. The exception mainly applies to special situations in very 
narrow (e.g. newspaper) columns, where breaking e.g. asi.oita may 
help to avoid excessive spacing between letters for making the column 
justified on both sides. 

In Finnish publications, it is however very common to violate the 
rule without such reasons. Automatic hyphenation does not always 
follow the rule and manual corrections are often regarded as too 
expensive and time-consuming. 


Exceptions in loanwords 
Loanwords have some exceptions in hyphenation. Especially in older 
style and according to old recommendations, they may be divided 
according to the structure of the word in the original language. For 
example, abstrakti might be divided as abs-trakti (since “abs” is a prefix 
in the original Latin word), and demokratia (democracy) might be 
divided as demo-kratia (since the Greek original is a compound word). 

Some dictionaries of international words (sivistyssanakirjat) contain 
information about hyphenation. It is, however, increasingly common 
to hyphenate according to normal Finnish rules, e.g. abst-rakti and 
demok-ratia. 

If the second part of a compound word is a loanword that starts 
with two or more consonants, the simple hyphenation algorithm fails. 
For example, the simple algorithm analyzes veroprosentti as ve-rop-ro- 


sent-ti instead of the correct ve-ro-pro-sent-ti. 


215. Speech synthesis and recognition 


Due to the mostly regular correspondence between letters and sounds 
in Finnish, speech synthesis is relatively simple for Finnish. However, 
the correspondence is really between letter and phonemes, and the 
pronunciation of a phoneme may vary considerably. For example, if 
the letter h is represented by the same sound in all contexts, the result 
is understandable, but unnatural. For good results, the synthesis 
shoukd take into account the context of a letter. 

The most common defect in synthesized Finnish speech—e.g. in the 
Acapela online synthesizer—is lack of boundary gemination, e.g. Ota 
se (Take it) is pronounced as written and not Otas se, as required by 
standard pronunciation. This is understandable, since correct 
pronunciation requires understanding of the words and sentence 
structures, as opposite to simple conversion of letters to sounds. 

Another common problem is that diphthongs are often not 
pronounced properly. For example, Kdrsdmdentie (a compound of the 
place name Kadrsdmdaki in genitive and the common noun tie) might be 
pronounced so that md and en are separate syllables. Perhaps the 
reason is that many grammars describe words like mden as 
twosyllabic, not counting de as a diphthong. 

Speech recognition is more difficult than speech synthesis, but it is 
managed relatively well in modern technology. You can test it using 
Google Voice Input on the Chrome browser, e.g. at www.google.com/? 
hl= fi or at www. google.fi. 


216. Automatic translation 


Difficulties in translation 

Automatic translation, also known as machine translation, often works 
rather well when translating simple prose between languages that are 
structurally more or less similar, such as French and Italian or English 
and German. Structural differences cause considerable problems, e.g. 
in translating from European languages to Korean—or from most 
European languages to Finnish or vice versa. 

Finnish word forms and compound words cause problems when 
translating from Finnish to other languages. A word form often has 
several different interpretations as mentioned in section Analyzing a 
word. The choice should depend on the context, and it may require 
understanding the content. In translation into Finnish, inflected forms 
need to be generated, but this is simpler. 


In the following, some specific translators are tested and compared. 
Such software can be under continuous development, so it may well 
perform better (or just differently) when tested later. 


Google Translate 


Despite the problems, automatic translation can be useful even 
between Finnish and English or other languages, especially if you 
know Finnish to some extent. Let us see what happens if we submit the 
sample sentence analyzed earlier in this book to Google Translate: 


Google sukkak. HPQ) $ 


Translate im} 


Finnish English Lithuanian Detectlanguage + ~ English Finnish Hebrew ~¥ 


Jos haluat, etta olemme yhteydessa sinuun, * if you want, we will contact you, please enter 
kinjoita puhelinnumerosi tahan your phone number here 


ie 


‘it 
x. 
a 


4 


The translation is not perfect, but understandable. The main problem 
is that the translator has not handled the ettd construct properly: the 
word “that” is missing. The reason might be that the translator is too 
clever. In many contexts, it is appropriate to have no word 
corresponding to ettd in an English translation—but not here. On the 
other hand, the translator has properly used “enter” for kirjoita instead 
of the simple translation “write”, and it has translated the word 
puhelinnumerosi correctly, recognizing the possessive suffix si and 
therefore using the word “your” in English. 

If you click on the microphone icon in the box for the Finnish text, 
Google Translator will read the sentence, using automatic speech 
synthesis. The quality is fairly good. The main problem with it is that 
it reads kirjoita as written, instead of properly using boundary 
gemination (kirjoitap). 


The Sunda translator 

The Finnish company Sunda has an automatic translator from Finnish 
to English and vice versa. It is a commercial product, but it has an 
online demo that can be used for short texts. It is in some ways more 
advanced than Google Translate. For the sample sentence, it makes 
somewhat different mistakes: it produces “If you want to be to you 
connected, write your telephone number here.” So it really tries to 
translate idiomatically instead of a literal translation, but it is not 
quite successful. Yet, the result is understandable. 

Let us take a more challenging example: the first sentence of 
Seitsemdn veljestd (The seven brothers), the first realistic novel 
published in Finnish, by Aleksis Kivi, first published in 1870. Ina 
slightly modernized version, the sentence is: Jukolan talo, eteldisessd 
Hdmeessd, seisoo erddn mden pohjoisella rinteelld, liki Toukolan kylad. 
Google Translate says: “Jukola house in southern Hame, standing on a 
hill on the northern slope of almost Toukola the village.” The Sunda 
translator says: “House of Jukola, in southern Hame one stands on the 
northern slope of a hill near village of Toukola.” Both give some idea 
of what the sentence says, though both have oddities, too. 


The Bing Translator 

The translator at www.bing.com/translator/produces a rather good, 
though not grammatically quite correct translation from the simple 

test: “If you want to, that we will be in touch with you, please enter 
your phone number here.” 

It fails badly with the novel text, because it replaces the proper 
names Jukola and Hadme with general words, for some odd reason: 
“Next to the House, in the South of the province, on the northern slope 
of a hill, close to the stands in the Toukola section of the village.” 


Word-to-word “translators” 

You might encounter “translation programs” that are much more 
primitive than those discussed above. At worst, they do not perform 
any serious translation but simply substitute words of a language by 
words of another language according to a simple dictionary. For 
reasons that should be obvious to a reader of this book, this fails 
miserably for Finnish: inflected forms like haluat, olemme etc. are not 
present in any normal dictionary. 

An online “translator” at www.tranexp.com:2000/Translate/ 
result.shtml gives the following result from our simple test: “If 
desirous , that purport yhteydessa thee , essay puhelinnumerosi here.” 
Yet, “translators” comparable to that have been used to produce 


Finnish versions of usage instructions and other practical texts - 
apparently nobody who actually knows some Finnish ever looked at 
the results. 


217. Broken Finnish as a compromise 


My first experience with a car navigator was a simple device that 
spoke a limited number of fixed phrases only. This meant that it did 
not say street names at all. The next navigator was a pleasant surprise 
in its ability to say the names rather well—but at the cost of breaking 
Finnish grammar. For example, it says Kddnny tielle Vaasankatu, “turn 
to Vaasankatu”, literally “Turn to road Vaasankatu”, instead of the 
correct Kddnny Vaasankadulle. The reason is obvious: implementing 
inflection of street names would require extra work, even though only 
one case form, the allative, would be needed. Since most languages do 
not have such problems, inflection was not implemented in the 
software. 

An expression like tielle Vaasankatu is definitely ungrammatical, but 
it is understandable. I must confess that I have used a similar trick in a 
localization project: phrases of the form “from A to B”, where A and B 
are names of locations, had to be translated as kohteesta A kohteeseen 
B, instead of the correct A:sta B:hen. 

The Finnish version of Facebook uses the message pattern Tadnddn 
on henkil6n NN syntymdpdivd (Today is the birthday of person NN). 
This is unnatural, but apparently unavoidable. Using appropriate 
expressions like Tanddn on Matti Meikdldisen syntymdpdivd would 
require the ability to form the genitive of any name, and this would be 
very difficult to do completely correctly, due to irregularities and the 
possibility of foreign-language names. 


Suffix glossary 


218. Notations used in the glossary 


This compendium of suffixes includes inflection suffixes, possessive 
suffixes, word-like suffixes, and derivational suffixes. The following 
notations are used: 
A denotes a or 4, depending on vowel harmony 
O denotes o or 6, depending on vowel harmony 
U denotes u or y, depending on vowel harmony 
X (superscript x) indicates boundary gemination (not indicated in 
normal writing) 
the bullets “+” separate an example from the short general explanation 
before it and comments after it 
the semicolon “:” separates inflected forms of a word 
a suffix written here with a hyphen “-” after it appears only inside a 
word, i.e. before another suffix 
the arrow “—” indicates that the word after it is derived from the 
word before it; e.g. kipu — kiped means that kiped is derived from kipu 
the vertical line “|” is in some contexts used to separate a word from a 
suffix for clarity (not used in normal writing) 
a form in parentheses and ending with a hyphen “-” indicates the 
inflection stem of the word; e.g., juoda (juo-) means that the stem is 
juo, as in the forms juon, juotte etc. 
in the comments, the ellipsis “...” refers to the base word of a 
derivation 
When looking up a suffix, note that the list is in alphabetic order but 

* it is in “backwards” order, as in reverse dictionaries, i.e. primarily 
according to the last letter, secondarily according to the second last 
letter, etc. 
verb suffixes appear primarily in their inflection stem form, e.g. - 
Oi-, not in an infinitive form like -OidA as in many other contexts 
the front vowels y, @ 6 appear as U, A, O 
although some variation in the suffix by context (allomorphic 
variation) is shown and different forms appear as separate entries, 
this presentation does not show all the forms that are caused by 
omission or alteration of a final vowel before another suffix, as in 
kana — kana|la : kana|lo|i|ssa 


cc 99 


219. Using the suffix glossary 


The suffix glossary is useful to a reader who knows the basics of 
Finnish. Without such knowledge, you may need to try many different 
ways of analyzing a word and to backtrack to a previous point. 

Consider the word jattdisink6hdn as an example. If you start from 
the end and first consider whether n alone could be a suffix here, you 
need to analyze whether the rest could be a word, possibly recognizing 
suffixes from it, etc. But if you know Finnish to a sufficient degree, you 
will first suspect that hdn could be a suffix and look it up under -hAn, 
then consider whether ko (-kO) in the remaining part might be the 
fairly common interrogative suffix, etc., and you would end up with 
the analysis jdttd|isi|n|ko|hdn. Looking up the base word in a 
dictionary and the meanings of the suffixes in this book, you could 
then analyze the meaning roughly as “I wonder if I should leave 
(something somewhere)”. In this example, even the base word jattd- 
(infinitive jattaa) is a derivation, from jdddd with the suffix -ttA, but 
this is an irregular derivation (due to the shortening of the vowel dd) 
and difficult to recognize. 


220. The suffix glossary, in reverse 
dictionary order 


-x imperative 2nd person singular * juo|da : juo 
negation form, e.g. ei juo*. 

-A partitive * kala : kalaa. 

-A one of the suffixes for 3rd person singular form in indicative * osta| 
ax : osta|a. 

-A- : -t- derived verb * kuva — kuva|t|a : kuva|a|n + Usually expresses 
action that is typical use for the thing denoted by the base noun or 
indicates a change to state expressed by the base noun. These 
derivations are contraction verbs. 

-Ax I infinitive * sanoa (: sano|n). 

-Ax one of the suffixes for 4th person in a negative context in 
indicative present tense * osat|a* : osat|ax + Used e.g. in Ei osata*. 
This variant of the suffix coincides with the suffix of the I infinitive. 

-kAA imperative 2nd person plural * sano|a : sano|kaa. 

-eeraa- : -eerat- verb of foreign origin + briljeerat|a : briljeeraa|n + 
Adapted form of a verb ending with “-era” in Swedish, e.g. 
“briljera”, from French “briller”. 

-dAX I infinitive + juoda (: juo|n). 

-dAx one of the suffixes for 4th person in a negative context in 
indicative present tense * voi|da* : voi|dax. This variant coincides 
with the I infinitive. 


xe Also used as 


-eA derived adjective or noun ¢ kipu — kiped + Causes omission of final 
vowel of the base. Often the base is uncertain or does not appear in 
standard language. In dialects often -ee or -iA (e.g. kipee, kipid). 

-jA derived noun * puhu|a — puhuja + The base is usually a verb stem. 
Mostly indicates a human agent of the action expressed by the verb 
(very productive in this meaning), but also used for some devices 
and in other meanings. There are also some -jA words probably 
based on a noun, but with no clearly identifiable base word, e.g. 
pihlaja. 

-AjA- : -A- derived verb « jyrd- — jyr|d|td : jyrd|ja|a * Partly descriptive 
verbs with no apparent base word though e.g. for jyrdtd, a 
theoretical base can be constructed, since the jyrd- stem appears in 
other verb derivations too, e.g. jyrdhtdd and jyristd. Many verbs are 
alternative, usually old-fashioned versions of contraction verbs, e.g. 
avata : avajaa vs. avata : avaa (to open). 

-tsijA noun derived from a verbs isdnnéi|dd —isdnndi|tsijd * Indicates a 
human agent that carries out an action, often professionally. In 
principle, these words are -jA derivations from verbs like isdnnditd : 
isdnnditsen that have an -itse- suffix, but such verbs are mostly not 
used in modern language; instead, synonymous verbs like isdnndidd 
: isdnnoin (with the -Oi- suffix) are in use. 

-kA a suffix in the nominative and genitive singular forms of a few 
pronouns ¢ jo|ka + These are old, special words: joka, kuka, mikd. 
The suffix is invariant; the part before it is inflected, e.g. joka: 

jonka. 

-ka a word-like suffix appended to the negation verb to mean “and” * 
ei — eikd. 

-kkA : -kA- derived noun * puna — punakka + Meanings vary 
considerably. There is often a vowel change at the end of the base 
word, e.g. musta — mustikka, puola — puolukka, Many words ending 
with -kka are not derivations but loanwords (e.g. tupakka 
“tobacco”). 

-kkA variant form of a conjunction ¢ eli — elikkd * Only for eli, saati, 
tai. Does not change meaning, but may be more emphatic. 

-niekka : -nieka- derived noun or compound « Gly — dlyniekka + 
Denotes person. Limited to a few words only. Can be (better) 
classified as a compound, partly because ie is pronounced as a 
diphthong. 

-nkA : -ngA- derived noun * naama — Naamanka + Place names. 

-skA derived noun or adjective + lima — limaska « Base word often not 
in modern language or changes irregularly. Also a female suffix in 
surnames in popular language, e.g. Lahtinen — Lahtiska. 

-1A derived noun * kana — kanala * Very productive, e.g. kahvi > 
kahvila, sairas : sairaan — sairaala. Mostly means “place for ...”. 


-1AX | infinitive + kdvelld (: kdvele|n) 

-1AX one of the suffixes for 4th person in a negative context in 
indicative present tense * tul|la* : tul|lax. This variant coincides with 
the I infinitive. 

-IIA adessive case * talo : talolla. 

-AllA derived adverb * kaikki — kaikkialla + A limited set of words. 
Corresponds to the adessive in meaning. 

-mAisillA- V infinitive + tekemdisilldni +» Always with a possessive 
suffix. 

-mA derived noun; passive participle past tense * kanta|a —> kantama + 
A noun derived from a verb with -mA usually has a rather 
specialized meaning, though in some words, the meaning is close to 
the meaning of a participle, e.g. osu|a (to hit) > osuma (hit), and 
some derivations are names of actions. 

-mA- III infinitive * teh|dd : te|kee : teke|md|ssd : teke|md|std : teke|md| 
Gn : teke|mdl|ld : teke|mdt|td : teke|mda|n. 

-ImA derived noun ° uni : une|n — unelma. 

-nA essive case * talo : talo|na : talo|i|na. 

-nA derived noun * haapa — haapana + Many words that may have this 
derivational suffix have no obvious base word. When the base is a 
verb (usually a descriptive verb), the derivation is a name of action, 
e.g. kirku|a — kirku|na. When the verb stem has an ise part, the 
sounds se are dropped, e.g. hdlis|td : hdlise|n — hdli|nd. 

-nAx | infinitive * pan|na (: pane|n). 

-nAX one of the suffixes for 4th person in a negative context in 
indicative present tense * pan|na* : pan|nax + This variant coincides 
with the I infinitive. 

-nna derived noun or part of a loanword « keisari = keisarinna + A 
female suffix, of limited use. Mostly part of a loanword (cf. Swedish 
“kejsarinna”), 

-pA a word-like suffix (enclitic particle) * mind — mindpd. 

-pA : -vA- derived noun * sy6|dd — syé|pd + Historically a variant of 
the participle suffix -vA. Occurs in some words, which have 
specialized meanings. 

-rA derived noun * kama — kamara « Base word often does not exist as 
separate word. 

-rAX | infinitive + pur|ra (: pure|n). 

-rAX one of the suffixes for 4th person in a negative context in 
indicative present tense + pur|ra* : pur|rax. This variant coincides 
with the I infinitive. 

-sA derived adjective or noun * nopea — nop|sa * Only few words. 
Causes irregular changes in the base word. 

-isA derived adjective (or noun) * kala — kalaisa + Productive. 
Typically means “full of...” or “rich in...”. 


-nsAX possessive suffix for the 3rd person ° talo : talo|nsa. 

-ssA inessive case * talo : talossa. 

-tsa derived noun * vaski — vaskitsa * Only in a few words. 

-tA partitive case « radio : radio|ta. 

-tA- : -ta- / -dA- / -A- / -IA- / -na- / -ra- derived verb « hidas : hidas| 
ta|a * One of the most common verb derivation suffixes. When 
based on a noun, often means “to make (more) ...”. These 
derivations are partly irregular, e.g. hidastaa is based on the 
nominative and not the noun stem hitaa-, and sdveltdd is based on 
the consonant stem of sdvel : sdvele-. The exceptional-looking 
variation of the suffix in many verbs is caused by consonant 
gradation, e.g. sdvel|td|d : sdvel|la|n. 

-tAX | infinitive * vara|ta (: varaa|n). 

-tA* one of the suffixes for 4th person in a negative context in 
indicative present tense * sano|a* : sano|ta*. This form often 
coincides with the I infinitive, e.g. juos|ta* : juos|ta*. 

-AhtA- : -AhdA- derived verb * seiso|a — seis|ahta|a : seis|ahda|n + 
Typically the meaning is momentaneous, i.e. it expresses that an 
action starts, often to be terminated shortly. Some words of this 
type are descriptive verbs with no apparent base word. The final 
vowel of the stem is omitted. 

-ItA ablative case « talo : talolta. 

-AItA derived adverb * kaikki — kaikkialta * A limited set of words. 
Corresponds to the ablative in meaning. 

-AltA- : -AIIA- derived verb * paina|a — pain|alta|a : pain|alla|n + In 
many derivations the meaning is momentaneous, but the most 
common verbs of this type have different meanings, e.g. uskaltaa (to 
dare) from uskoa (to believe).The final vowel of the stem is omitted. 

-ntA : -nnA- derived noun ° liittd|d : liita|n ~ liitd|ntdé * Usually a 
name of action based on a verb, though some derivations have 
specialized meanings, e.g. kysyntd (demand) from kysyd (to ask). 
Among derivations based on nouns, only in the words isdntd and 
emantd and in some place names are in use. 

-ntA- : -nnA- verb derived from a noun or an adjective * suomi : suome| 
n — suome|nta|a : suome|nna|n + Often means “to produce...” or “to 
cause...”. Can be used to derive verbs meaning “to translate into” 
from language names, e.g. englannintaa, italiantaa etc., though these 
are not used much, except for suomentaa—more often one says 
kddntdda englanniksi etc. 

-lanta derived adjective + lyhyt : lyhyen — lyhyenldntd + Indicates a 
moderate amount of a property; formed from a limited set of 
adjectives. The base is usually in the genitive form, and vowel 
harmony does not apply (e.g. suurenldntd), so these words could 
also be classified as compounds. 


-rtA- : -rrA- derived verb ° sini : sine|n — sine|rta|d : sine|rrd|n * When 
the base word is a color or pigment name, means being of that 
color, at least to some extent. Other verbs that seem to have this 
suffix mostly lack obvious base word and may be descriptive verbs. 

-stA elative case * talo : talosta. 

-stA derived noun * keski- —> kesku|sta * Mostly mean locations or 
parts. 

-stA- derived verb + kala — kala|sta|a + Often means “to catch/hunt/ 
collect...”. Derivations like ketustaa (to hunt foxes), from kettu : 
ketun (fox), are old popular language and still in some use, but often 
not listed in normal dictionaries. Some derivations are based on a 
verb, e.g. asustaa from asua. 

-istA- derived verb + uusi : uude|n — uud|ista|a * Usually means “to 
make (something) ...”, but possibly figuratively, e.g. uudistaa, from 
uusi (new), means “to reform”. 

-ttA- : -tA- derived verb + sy6é|dd — sy6|ttd|a : syd|td|n + Very 
productive. When the base is a verb, the meaning is usually 
causative. The meaning may also be similar to that of the base verb, 
often more intensive, sometimes just a synonym, e.g. for koske|a : 
koske|tta|a —> koske|ta|n (to touch). When the base is a noun, 
meanings vary, e.g. verottaa (to tax) from vero (tax), kouluttaa (to 
give education to; to train) from koulu (school). 

-ttA abessive form + raha — rahatta « Rare, except in III infinitives like 
luke|ma|tta. 

-ttA : -tA- derived noun * nauta — navetta « In standard language, only 
in the irregular derivation navetta. In dialects also in its synonyms 
ometta and karjatta. 

-ittA- : -itA- derived verb « raha : raho|itta|a — raholita|n * Usually 
means “to cause ...” or “to give” or “to equip with”. Generally 
pronounced without the i; see Spelling problem -oittaa ~ -ottaa. 

-UttA- : -UtA- derived verb * odotta|a : odota|n — odot|utta|a : odot| 
uta|n * When the base is a verb, the meaning is usually causative; cf. 
-hdUttA-. When the base is a noun or an adjective, often means “to 
make (more) ...”, e.g. nope|utta|a (to speed up) from nopea (fast). 

-ahdUttA- : -hdUtA- derived verb « seiso|a — seis|ahdutta|a : seis| 
ahduta|n * Can usually be interpreted as being combined derivations 
with -AhtA- and -UttA- suffixes, so that e.g. seisahduttaa is primarily 
derived from seisahtaa. But derivations of this type have some 
behavior of their own, especially so that the hd part can often be 
omitted, resulting in -UttA- derivations, e.g. seisahduttaa = 
seisauttaa. 

-UUttA- : -UUtA- derived verb = levat|d : lepdd|n — lep|uutta|a : lep| 
uuta|n * When the base is a verb, the meaning is usually causative. 

-vA present participle of a verb * luke|a — luke|va. 


-vA derived noun or adjective * maja — majava « A mixed collection of 
words, mostly with no obvious base word. These derivations 
include several nouns that are originally participles (and often still 
in participle use), e.g. etsivd (detective) from etsid (search). 

-tAvA passive participle present tense * juos|ta : juos|tava. 

-htAvA derived adjective * harmaa — harmahtava « A few derivations, 
usually meaning “somewhat ...”. Originally a combination of 
suffixes -htA- and -vA. 

-ttAvA passive participle present tense * sano|a : sano|ttava. 

-rvA derived adjective * puna — pune|rva * Only four words: kellerva 
(yellowish), punerva (reddish), sinervd (bluish), vihervd (greenish). 

-e one of the suffixes for 3rd person singular form in indicative ¢ tul|la 
: tulele. 

-e- II infinitive * sano|a : sano|e|n : sano|e|ssa : sano|e|ssa|ni : sano|tta|e| 
ssa. 

-eX ; -ee- ; -et- : -e- derived noun (or adjective) + nosta|a — noste : 
nostee|t : nostet|ta : noste|i|ta. * Causes omission of final vowel of the 
base. Meaning varies greatly. Productive in deriving nouns from 
verbs; may express e.g. result or cause of action; sometimes a name 
of action. Also used to derive words from nouns and adjectives, e.g. 
musta — muste : mustee|t : mustet|ta : muste|i|ta. Many words ending 
with -e* are loanwords or have obscure origin. 

-he old reflexive form of past tense 3rd person singular ¢ vetd|d : vet|i : 
vet|i|he + In old poetry. 

-kex : -kkee- : -ket- : -kke- * derived noun * kaava — kaava|ke : kaava| 
kkee|n : kaava|ket|ta : kaava|kke|i|ssa * When the base is a noun, 
means “small ...” concretely or figuratively. When the base is a 
verb, often means “that is used for...”, e.g. eldke (pension) from eldd 
(to live). 

-ikex : -ikkee- : -iket- : -ikke- * extended form of -ke + pitd|d : pida|n 


— pidlike. 
-Ukex : -Ukkee- : -Uket- : -Ukke- » extended form of -ke = lisé — lis| 
uke. 


-lex : -lee- : -let- : -le- + derived noun * kaista — kaistale + Base word 
often not part of modern standard language. This group includes 
words like askele, which are synonyms of -1: -le- derivations like 
askel and often used interchangeably with them. 

-le- assimilated form of potential mood suffix -ne * tul|le|n : tule|n : tul| 
la + Rare. 

-ele- : -el- verb derived from a verb * souta|a — soud|el|la : sout|ele|n = 
Often a frequentative suffix, i.e. produces a verb indicating 
(frequently) repeated action; e.g., from osta|a (to buy) we get ostel| 
la : ostele|n (to buy things, to do shopping). Some derivations of this 
type have special meanings, e.g. rakastaa means “to love”, but 


rakastella means “to make love”. 

-skele- : -skel- derived verb * ime|@ — ime|skel|ld : ime|skele|n + 
Usually frequentative, cf. -ele-. Note: opi|skel|la (to study) from 
oppi|a (to learn). 

-ntele- : -nnel- derived verb * juos|ta : juokse|n — juokse|nnel|la : 
juokse|ntele|n * Usually frequentative, cf. -ele-. 

-skentele- : -skennel- derived verb + ty6 — ty6|skennel|ld : ty6|skentele| 
n* Usually frequentative, cf. -ele-. But e.g. teeskennelld from teh|dd : 
tee|n means “to pretend”. 

-ile- : -il- derived verb + arvat|a — arvajil|la : arva|ile|n * When the 
base is a verb, variant of -ele-, used when the base is a contraction 
verb. When the base is a noun, often indicates action that is typical 
use of a thing, e.g. telttalil|la : telttalile|n (to camp, to go tenting) 
from teltta (tent). 

-Ilex allative case + talo : talo|lle. 

-Alle derived adverb « kaikki — kaikkilalle + A limited set of words. 
Corresponds to the allative in meaning. 

-mme possessive suffix for the 1st person plural « talo : talo|mme. 

-mme 1st person plural form of a verb « sano|a : sano|mme. 

-ne- : -t- derived verb + huono — huonot|a : huono|ne|n + Usually 
expresses change, “to become (more) ...”. The inflection is 
exceptional, since this derivation type is a mix of two distinct types. 

-ne- suffix of the comitative case + puoliso : puoliso|i|ne|en. 

-ne- suffix of the potential mood * sy6dd : sy6- : sy6|ne|n. 

-nex ; -nee- : -net- : -ne- + derived noun « kasi — kdsi|ne + Often 
deminutive (“small ...”) or a name of an accessory or a tool. 

-nne possessive suffix for the 2nd person plural  talo : talo|nne. 

-nne- : -nte- stem variants of the -s suffix of ordinal numerals (e.g. 
kolma|s : kolma|nne|n : kolma|nte|na). 

-nneX : -ntee- : -net- : -nte- + derived noun - tila — tila|nne : tila|ntee|n 
: tila|nnet|ta : tila|nte|i|ssa * Often means place or state. 
-nnex derived adverb + tuo — tuo|nne * A few words. Means 

direction”. 

-re- assimilated form of potential mood suffix -ne + pur|re|n : puren : 
pur|ra « Rare. 

-reX : -ree- : -ret- : -re- + derived noun * lampi — lampa|re. 

-se- assimilated form of potential mood suffix -ne + juos|se|n : juokse|n : 
juos|ta * Rare. 

-ise- : -is- derived verb + held- — hellis|td : hellis|ta * Mostly descriptive 
verbs with no apparent base word, though e.g. for helistd, a 
theoretical base can be constructed, since the held- stem appears in 
other verb derivations too, e.g. helahtdd. 

-Aise- : -is- derived verb * kysy|G — kys|dis|td : kys|dise|n + The 
meaning is typically momentaneous, indicating started action that is 


”? 


in... 


often intentionally short, or causative. E.g. valaista, from valo (light) 
means both “to light up” and “give light to” (as continuous action). 

-kse- variant of the translative case suffix -ksi « talo : talo|kse|ni + Used 
before a possessive suffix. 

-tsex derived adverb (prolative) * maa — maji|tse * Means “through/via 
...”. Usually based on the plural stem, e.g. vesi : vede|n : ves|i|ssd > 
ves|i|tse. 

-itse- : -it- derived verb + naula — naul|it|a : naullitse|n * The meanings 
are more or less continuative, i.e. indicate continuous activity. 
These verbs have the following forms based on the -it- stem 
(possibly with the t assimilated): potential, imperative other than 
2nd person singular, I and II infinitive, and all 4th person forms 
(e.g. naul|in|ne|n, naul|it|koon, naullit|a, naullit|e|n, naul|in|nut, 
naullit|aan, naullit|tu; but indicative present tense naullitse|n, past 
tense naullits|i|n etc.). 

-tte 2nd person plural form (and polite 2nd person singular) of a verb + 
sano|a : sano|tte. 

-kAAtte old variant of imperative 2nd person plural « sano|a : sano| 
kaatte (= sanokaa). 

-Uex : -Uee- : -Uet- : -Ue- + derived noun * joukko — joukk|ue + Usually 
with a collective meaning. 

-i derived noun (or adjective) + neito — neit|i * Common, with varying 
meanings. Some derivations contain this suffix even though the -i 
derivation does not appear as an independently word, e.g. kalma > 
kalm|i|sto. The base is often a verb, e.g. kasvaa (to grow) — kasvi 
(plant). Also used to adapt loanwords to Finnish, e.g. film — filmi. 

-i one of the suffixes for 3rd person singular form in indicative « etsi|d : 
etsili. 

-i- derived verb * tahra — tahr|i|a * Very common. Indicates 
continuous action, but otherwise the meaning varies greatly. 

-i- plural suffix in nouns, adjectives, and numerals « talo : taloi|ssa * In 
most case forms. 

-kki : -ki- derived noun * lehto : lehdo|n — lehdo|kki : lehdo|kin * When 
the base is a noun or an adjective, mostly names of plants or proper 
names given to domestic animals (e.g. cow name Mustikki, from 
musta). When the base is a verb, meanings vary a lot. 

-nki : -ngi- derived noun * juoma > juomi|nki : juomi|ngi|t. 

-li derived noun * ukko — ukke|li + Often with obscure origin. Used 
somewhat productively to derive affective forms of personal names, 
e.g. Jusseli (from Jussi), or names like Haisuli (from haisu “smell”; a 
Moomin character). Many words ending with li are loanwords 
without any derivational suffix, e.g. enkeli (angel). 

-nomi international word corresponding to “-nomist” in English; 
sometimes a derived noun + ekonomi + Also used to create names of 


degrees in education from various ingredients, e.g. tradenomi (from 
English “trade”), restonomi (from foreign word “restaurant”). 

-ismi suffix in international words, corresponding to “-ism” in English 
+ nationalismi + Often the base word does not exist in Finnish. 
Sometimes also used for native words, e.g. hdpsis — héps|ismi. 

-ni possessive suffix for the 1st person singular « talo : talo|ni. 

-liini derived noun ¢ laiha — laihe|liini - A few words, denoting people, 
partly derogatorily, partly friendly: haisuliini, hassuliini, hupsuliini, 
holméliini, possuliini, tuhmeliini, tyhmeliini. Somewhat productive. 

-Oi- derived verb ¢ esitelmd — esitelm|Gi|dd: esitelm|di|n + Productive, 
but many verbs of this type are adapted forms of international 
words, e.g. manipuloida (manipulate). Verbs that end with “-ate” in 
English often appear as ending with -OidA in Finnish. 

-pi old suffix for 3rd person singular form in indicative + voi|da : voi|pi 
(= voi) * In old poetry. 

-mpi : -mmA-: -mpA- : -mm- : -mp- comparative suffix + iso > iso| 
mpi : iso|mma|n : iso|mpa|na : iso|mm|i|ssa : iso|mp|i|na. 

-ri derived noun + maalat|a : maalaa|n — maala|ri +» Common. This 
suffix or an extended version like -Ari is often part of loanword (cf. 
Swedish mdla — madlare), but it is also used productively in Finnish, 
especially in slang and other spoken language. Originally used for 
names of agents or devices, now also in other meanings. 

-Ari derived noun, extended version of -ri * hiilihydraatti — hiil|ari 
(carbon hydrate, colloquial) + Often based on a shortened or 
otherwise modified version of the stem. Popular in spoken 
language; used to produce handy alternatives for long official 
words, e.g. henkildllisyystodistus — henkkari (1. D. card), 
toimitusjohtaja —> toimari (CEO). 

-Uri derived noun, extended version of -ri + rava|ta — rav|uri + Usually 
for names of agents or devices. 

-si possessive suffix for the 2nd person singular « talo : talo|si. 

-isi suffix of the conditional mood * sano|a : sano|isi : sano|isi|n. 

-ksi translative case ¢ talo : talo|ksi : talo|i|ksi. 

-ksi- derived verb + ime|d — ime|ksi|d : iJmeksi|n * When based on a 
verb, often frequentative. When base on a noun or an adjective, 
may mean e.g. “to regard as”, e.g. halpa : halva|n— halve|ksia (the 
final vowel of the base verb is often changed to e); cf. -ksU-. 

-ti derived adverb + ddni : Gane|n —> ddne|ti + A few words only. In 
some words, very similar to abessive forms like ddnettd. In some 
other words, expresses manner or extension, e.g. idti (forever) from 
ikd : id|n (age). According to some descriptions, this suffix has 
boundary gemination. 

-hti- : -hdi- derived verb  tervex : tervee|n— terve|hti|d : terve|hdi|n « 
Often based on nouns ending with -e*, using a base ending with 


short e. Historically, the h is part of the base word. 

-elehti- : -elehdi- derived verb + kddntd|d — kddnt|elehti|d: kddnt|eleht| 
hdi|n * Reflexive verbs that indicate the action as repeated and often 
intensive. For example, kddntelehtid means “to turn oneself (around) 
repeatedly (and anxiously)” and can sometimes be translated with 
the English idiom “to be tossing and turning”. 

-Iti derived adverb + laaja — laaja|Iti » Mostly means “to a ... extent”. 
According to some descriptions, this suffix has boundary 
gemination, but this is not common in modern language. 

-nti : -nni- derived noun * juo|da — juo|nti : juo|nni|n + Usually a 
name of action based on a verb. 

-stix derived adverb * ruma : ruma|sti + Indicates manner or style or 
repetition (see sections Derived adverbs and Adverbs expressing 
repetition). Very productive. 

-isti suffix in international words, corresponds to the suffix “-ist” in 
English « Cf. -ismi. The isti suffix is sometimes appended to words of 
Finnish origin, too, and it appears also e.g. in some names of 
players like huilisti (flutist, from Auilu “flute”). 

-tti : -ti- noun derived from a verb * suojat|a : suojaa|n — suoja|tti : 
suoja|ti|n. 

-vi old suffix for 3rd person singular form in indicative + sano|a : sano| 
vi (= sanoo) « In old poetry. 

-j- plural suffix in nouns and adjectives in partitive and genitive « talo : 
tal|oj|a : talo|j|en. 

-1 : -le- derived noun + nivoa — nive|l : nive|le|n + A small set of words, 
usually with no obvious base word, often synonymous with a -lex 
derivation, e.g. askel = askele*. 

-n genitive case + talo : talon 

-n instructive case ¢ jalka : jala|n : jalo|i|n * Rare especially in singular. 

-n 1st person singular form of a verb « sano|a : sano|n. 

-n : -ne- derived noun * joutsi : joutse|n — joutse|n : joutse|ne|n. Many 
words that may have this derivational suffix have no obvious base 
word. E.g. joutsi is an old form of jousi. 

-An one of the suffixes of the illative case * kala : kalaan. 

-An a variant of the -kAAn suffix * ketd — ketddn + Used for some 
pronouns. The combinations have specialized meanings. 

-AAn one of the suffixes for 4th person in indicative « osat|a : osat|aan. 

-dAAn one of the suffixes for 4th person in indicative * voi|da : voi| 
daan. 

-kAAn word-like suffix (enclitic particle) * tie — tiekddn + There are 
many words that contain this suffix as an integral part so that the 
combination has a specialiazed meaning, e.g. kumpikaan, ainakaan, 
joskaan. There are also words that appear only with this suffix or 
the suffix -kin, i.e. the base word does not exist as a separate word, 


e.g. kuitenkaan and kuitenkin. 

-IAAn one of the suffixes for 4th person in indicative  tul|la : tul|laan. 

-nAAn one of the suffixes for 4th person in indicative * pan|na : pan| 
naan. 

-rAAn one of the suffixes for 4th person in indicative + pur|ra : pur| 
raan. 

-tAAn one of the suffixes for 4th person in indicative * sano|a : sano| 
taan. 

-kseltAAn derived adverb * harva — harva|kseltaan * A few words 
only. Cf. -kseen. 

-stAAn derived adverb ° viisi — viisi|stddn + Means “as a group of ...”. 

-hAn word-like suffix (enclitic particle) + tie — tiehdn. 

-hAn one of the suffixes of the illative case * maa : maahan. 

-seen one of the suffixes of the illative case in singular * vene : venee| 
seen. 

-kseen derived adverb * harva — harva|kseen + A few words only. 
Historically, translative forms with a possessive suffix. 

-hen one of the suffixes of the illative case ¢ tie : tiehen. 

-tellen derived adverb * yksi — yksi|tellen * A few words. 

-nen : -se- : -s- derived noun * kukka — kukka|nen : kukka|se|t : kukka| 
s|ta * Very common and productive. Often diminutive, e.g. kirjanen 
(booklet), from kirja (book). For this and other suffixes ending with 
nen, the base word always has strong grade in consonant gradation. 
International words have often been adapted to this group, e.g. 
tekninen (technical). 

-inen : -ise- : -is- derived adjective (or noun) ¢ lika — lika|inen : lika| 
ise|t : likalis|ta * Productive. Often means “made of...” or “rich 
in...”. The -i- is very often omitted in speech (e.g. likanen), except in 
two-syllable derivations (e.g. puinen). When the base word is three 
syllables or longer, this suffix is also used instead of the deminutive 
-nen; e.g. aurinkoinen, from aurinko (sun), can mean both “sunny” 
and “little sun”. In such words, the i of the suffix is used even in 
speech. 

-iAinen : -iAise- : -iAis- derived noun (or adjective) + laiska — laisk| 
iainen * Includes names of animals and plants, surnames (e.g. 
Rautiainen, from rauta), names of festivities (e.g. laskiainen, from 
laskea), etc. 

-jAinen : -jAise- : -jAis- derived noun (or adjective) * paina|a — paina| 
jainen * Less common variant of -iAinen. 

-kAinen : -kAise- : -kAis- derived noun or adjective + neito — neito| 
kainen * Common in surnames, e.g. Viljakainen, but often with no 
apparent base word. 

-kkAinen : -kkAise- : -kkAis- derived adjective + vasta|an — vasta| 
kkainen * A small number of words. 


-nkAinen : -nkAise- : nkAis- derived noun ° leppd : lepd|n — lepi| 
nkdinen * Rare. 

-lAinen : -ilAise- : -IAis- derived noun or adjective + suku — suku| 
lainen + Very productive. Often denotes or characterizes a person. 
Commonly used to derive names of inhabitants from place names, 
e.g. Oulu — oululainen, and supporters of a person or an idea, e.g. 
Kekkonen — kekkoslainen. Base words ending with nen have that 
ending changed to s, as in compound words. In some words with a 
base ending with IA, the JA part is dropped, e.g. Karjala > 
karjalainen. Other irregular base changes include Suomi = 
suomalainen, Ruotsi —> ruotsalainen, Hime —> hdmdldinen, Vendjd — 
venaldinen. When the base word is a foreign word ending with a 
consonant, a binding i may or may not be present, e.g. Bauhaus > 
bauhausilainen ~ bauhauslainen. See additional notes, including 
comparison with compound words with [Ainen as the second part, 
in section Derived vs. compound words. 

-kAlAinen : -kAlAise- derived noun or adjective + me : me|i|dan > 
teikdldinen, heikdldinen) or the short form of a pronoun 
(muukalainen, takdldinen, sikdldinen). 

-mAinen : -mAise- derived adjective + sika — sika|mainen + Very 
productive; can be formed from almost any noun. Has some features 
of a compound word. Usually means “like...” or “similar to”, but 
e.g. in vaistomainen (instinctive), from vaisto (instinct), the suffix 
rather means “based on...” or “part of...”. Also a verb form, 
occurring in adessive plural with possessive suffix, e.g. kaatu|mais|i| 
lla|ni, called V infinitive. Note that some words ending with mAinen 
are of different origin; e.g. kotimainen (domestic) is a derivation of 
the compound kotimaa (homeland). 

-mmAinen : -mmAise- derived adjective or noun * nuori — nuori| 
mmainen * Superlative adjectives or nouns, often based an adverb 
stems, e.g. jalkimmdinen (latter). 

-nAinen : -nAise- derived adjective « itse — itse|ndinen * Not to be 
confused with compound words with nainen (woman) as the second 
part. 


-nnAinen : -nnAise- adjective derived from a verb « johta|a : johda|n 
— johda|nnainen « Often similar to a participle in meaning, e.g. 
kddnnynndinen (convert), from kddntyd (to turn; to be converted; 
etc.) is similar to the past participle kddntynyt (turned; converted; 
etc.) but means specificially a religious or ideological convert. 

-rainen : -raise- derived adjective or noun * pikku — pikka|rainen+ A 
few words only. 

-ittAinen : -ittAise- derived adjective * pdivd — pdivlittdinen + Refers to 
regular appearance, e.g. pdivittdinen means “daily”. Cf. -ittAin. 

-uainen : -uaise- derived noun * muna — mun|uainen + Only a few 
words: malluainen, mustuainen, ruskuainen, valkuainen. 

-vAinen : -vAise- derived adjective bases on a verb « tyyty|d — tyyty| 
vdinen * Means “for which it is typical to ...”. A combination of the 
suffixes -va and -inen. 

-hinen : -hise- derived adjective or noun ° hirsi : hirren — hirte|hinen + 
Mostly old-fashioned or otherwise special words. 

-llinen : -llise- derived adjective (or noun) « talous : taloude|n > 
taloude|llinen * Very productive. Some common meanings: 1) 
abstractly “relating to...”, e.g. kaupallinen “commercial” from 
kauppa “trade, commerce”; 2) “that has...”, e.g. aseellinen “armed” 
from ase : asee|n “weapon”; 3) “the amount that fits into...”, e.g. 
pullollinen ”bottleful”, from pullo (bottle). There are also specialized 
“dinner” when used as a noun. The suffix was previously common 
in loanword adjectives like teknillinen, which have now mostly been 
shortened, e.g. tekninen. 

-minen : -mise- noun derived from a verb; IV infinitive of a verb « olla 
: ole|n — oleminen * Can be formed from any verb, and could be 
classified as part of verb inflection. 

-koinen : -koise- derived noun or adjective + eri — eri|koinen + Only a 
few words, erikoinen (special) and esikoinen (first-born). Words 
ending with kokoinen are compounds, with the latter part a 
derivation of koko (size). 

-11Oinen : -lOise- derived adjective or noun ° sairas : sairaa|n > 
sairaa|lloinen. 

-mOinen : -mOise- derived adjective * sama : saman — saman|moinen + 
Indicates similarity. . Has some features of a compound word. The 
base is usually the genitive form of a pronoun, except in aikamoinen 
(considerable, largish). When the base has one syllable only, nm is 
assimilated to mm even in writing, e.g. tuo : tuon — tuommoinen. 

-noinen : -noise- derived adjective * muu : muu|n : mu|i|ssa > muli| 
noinen * Only a few words, with temporal meaning. 

-istinen : -istise- international word corresponding to “-istic” or 
derived noun * nationalistinen + Cf. -ismi. 


-Uinen : -Uise- derived adjective (or noun) * suuri > suur|uinen « 
Usually with an equative meaning, i.e. “of the same...”, e.g. 
suuruinen “of the same size”. As an exception, aikuinen means 
“adult” and is also used as a noun. 

-tUinen : -tUise- derived adjective + eri — eri|tyinen * Only a few 
words, partly with obscure basis: alituinen, monituinen, omituinen, 
vakituinen, vasituinen, yksityinen. 

-kkOnen : -kOse- derived noun « nainen : naise|n — nai|kkonen * Only 
a few words, with irregular shortening in base word, mies > 
miekkonen, tuohi — tuokkonen, and aakkonen (letter) and dadkkonen 
(Scandinavian letter a, 4, or 6), derived from the letter names aa 
and ad. 

-isen derived approximate numeral * kolme — kolmisen. 

-ten derived adverb * sama — samaten + Mostly expresses manner or 
time. A limited number of words. 

-iten derived adverb * paha — pahiten + Means “in the most ... way”. 
Often alternative to the use of an instructive form of a superlative 
as an adverb (e.g. pahiten = pahimmin). 

-immiten derived adverb + pika- — pik|immiten + Partly a variant of - 
iten, partly with specialized meaning. 

-tUsten derived adverb + kasvo|t — kasvo|tusten. Usually means “with 
... facing/touching/close to each other”. Cf. -kkAin and -tUksin. 
-in : -ime- derived noun, indicating a device or tool * tulostaa — tulost| 
in : tulost|ime|n * Common and productive. The base word is a verb. 

There are also a few words that may have this suffix in another 
meaning, e.g. toutain : toutaimen (asp, a fish species; of unknown 
origin). 

-in one of the suffixes of the illative case + piiri : piirilin. 

-in : -imm/A- : -impA- : -imm- : -imp- superlative suffix + iso — isolin : 
iso|imma|n : iso|impa|na : iso|imm|i|ssa : iso|imp|i|na. 

-kkAin derived adverb « kasvo|t — kasvo|kkain * Usually means “with 
... facing/touching/close to each other”. Cf. -tUsten and -tUksin. 

-ittAin derived adverb + pdivd — pdivittdin + Often refers to regular 
appearance, e.g. pdivittdin means “on a daily basis”. Also answers 
questions like “how much at a time”, e.g. kiloittain (by kilogram). In 
modern language, the meaning may have changed; e.g. 
suomalaisittain can mean “in a Finnish way”, but more often “from 
the Finnish perspective”. For numerals, produces a distributive 
adverb. 

-hin one of the suffixes of the illative case « pii : pii|hin. 

-siin one of the suffixes of the illative case in plural + vene : vene|i|siin. 

-kin a word-like suffix (enclitic particle) + tie — tie|kin * There are 
many words that contain this suffix as an integral part so that the 
combination has a specialiazed meaning, e.g. kumpikin, ainakin, 


joskin. There are also words that appear only with this suffix or the 
suffix -kAAn, i.e. the base word does not exist as a separate word, 
e.g. kuitenkin. 

-llOin derived adverb * muu — muulloin + A few words based on 
pronouns. Means “at ... time”. 

-sin : -sime- derived noun « ala- — ala|sin : ala|sime|n * The base word 
is a noun or an adverb stem. 

-isin derived adverbial « ilta — iltaisin * Indicates repetition, e.g. iltaisin 
means “in the evenings”. 

-tUksin derived adverbial + syli — syli|tyksin. Usually means “with ... 
facing/touching/close to each other”. Cf. -kkAin and -tUsten; less 
common than these in standard language. 

-Ustin : -Ustime- derived noun * sddri —> sddr|ystin + A small set of 
words. 

-On one of the suffixes of the illative case « talo : talo|on. 

-hOn one of the suffixes of the illative case + suo : suo|hon. 

-kOOn imperative 3rd person singular + sano|a : sano|koon. 

-tAkOOn imperative 3rd person singular  ol|la : ol|takoon. Used 
instead of -ttAkOOn for verbs that have a consonant stem. 

-ttAkOOn imperative 3rd person singular + sano|a : sano|ttakoon. 

-tOn : -ttOma- derived adjective * maku : mau|n — mau|ton : mau| 
ttoma|t + A negative expression, indicating lack of the thing 
expressed by the base noun. E.g. tyot6n (plural ty6ttdmdt) from tyd 
“work, job” means “unemployed”. Very productive. The base word 
always has weak grade in consonant gradation. 

-mAtOn : -mattOma- negative participle of a verb * asu|a — asu| 
maton *« A combination of the suffixes -mA and -tOn, but with 
special meanings. Some of these forms are probably recognized just 
as adjectives rather than verb forms, e.g. kokematon 
(unexperienced). 

-Un one of the suffixes of the illative case * katu : katu|un. 

-hUn one of the suffixes of the illative case + puu : puu|hun. 

-O derived noun or adjective + heittd|ad — heitt|o » When based on a 
verb, often a name of action or expresses a result. Very common, 
e.g. ostaa — osto, huutaa — huuto, kiertad — kierto. 

-O one of the suffixes for 3rd person singular form in indicative * sano| 
a: sano|o. 

-O- derived verb ° talla|ta : tallaa|n — tall\o|a : tall|o|n * Often 
indicates repeated or continued action. Base word often not obvious 
and may not exist as separate word. 

-iO derived noun ¢ valta — valt|io * Common, with greatly varying 
meanings. Can also be interpreted as two suffixes -i and -o. Often - 
io is not a suffix but part of Finnish form of an international word 
that ends with -ion or -ium in English, e.g. inflaatio (inflation). 


-kO interrogative suffix » Ostat|ko? 

-kO imperative form used in negative context * sano|a —sano|ko « E.g. 
in Alkdd sanoko. This suffix has boundary gemination in some 
language forms. 

-ttAkO imperative form used in negative context in the 4th person + 
sano|a —sano|ttako * E.g. in Alké6 sanottako. This suffix may have 
boundary gemination in some language forms. 

-hkO derived adjective (or noun) + iso — iso|hko. Almost exclusively 
moderative adjectives, expressing moderate amount of the property 
expressed by the based word. Very productive in that meaning, e.g. 
kovahko, suurehko, uudehko. 

-kkO : -kO- derived noun ¢ kivi — kivi|kko * Very common. Often 
collective meaning. Often preceded by an -i- suffix, e.g. koivu — 
koiv|i|kko. Cf. -stO. Many words ending with kko are international 
words adapted to Finnish this way, often ending with “-ician” in 
English, e.g. matemaatikko (mathematician). 

-nkO derived noun « ala- — ala|nko + Typically means place or state. 

-skO derived noun or adjective * puoli — puolisko + Base word often not 
in modern language or changes irregularly. 

-10 derived noun + henki — henki|l6. 

-mO derived noun * maalat|a : maalaa|n — maalaa|mo + When the base 
is a verb, indicates a place or building, often for professional 
activity; e.g. katsomo (auditorium, stand) from katsoa (to watch) 
and leipomo (bakery) from leipoa (to bake). In a few words, the end 
vowel of the stem irregularly changes to i, e.g. paahtimo, panimo. 
Appears in proper names too, e.g. in place names like Kuusamo and 
in Tuhkimo (Cinderella). 

-rO derived noun « sapa — sapa|ro * Rare. Base word usually not a 
standard Finnish word. 

-isO derived noun * nuori : nuore|n — nuor|iso * A few words only: 
puoliso (spouse) and collective nouns like yleisé (public; audience). 

-ntO : -nnO- derived noun « kaiva|a — kaiva|nto * When based on a 
verb, may be a name of action but more often a name for a result. 

-stO derived noun * saari — saari|sto + Productive. Often based on a 
plural stem, e.g. elin : elime|n : elim|i|ssé — elim|i|sto. Usually 
collective meaning. 

-listO derived noun + kdyhd — koyhd|list6é + A small group of words. 

-ttO derived noun + pyhd — pyhd|tt6 * A few (rare) words only: epatto, 
Iahitt6, pihatto. 

-tAr : -ttAre- derived noun ¢ kreivi — kreivi|tdr : kreivi|ttdre|n + Means 
“wife of ...” or “female ...”. Mostly used for a few words only; see 
section Gender and sex. 

-s a word-like suffix (enclitic particle) * mene — mene 
request or statement “softer”. 


s° Makes a 


-s : adverbial suffix + ulko- : ulo- ~ ulo|s + Only for a small set of 
adverbs and for comparison of nouns, e.g. rannemmas. 

-s : -kse- derived noun or adjective ¢ jalka : jala|n — jala|s : jala|kse|n = 
When the base is a verb, often a name of action, but may also mean 
target or result of action, e.g. ostaa — ostos|. Some words with this 
suffix are used only in plural in inner locational cases and denote 
states, e.g. nuku|ks|i|ssa (sleepy) from nukku|a : nuku|n (to sleep). 
Some words, like veljes, are normally used in plural only (e.g. 
veljekset), to denote mutual relations. 

-S : -nne- : -nte- ordinal numeral * yhdeksdn —> yhdeksd|s : yhdeksd| 
nne|n: yhdeksd|nte|nd. 

-s : -*- derived noun or adjective * koira — koira|s : koira|a|n + 
means that the final vowel of the stem is prolonged (doubled). 

-iAs : -iAA- derived adjective + udel|la : utele|n — utellias : utelliaa|n ° 
The base word is mostly a verb (usually frequentative) and the 
meaning is usually “for which it is typical to....”. The word vuotias 
(from vuosi) is common in compounds like kaksivuotias (two years 
old). 

-liAs : -liAA- derived adjective * uni : une|n — unellias : une|liaa|n = 
Usually indicates a typical property. 

-kAs : -kkAA- derived noun or adjective * asia — asia|kas : asia|kkaa|n 
* Typically means “one that has ...”, though sometimes specialized. 

-IAs : -IAA- derived noun or adjective * oppi|a — oppi|las : oppi|laa|n + 
Nouns typically denote people. 

-nnes : -nnekse- fractional numeral + kolme — kolma|nnes : kolma| 
nnekse|n. 

-is : -ikse- derived noun (usually colloquial) + pissa — pissis : pissikse|n 
* May also be based on foreign word that is not used as such in 
Finnish, e.g. bestis (best friend), from Swedish “bast” or English 
*best”. 

-lis : -lii- noun derived from a verb « saa|da — saallis : saa|lii|n + A 
small set of words. 

-ks common colloquial form of the -kO suffix + on ~ on|ks (= onko). 

-Os old imperative-like form, optative ¢ osta|a : osta|os + In old poetry. 

-1Os variant of optative suffix -Os ¢ tul|la : tul|los * For verbs with a 
consonant stem ending with L. 

-Os : -Okse- derived noun * osta|a — ost|os : ost|okse|n * When the base 
is a verb, sometimes a name of action, but more often a name of 
result or target. 

-nnOs : -nnOkse- noun derived from a verb * jaéda|dd — jdd|nnds : jdd| 
nnokse|n + A few words only, like Iuonnos, maannos, sy6nnos, and 
saannos (in the compound aikaansaannos). 

-Us : -Ute- : -Ude- : -Uks- derived noun * vapaa — vapa|us : vapa|ute| 
na : vapa|ude|n : vapa|uks|i|ssa. * Very productive in deriving names 
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of properties from adjectives or nouns; cf. -UUs. Also used e.g. to 
derive a name of action or other noun from a verb. 

-Us : -Ukse- : -Uks- derived noun * kaula — kaul|us : kaul|ukse|n : kaul| 
uks|i|ssa. When based on a verb, often a name of action. 

-mUs : -mUkse- : -mUks- derived noun ¢ katu|a — katu|mus : katu| 
mukse|n : katu|muks|i|lla. When based on a verb, often a name of 
action. 

-imUs : -imUkse- : -imUks- derived noun * laiska — laisk|imus : laisk| 
imukse|n : laisk|imuks|i|lla * Often an affective noun describing a 
person. 

-UUs : -UUte- : -UUde- : -UUks- derived noun * sovinnainen : 
sovinnaise|n — sovinnais|uus : sovinnais|uute|na : sovinnais|uude|n : 
sovinnais|uuks|i|ssa. * For nouns and adjectives as the base, this is a 
variant of -Us : -Ute- and used to form names of properties. Very 
productive. 

-ttOmUUs : -ttOmUUte- : -ttOmUUde- : -ttOmUUks- derived noun + 
tyO — ty6|ttémyys * A combination of the suffixes -tOn and -UUs, 
but sometimes with special meanings. E.g. onnettomuus (accident) is 
semantically based directly on onni (luck; happiness) rather than 
onneton (unhappy). 

-isUUs : -isUUte- : -isUUde- : -isUUks- derived noun * oppinut = 
oppinee|n — oppine|isuus * Extended form of -UUs : -Uute- used to 
derive names of properties. 

-t nominative plural « talo : talo|t. 

-t 2nd person singular form of a verb « sano|a: sano|t. 

-t accusative * mind : minu|t. * Only in the following forms: minut, sinut, 
hdnet, meidat, teidat, heiddt, kenet. 

-At- : -AA- derived verb or an adapted foreign verb + filmi — film|at|ax 
: film|aa|n * Very productive. See Contraction verbs. 

-kOOt imperative 3rd person plural + sano|a : sano|koot. 

-vat 3rd person plural form of a verb « sano|a : sano|vat. 

-Ut : -Ue- : -U- derived noun or adjective » ehe- — ehlyt: ehlye|n : eh| 
yli|ssd * Base often not in modern language as such, but e.g. ehe- has 
other derivations, such as ehed. There is a limited set of words of 
this type, and they have specialties in the illative case. 

-hUt : -hUe- : -hU- derived noun ° tie — tie|hyt : tie|hye|n : tie|hy]|i|ssd - 
Rare. Does not always change meaning, e.g. kuuhut is poetic 
synonym for kuu. 

-1Ut : -lee- past participle, assimilated variant of -nut « tul|la — tul|lut : 
tul|lee|n. 

-nUt : -nee- past participle + sano|a — sano|nut : sano|nee|n * Some 
participles are also used as adjectives or nouns, e.g. oppinut 
(learned, scholar). 

-rUt : -ree- past participle, assimilated variant of -nut + pur|ra — pur| 


rut : pur|ree|n. 

-sUt : -see- past participle, assimilated variant of -nut + lakais|ta — 
lakais|sut : lakais|see|n. 

-U one of the suffixes for 3rd person singular form in indicative + valu| 
a: valu|u. 

-U- derived verb  estd|a — est|y|d * Very common. Usually passive or 
reflexive. When the base is a noun or adjective, often means “to 
become ...”, e.g. kuiv|u|a (to get dry) from kuiva (dry). Some 
common verbs like asua (to dwell) and istua (to sit) historically 
have this suffix, but the base verb has disappeared. 

-U derived noun * kaiva|a — kaiv|u * Causes loss of the end vowel of 
the stem. When based on a verb, often a name of action, but may 
also denote result of action. For example, laulu, from laulaa (to 
sing), can mean both “(act of) singing” and “song”. 

-pU- : -vU- derived verb * saa|da — saa|pu|a : saa|vu|n * A small set of 
words: elpyd, haipua, hdipyd, juopua, luopua, saapua, suopua, syopy4d, 
taipua, toipua, uupua, vaipua, viipyd, voipua, yopyd, partly with 
unknown base words. 

-sU derived adjective or noun * hupa — hup|su + Only few words. 
Causes irregular changes in the base word. 

-ksU- verb derived from an adjective or a noun. + hyvd — hyvd|ksy|d + 
Usually means “to regard as” or “to take as”. E.g. paha (bad) — 
paheksua (to disapprove); this verb (like a few others) has an 
irregular change of a to e. at the end of the base word. Cf. -ksi-. 

-tU- derived verb * varjel|la — varjel|tu|a : varjel|lu|n + Passive or 
reflexive. The t in the suffix participates in consonant gradation by 
normal rules, e.g. It: Il. 

-tU- : -dU- passive participle, past tense + luo|da : luo|tu : luo|du|n = 
Variant of -ttU, used after a long vowel or diphthong. 

-tU- : -IU- passive participle, past tense * nuol|la : nuol|tu : nuol|lu|n « 
Variant of -ttU, used after the consonant r. 

-tU- : -nU- passive participle, past tense + men|nd : men|ty : men|ny|n + 
Variant of -ttU, used after the consonant n. 

-tU- : -rU- passive participle, past tense * pur|ra : pur|tu : pur|ru|n + 
Variant of -ttU, used after the consonant 1. 

-tU- : -tU- passive participle, past tense * halkais|ta : halkais|tu : 
halkais|tu|n * Variant of -ttU, used after a consonant other than L n, 
or r. 

-htU- : -hdU- derived verb * men|nd : mene|n — mene|hty|d : mene|hdy| 
n* A rather small set of words, mostly with no obvious base word. 

-itU- : -idU- derived verb * vaurio — vaurio|itu|a : vaurio|idu|n * Can 
often, but not always, be interpreted as a combination of the 
suffixes -ittA- : -itA- and the passive or reflexive suffix -U- (so that 
e.g. vaurioitua is a derivation of vaurioittaa). May cause the final 


vowel of the base word to change to 0, e.g. hankala — hankaloitua, 
so that we could alternatively regard -OitU- as the suffix. 

-*ntU- : -*nnU- derived verb + kddri|@ — kddri|inty|d kdari|inny|n + The 
symbol * denotes repetition of the preceding vowel. These 
derivations can usually be seen as passive derivations of verbs. In 
older language, the suffix also often appeared in the form -UntU-, 
e.g. hajauntua = hajaantua. Many of these verbs have synonym with 
the -UtU- suffix, e.g. kddriintya = kddriytyd. 

-stU- derived verb + hermo — hermo|stu|a * Typically indicates a 
change of state. 

-istU- derived verb * varma — varmlistu|a * Can be interpreted as a 
combination of the suffixes -istA- and -U, usually with a passive (or 
reflexive) meaning with respect to the immediate base verb like 
varmistaa. 

-ttU : -tU- passive participle, past tense * sano|a : sano|ttu : sano|tu|n = 
Under certain conditions, the vowel before this suffix is changed to 
e, e.g. ostala : oste|ttu : oste|tu|n, but this is regarded as stem 
variation, not part of the suffix. There are derivations such as 
julmettu and kovettu that look like participles but lack a base verb, 
so they are just analogous. 

-ttU- : -tU- derived verb + kylmd — kylme|tty|d : kylme|ty|n + Often 
indicates change of state and may sometimes be interpreted as a 
passive derivation, with the suffix -U-, from a verb like kylmettad 
with the -ttA- suffix. Usually changes the final vowel of the stem to 
e. May partly be interpreted as -tU- derivations of verbs like kylmet| 
G: kylmene|n. 

-UtU- : -UdU- derived verb * peri|@ — perilyty|d : peri|ydy|n = 
Productive. Usually passive or reflexive. 

-UU derived noun * hakat|a : hakkaa|n — hakk|uu. Causes loss of the 
end vowel of the stem. When based on a verb, often means action 
or result. Effectively a variant of -U, used for contraction verbs. 


221. Endings of international words 


The following table presents English and Finnish endings of 
international words. They are mostly not suffixes in either language 
but rather parts of words taken from other languages, mostly Latin or 
Greek. Both English and Finnish have adapted the endings to their 
own word structure, their own ways. Some notes on the table: 


* The table is in reverse dictionary order, i.e. sorted primarily 
according to the last letter, secondarily according to the second last 
letter, etc. 

* Finnish often differs from English and most other languages by 


writing a long vowel with two letters or by adding an -i to make 
the word end in a vowel. For example, “propane” is propaani in 
Finnish. 

Writing a long or short vowel mainly depends on the vowel length 
in Swedish and on the rules of Finnish orthography. This makes it 
somewhat unpredictable to others than educated native speakers, 
and this is one of the main reasons for composing this table. 

Many of the Finnish example words are in more limited use than 
the English examples, e.g. in specialized texts only. Thus, the table 
should be read only as showing the relationships between word 
forms. 

The table generally shows only the most common Finnish 
equivalent. When alternatives are given, the choice often depends 
on the origin and meaning of the word. 

When the table contains alternatives with and without a -nen part, 
the one with it is used as an adjective, the one without it usually as 
a noun. For example, “active” as an adjective is aktiivinen, whereas 
aktiivi is a noun, which may mean active tense in linguistic or an 
active person (activist). 

General correspondences between letters and letter combinations 
in English and Finnish are explained in section International words 
in Finnish. 
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Inflection types 


222. Inflection types of noun-like 
words 


The following tables show the thematic forms of inflection types 
(classes) of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and numerals as described in 
Kielitoimiston sanakirja. For practical reasons, the presentation is 
divided into two tables, one for singular forms, one for plural forms, 
though the latter also contains the base form (nominative singular) for 
reference. 
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Notes 

Parentheses around a form indicate it as rare (and often poetic). 
Classes 18-22 differ primarily in the type of stem change before 
the plural suffix i rather than suffixes, such as the aa: ai variation 
versus the uo : oi variation. 

Type 22 (type word: parfait) contains only foreign words and new 
loanwords, and in it, the inflection is based on pronunciation. It 
differs from type 21 orthographically, due to the use of an 
apostrophe between the stem and the suffix. 

In types 21 and 22, containing only new loanwords and foreign 
words, the illative suffix is h*n with a vowel (*) that corresponds to 
the final vowel in pronunciation, not spelling. Thus, we have rosé 
[rosee] : roséhen [roseehen] but cowboy [kauboi] : cowboyhin 
[kauboihin]. 

Types 49a and 49b are described as a single class in Kielitoimiston 
sanakirja, with two sets of alternative forms. In practice, forms 
from both sets are often used in a mixed manner. 

Types 50 and 51 are for compound words, describing two kinds of 
inflection, with the first part uninflected and with the first part 
inflected. The inflection of the components varies and needs to be 
checked from the dictionary entries for them. For example, 
including nuoripari in type 51 means just that both nuori and pari 
are inflected; their inflection needs to be checked from the entries 
for those words. 


223. Inflection types of verbs 


The following tables show the thematic forms of inflection types of 
verbs as described in Kielitoimiston sanakirja. For practical reasons, the 
presentation is divided into two tables. The first table contains four 
common forms: I infinitive, present tense 1st person singular, past 
tense 3rd person singular, and conditional 3rd person singular. The 


second table contains four other forms: potential 3rd person singular, 
imperative 3rd person singular, past participle, and past tense 4th 
person. However, for ease of use, the second table also contains the 
base form (I infinitive). 

The online service verbix.com (non-authoritative, but reliable) 
shows almost all inflected forms of a verb, as described in Summary of 
inflected forms of verbs. 
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Notes 
¢ Parentheses around a form indicate it as rare. 
* Classes 77 and 78 have very defective inflection: only some 3rd 
person forms are in use. 


Compositive forms of verbs 


Compositive forms are forms of words used as the first part of a 
compound word (closed compound). Compositive forms of verbs can 
be noun derivations or special forms. The following table covers the 
most common verbs. Notes: 

* When several compositives are given, they may relate to different 
meanings of the verb. 
Some of the example words are mostly historical or otherwise rare. 
Compositives of passive verbs are often not included, when the 
same compositive can be used both for an active verb and for a 
passive verb. For example, esto- can be used as compositive for 
both estdd (to prevent) and estyd (to be prevented). 
Compositives are mostly not given for verbs ending with -oida, 
since they usually have regular compositives -ointi- and -oimis-, the 
latter being less common; e.g. for tilastoida, the compositives are 
tilastointi- and tilastoimis-. 
For almost all verbs, a compositive form ending with -mis- (the 
compositive form of a -minen derivation) can be used. However, it 
is often less common than other alternatives. The -mis- form is 
mentioned in the table when it is relatively common. 
For some verbs (e.g. uskoa), it is common to use a noun in the 
genitive (e.g. uskon) instead of a compositive proper. Such forms 
are given in parentheses. 
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Proper names 


The following table presents forms of foreign names used in Finnish, 
with their English equivalents and some explanations. Note in 
particular that many of the correspondences given apply in limited 
contexts only, as noted in the third column. For example, the Finnish 
word Paavali is used for Apostle Paul, for popes with Paul (Latin 
Paulus) in their name, and for Russian czars Paul (Russian Pavel). 
Otherwise Paavali is just a Finnish name, and e.g. Paul or Pavel as a 
British or Russian name is used as such in Finnish. (However, 
important persons in Finland’s history have often had their first name 
adapted, e.g. using Paavali instead of the Swedish name Paul or its 
Latinized version Paulus. The practices are varying now, e.g. Paavali ~ 
Paulus ~ Paul Juusten.) 

The table is based on information compiled by the author originally 
for the Finnish book Vierasnimikirja. Due to different purposes of the 
books, the material has been rearranged and modified. In particular, 
the table is in alphabetic order by Finnish form. 

Some expressions that are derivations of proper names in Finnish 
have been included, due to their treatment as proper names in English 
and other languages. 

Names have been included for different reasons: 

* Some names have a special form in Finnish, different from any 
other language, e.g. K6dpenhamina for Copenhagen. 
Some names appear in Finnish in the original form but in English 
in some other form. E.g. for Munich, Finnish uses the German form 
Miinchen. 
Some names, though spelled as in the original language, have 
special pronunciation or inflection in Finnish. The first column of 
the table contains pronunciation information in brackets and, when 
relevant, the genitive form to describe the inflection. For 
geographic names, the locational case inessive or adessive is 
shown, to indicate whether inner or outer cases are used. 
The table does not contain names that appear in different forms when 
such variation does not specifically relate to Finnish, e.g. the question 
whether to use Burma or Myanmar. Neither does the table contain 
general variation in transliterations, e.g. the use on pinyin versus older 
systems for Chinese, as in Mao Zedong versus the older Mao Tse-tung. 
Regarding Finnish transliterations of Russian and Greek names, only 
some common names are given here. 


The table is in modern Finnish alphabetic order (a, b, ..., v, w, X, y, 
Z, a, a, 6). 
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| Roni AINeEenN (aces Race Ocean ss 
Ot a_i 
Eimifissn bdadoh dbkaaiar [sandunissaarer te ssSSsSsSsSFSsS 
| Won ARK sof 


ee 
AlREAMOPRRDETy bin tA DF | sed so that islands 


nea ay 

B@Gitnk I  —————————— 
(Re 

| Bont aim a4o4 fe 

Per eee EE 

iF AeO VIP = QUT TR RT 
2 ee 

Fine aie ent racy 

ra ee 

EA pv 

ne 

| PNeT@Ma —~ Ping PP 


rr 
| BONA Es POM Steg fp 
et i Ss 


a ee I 

iui Temes uber ee th fd 
Minti lit es 
EEE 


mena bgeMpS | 
| rome an tom ft 
Oe 
[Paipeanis—Fabianinksqn} 
| Pamremnes nN reandirembpesimorenhetaste, 
| Falkland rR, —#-@§-—|-H 
rpms Faroksessa—— fp 
| Fenmoskandia ~ Fenniotscandinavia 
| esVron pe 
| Fagi71 > Fidzissa (~ Fidi7ziiia) 
i so 
EE 
DC 


Paha bes 


OR 
Biliapacost Mak PPO sen a  ( 
Bin ———————————————— 


EE 
rea (ON (0 FO 
| Pirciemeetentse} fb 
Bits I  ————— 
eee eee 


| Fiand ee 
| 


Bvihiiek atm os 

es ee es 
| Po gait 
 Franciscos ASS 


————————— 
| FT ANS 1 FO 1564 mafphindand + Franz loser Land sSssSsSsSsSFSS 
feasts 
| Frevma~ Previa [irevaly 
| Fie Isaaneél = 
TWifiselensininrids — Wadden Sea Islands} 
Sg———— 
| Bingi7Z oreeniAud 
Pym efi J 
-Fanmaren hikersaarer ss o/s 
Mihi ———————— 
| Gralana goss i ———————————EE= 


1 Se ee ee IE 
eS KH gecalalians Kine gataraarsite pf 
2 ee eee 


Sr Aaa ee ges I 
BalaHial_ province in Romie (now parlor Turkey 
2 a eee Ld 
BGliterd gals] 
= (QO 
BT a (QO 
aes 


pm eSSSSsSMCHhee 
| Ci eat ee 
ea ee 6 


aa SR Pf 
Se 


Take a 
Moascosye [oaskomelt sO a$ <s# SOs 
repepieniezer tad Pf} 
a a pp 
-Gpenigtaberteas a Tons (pqpmesaren 
| Aaeteny Genta ot Pd 
Fee ——£@ @ —- J 
Scilsames sy 
OE 


| Galvaray ~ ro aia EE 
SR a a (a a 


a 
| Go afer oe in LOO pasta sss 
_T_Eo_ETT_E_EE 
a 
TGarlantGotlannissap pF 


ee 2) 
| TAS OL SN ANG as ian yeh en] 
a OS Re 


| Grerormnns TO AC ce 
Sega BOSANICH 

Toranitand sroonlanni lt Grontannissa sss 
a oe 


| Grr aman TEST COraT me | Goranmaata 
ee 


| Gr OTT ITED Et TENE DID TE ———————_—_— 
ee 
PndkeeS Pade Sen trade sess) 
[Rea ae aa FN [aaa |) 


Os 
A a (A (SE 
| ie 
re  _ 


Athpina= Kani HA 


_ se 
ea a ee 
Pinamsseagic 
a Oe 

ii se Temi ETO fF { 
aS, ae 

| Harmar Ks Aa rin ———————————EE 
aa aan [a pT 
Diba — Karka fp 


ee ee 
| Finer ae ceo d Fed doin Toa rranstanion— ff} 
2 eee eee Im 
| Kiaratarinnn SS 
ee ee 


a  ( 
| Hatseyesys ——————_———— 
pe 


EEE Eee 
_ emia ——————————————— 
Biiairwiktend getene 
ee 


4 an ih 
a ee ee 
| reaiermnreinenongapvirita | po 
| Neiesnoint maciiiieliespohtoksessa {Fe 
| Tipe peas gaa | 
| NikemmagkCAS and princes,f 
Oo 
rere HES -———————}} 
| Herodoras > Fi erodorakten os / — 
| BPSSOTHGSOS FelFReso qyssessa) = Hersonissos_{——————— 
| Herisesxonimd ——————— 
Biyelice — OO —— 
| Hesiog fos Hesiodoks¢q} 
| Fressentrerassray, = | Po 
aicienmes—Hierominmksen Fe 
Bain ese Fiienpg a 
Biaitins ———————————— 
| mankingsh —~ Find) Ta 
| Hippakrates _Hippokpafeen 
| Hiroshima ~ Firosimat 
| Hoek wird daaddth a 


| Henan ho Hattimneatt or Atankomaae sss 
ie ea eee) Ft ( 


KS EO —— 
_ ymetins —Hymetoktea $e 
oo 
oo 


| Hamdr saren EEE ———— 
ae ia ere 


aaa 
| gn TERNS DALIT OT CC ee 
aaa eae ee 
Pe 


Tina ah Arie geen ef 
fo A eee 
| Niairns) Lorre Bisse fF 


| fasta 
ees 


Arnimenaic edi & Py bb kK 
TEE oT 
Cinidais Indes 
I SE ———— 


2 ee eee 
| migetaInkerissd — Ink prinmaa<Inkerinmaalfg 


Ine edish-speakineg Are_ot Fintan — 
a ee 

Bint SeNTis [MROKeNi}s — Moses) — Inrorentksen 
CEE Sa 


E ptermetin -intemetim In : internetin Hinternettin ~ J ernettlin ~ 
ee ee 


eS  —————  ——— 
Bi 
Se ——— 
I iahninnantitaimen} {pe 
I Oe 


————————E— 
Piriysp 
f eee 


a (OD 
| Imeliand [slannissa | Pt 
eee 
Bsiniirs rs 


ee ee ee 
| ESI TT aD CCIE SE at nranmiassa 
Ree ee eee 


ee 
EE oe 
Eo 
Ce 
| Isneavisirte ISO <sAeavis Van aS 
MICTRATHESITer reer en atras mre 
cn _ Se 
| ESOP REIT AN nO 
| EStamipnl tistampul} ft Po 
————— 


fo Ne ns I [ee 
| Hasterar th hd 19 ts Te Sie} aa RISA 1ra-Gharsissa 
aia a ee 


fo gt 
Bk: a 
Bkins pia Higa Emp pre———— 
Se ea ce erg 


1 m0 
ee 
| mine! Pes ff 
Bras desi Pf 
iat st 


= ae, ee 
Laren 
a ee (OS) (Fe 


eI —— 
eamner are Tran cae HESS 
| Jeddah ed dactcdad7ed epigfat —Teae — 
Re Ee 
re pee a EOS SPOTS UTS NTT —— 


ests 
ET El 


—————————————————————————— 
rae ee 
Bari es 
Eee 


c_->S[Y-T-_——————— 
| OAS NAKSEE ————————— 
oe 
|_ JOANN AED er son ane pest and Sb Zn De er Pete ps 
(ee 


| woman aS STE Jf 
-Iokanga,_Yvokansa— sss # 
an ee ee 


(QO 
EKER? C) rr 


“Joni joonialament te ssSs/s/ sss 
ns oe 
Se 


BOs ——————— ——————— 
ee 


fe 

————————————————————— 

| wh ee 
ae 

| Won risharas [Sin qusaaie tia [= Joulusaaressay ff} 

ae ee een 


TOV Saal Teas brey sa Liisi NODE CONTENTS, WHITTEN] contexts, written ri P lowercase in In 
PImnnMish. 
eciencuemeee Ian 


ge Loss PAE 

Bini EE 
ee 

| JonamiaalWik anon ST 

Sa a est el Oe EEE 


| MPa Se 
pT 


| iinaAMInen 

nia Sasa pit oe tO 
Bi paljanor{Uiaanus | pianist 
TY wurostdandian ciisites a 


mar Roman od (sss 


woe ————— —— 
EEE 
ida ta st 
nema ivi 
-qaivenalis uvenaalis|-Liivenatiksen {> 
|_ealtiemaa (so Wannrsr7 qf 
EE Eo 
ame Cer POMmMOMMeMCGapimery 
Rea ——— 
—————  ——— eS ——— 
eerie iv 
cs angie 


| Kabardnst3 ii ce 
Ea 


[A le So Ae TY 
MAERSK NAAM eC. | ET 
ERS eee ee PEE () 


(i | es 
Cais Fit 11 NA SISSNe) Os¢ Ope contexts; written] contexts, written ny owercase 1n 
EERE er- carson NTPC AREER IA 
Pemiminla Kdldstajasaarennossa ~ Ki 


ee eee 
Kalastajasaarennolla | 
Eh [ca ere ee! 


Natafichtatiofisdeshorostope contexts, written jin lowercase in 


alent Kateton deste} 
EE 
Ralitnaitoamiammmastula — Baja Peninsula sss 
OQ !_ _ ___ it 
alka Kalcnassal = Kolkata sss 
| SHIRT © Ci, OKT AHS 17-2 SN 2 nginh name, Kallis 4s Estonian name ———— 
EEE 
|_k pitiqyciman tas Pf 
nn 
| Kalmykig 
Kamba sv 
Pkamenan 
| Kam csadil TEE Ee 
Kamaaietaahen dss 
chmaaiatinmmtie Kanaatin tome FP} 
-Reaiiacenl person} 
aria eR TE 
a $$ SSS SS J 
ee es 
NO EL 
[Kansainpaiestah of Nanas 
SS ————————EE 
| Kanidans basantaland passa 
_K paniens GUnganom ff} 
| Kaneadaom 
| Kan awntde Kap -Verdbisa (= Kap verde te sss 
Ckapeane st 
Karaganda Karagandy 
| Kararyaa (Sent es 
a ————— 
-Raritaneamgares sss s&s se 
EE 
oo 
| Kari Diagn ee 
Raab 


BP ee eee IP 
| Ker anid 1S £4 diirjplpnimmnalmatlaKayalan Manas 
ERE Sg fe (eae Preece aa 


i 
a 
Karolinatistands vO oo 
Se ——— 
| Karpatods Kikniaia e TG a 

[Raman OST y Wren Waa 
| Kasiaiar—K xsi peasy 
Bins a 
kas 
Rasa 
Katalanmnisat Ris — so sss 
Katatonia dv 
PR RS 


| Ratimmnadnndn d —__—_— 
a 


a eee ee 
RST ch Saheh Mia) TE EH 5] Ss region. [Ss Tegion As ethnicity] Ss ethnicity Name, Gaucasian 1S 
peo, valkornomen O01 Te 


| Ran kona * K 

Faas K massa} 
| KHaOMImMataaann re 
Bee Oe ene 


€: pei iH OO PEPE CONTENTS, WHITTEN contexts, written ri Plowercase in in 
PPimnnish 
LS  — _ EF ee 
an 2 
es 
| Keres baa reksaa ers SSS 
fa es 
Baroni ca a 
Prelimanary 
aaa a A a 6) 6 
| Nemnvedish-speaking area in Fintan Se 
ee 
ea 
EE aS (8 (eS [S 
| Kem 
a 


Hveeisatasisi iit ewe tt 
Kigihartoies katbarsala] = Khybersola [kaihersolay]—— 
Birt mee holon spon of Pate ssssssSsSs 
|_ Ki CO oo 

Nv BOS RISLOKSe la | — He MLO KSESSq} 
| esa: Kiestineiss@ Po 
<————————— _————————————— 
Oo 


Biter so 
(Ra a 6) 0 6 | | 


ee 
| Kegaisin sbep pk 1£e ksrenma 7c tent __—— 
a ga SSE gXOX J 
HR siasramin vista 4 ire isistam 
ee 
Bink nhs Cees 
eae aS Fe) [ee ee) 
| itor biniiinfeseiiiefe. “The 1997 Translation ses Tie sneliine Tifukselfe. 1 
a i SSS SS 
| irs ie irks ee 
| Koriklemarey = Kirkkoi qipmeSSA 
Bt Oe cc 
a Os 
BS aa Be 
a a 
| Kfemeng 
a a 
a 
a a 
| Knosso K ROCKS SS! ——————————— 
Ramses CE 
| Koblenz d kebtaribts gf 
ae enor a 
| Kohheovarve: | RODUA EPR Sse 
a 
| Rwonittewastivassagce TTT 
= ee ee 
moMMmerTaRussia, TT 
LS a (| | 
Bite: a 
| KRokoss3 Eo 
ee 
CC ___——_——— 
a ae a ey ee, (ec 
B@itin a 
(a ROIS A 
Bainter HH 
: a a 
[Nim foxonarreecpren ff 
ae (ER) (ee 2 
| Konfiitseis~ Kumnetutse ToT 
a ee | 


| Nomstiar 

SE ——_—— 
| Konsiann ereinnerckanstapinuksen —FFSFSFSFSFSFSsSSSSS 
Raiestanipeimaaganes [pp 
—— a eS 
Komdillemar  Kordiheerestta oH sssssssssssSsSsSsSsSsSs 
Karger = Kartissa 
| Kirra tip :Dt oTinrisiatiqnk Konno Konaron—}} 


Pe ae = tom 


| KOrInttilaisk a i 


Rortedievdis Bible Ef. 2) nj@olésuttuSong of Spjomon = Song of 


coOherigm polo 
Sg ee 
| Konpmedsh-speakineg mart of Finlan< — 
fe 


TakOW) ~ Kra EE 
Krapse IE nO cc 
 _ _ __—— SS 
| Kre¢ea > Kreefalla (—~ K Kiestassa ss — eS 
| GARR N Pischmikasselhd Hela sss 
penn 


| Karim ea Eo 
Ea eee eee 


SS vi 
a ES 6 (SS 
bed 


[ea St es es 
| NISRA edie Area OF Fintan — 
RE RR F(R | 


Arba of Finland. __| | 

a 
EEE 
| Kubtat-| ga 
_K RISE — Kuibystjey 
| Nunawaned Kityvavia ~I(iivavig 
——— ————— 
| Ryiniiiea Kavnannl ee 
KITE Man barian map Cmaalla —maassayp 
TEE 


a eres 
| aatiiacr— Kioliestspmeressa 
a ee 


T_T 
Se a 
| INET NT KAT KK emia rKussqg 
TE EE 
kyktadas Kykiadenttal st 
PK ypms_Kyprokselia (4 Kyproksessa———— [> 
-Kyrenaika — Kyrenaita, pp 
Prgms kK yrMoksen fp 
| Kyrillos Aleksaadrmataimen 
Pk yin 
Bw eal Ryyroksen_— ff} 
| Kd a 
| AG SDT GT Cou Td TK mol Skane 
EEE 
Ee 
| habpamal, }.aqdan in 194 qatrranstanog 
ro __ 
hate tinammo [laasotitkooma sss 
| Bake dn enor EE 
| Hhakeelasmvgmomia,  ~ po 
| Lakkadiveiislan’ aad yoga 


Takkndiimeenakkadieta —_-. +} 
A a (0) (| 


Ee ee es 
| Laoisise —~ | ——————————EE 
a a 
| Laniandianissa 
———————————— 


ae ge 
BFF pe Latta ber ft fd 
pT 


pera Ter posta J 
EE 
WLefkasia betkatsassalacadia Pp 
Maijnenrismpe contexts tt [alopenea 

Mimminaialy laminin a Lemmioessa SSS 
ee 
| Leponiiser Al pat Lepgntisitia Alpe 
Mteshos —Leshoksessa + Leshokselta——- —@_ 
EE 
pen 
BR sii OO 


Eh  O 
Bik irae iF a 
(ee 


a 
Si 
a a 
| Lamakimavaary 
a 
ae ee (| (| 
| LAamEssos ~ | a 
[a 
EEE EE 
SE ee eee 


aa [as 

| anarishs pedse fl simmmasgei a 
Pa 

| Limamisds nerd SL pao Basie a 

[ie ee <a RINSE 


a Oe S(O 
Lisson Larne ff 

(QO 
| Loronwe ———————————————EE 


BROT ee 
a a (ES ie ee 
| Lomipara re 


| 1.0 mit Lontoossa lo prooseen Pe 
aaa ee 


Sea ee 
| OL ail hea Pir AAT VERS TV enessa i othringen 
sss ea SS 


| Heed Ty TVS Fa] ee 
a 
|_K —— — ———————EE 


rl 
OO 
OS 


TEE 
NO 
| INiiienmcsvidassage | Pd 
| Dim ese ios 0es7 acing Area OF Fintan sss 
— << ————— 
| Lanner, | Niner, Warttt | Vartin 
| aia | pengan ee 
so 
EEE 
| i embry = Emenee City 
| Eamemmeaiitsern| ft Pd 
Simeburethieaiina: [inpaburcinieai sss 
Tryon pagans 

wkikiemt COUniry, EP 
A 
| Maren) Bid sa 4-19 cc 
Mpaisiatthialit Wrania tiga lia — Lainsi-Ghats | ansi-Gharsissa 
| Nass exeortaanmiaa VV) fies Wot ninda | Lansi-Goramaalta 
EEE 
EEE Ee 
BF Tint euiienMaa nas mm a 
Nea fj 


a a ee, (Ee 
g_Wagog in 94 ranstanon 


ee 
| Mada Pa skar_ Wadagakharissa = WMadagaskarita 
s.r 


gppkantamen TT 
(SS 


a 
EE 5 eee ET 
BW Ral Oo 
a 
F oo esSpgrin ff 


aa eee 
| Wao erannadaibkivinrcablees = I, Makkabec  —— 
TL a TS (fa a 
geimntttaem 


IM falayga 
eee ee FS ae) 0 
| Miantann Arcs ——————— 


| Wada kan SH pafeicea——f 
IM alakka—Wialakassa {sss 
Le ee 


fe 
IM —————————————— ———————EE 
a 


5 a O 
; a al ee 
kava Moa as 3 aes TOs Ansan ssasacrceiasn re Wihermaaressa 
pee ee ep ee a 
| Miamfowoa 
eS ee ie ee 
BWP a 


Do 
 Misinatnon, [im aretin On Vet sa pet oe irc ratonjuoksu,|maraton, = 
po 


Bitik I —————————— 
| MarcuAnhormnitis : Wairdus Anfoniiksen 
Marenmt  Waremmet ta sss 
CNiargantcr Margrethal--Wargrerhe Pp 
| Miaeepameiepents, saintsy 
DO 
| aor 2 | Ons and 

——— —— 
IM a 
IM 
Bi Feicn OO 
ee 
| Waapietrsh: WViarkuksen [Tt 
| Marmaransnarbes Vicsiey ai 


Pf 
| Miro picko—Wiarokassa{ fF 


| INianraKeNt he dey Ta 
fl ROI SCHMeSsa TMATSEjISSaT| seillessa saaiamiisl pore ear SCT ESIC ——— arselilleen 


larseilie -mi — 

[marsejiin] ~ Marseille marsei| : Marseillessa [Marseissa 

a sila in 
a 


| Marshall insicnances ail aaialtaarer sats 
Bn aritalippmariiaalis | Wwarnahksen Ps 
|_ Via Oe 
| Miaskareemitslands ~ WViascarenes 
| IVES ba deataLor Waskae + 
IM alarenigiMatareng|ska 
| WWhaneneneay, Viatteuksent | 
Se Se fs 
[Magni Hania Mann ladon ff} 
Ce eee 

| Mad imal edna} fp 
| Iwaesmncaliviedeiry, [po 
EEE 
Mie lisct dvikw 

Mompain Revise Utmaen ft 
Mexiepinis fins fis]—WiemphisiinMemphisissq 


nd and 
a ree el Sl 
BY Brinn a 


PMessiati Wessiaam pp 
a ————— es Oe ee 
YT Mestaer Eckh wat ____} f 
 Metihodias : VWrefthod a 


Bras None’ ePOPOds ROfe 
ae ee 


A@URS PPE e Me Ietusatan and Werasel and ae K but common common 
[Tanguage form is Mefusalem. 


Mexico Gitglaiko comm el p lisedciudad de Max 
{tt ___ 


ee Ee) 
| IMindas = Midaksen ~— Nildaan fo 


ec 
Vi mae}, 
ae ee 


a Oe 
Bit ————————————— 


EEE 
BM iinitre, a 
a a ie ae ie 
NAG es Se 
A 0 
IM een) fd 
SS  (e 
Wierd Were Mb Gan Weir a & eo 
ee 


| INROK ie SC ss 
a 


Maliki Suanietias| 
PNfona gia Vani Ha npc 
| Genk OMG Pll — Ke nests tenesik sen ff 
SRIRELOS CINE folbolli ROCs |. FSodtisSep yf 
Bier ike mibisa — Levins Levinicuksent SSS 
a 

TOMO MMT ee biga = Denteronominm 
ee 
| M ape. WVIOOSEK SET +f} 
| Mord se 
CMiasambilgie — Wozafpiqne 
| Mioseiifmoosel] oT Pd 
eo adr syvot———— 
Se Ce 
| Wie Dane ced divrampemed ——vleb ber ff 


iMate NG fetta uurl ay —-suurt Munaman unama. TIC (Suuretta a 


Junami ee 
shu [ominy opi: dj coilaxtsniénmimanrt rata, rannikko, 
Ttesioona. | 

Basta Greri - Musta aipprell§ Ls —— 
——————————————————— 


2 ve eS el 
mY mmaten To abhen] | winchenissa 
a ee Cie 


ane 
ie 


ac REST 
| Myrioann EE 
ae 


IM oe 
ee pT 
Br i Ee ———————————EE 
peer aaa 


|_ I are TS 2 
a (ES EF 
VINA 
Pa ee eee 


Fe) | 
—————————————————————————E 
a martes ee) 6 


i 
[ae Weebeiyty 
0 


wz) ff 
a ee eee es Oe 
TY Niakateen Nai 
(a ee eee fe 


ee 

[Marsan Pe 
ee 2 ee ee 

| We! ACh eaeeP) ITLpSUOIL eas mei Tsoi deneksaiNepukadressar, it 
Oe 

——— 

aI SOT 


Os¢ Ope contexts, written] contexts, written ri P lowercase in in 
| 


Neg aka 
Bilan OO 
ny Se ue stpeiemo 
| INI@wa eIWeVaIOK) 
_IN Tevskyuepsia — Navy valrakan Pp 


| New Yor cinaoek oa 
es ee ed 


eee 

| INakKODaaTISIAnNG CO 

a Oe Be 
Nmegas 


| INWOMRSAAACAV 
Ni So 
| Nordin Wein \Ve-ey ets fal taordrain vesttaalen tt sSsSsSsSsSsFSsF 
EE 
EEE 
Naren moreso Coast 
[NowajnZemisqnoowdi4 zemaa Novae Zeal 


_IA miu aUbIc_especialhy} in numbianktssa Pf 
pT 


er 
Poctavianns lokiaviaaiis 1 Octavianuksen sss 
Podessa —odesa ivi 
T_T 
otivamenis Od ese ks ss Fs /_ — ss 
rOfanvjanio Timromnigo] = Ofornone Tmrninviona]———— 
CoE 
Ponies dips ss s/s 


Se ae Sl ee eee 
So mis COTA DOrCs Pope C1 ontexts 1n lowe! rd Se in Finnish, 
[ae poke a Be eB | ee 


| Olaviskaikom MPA 

a 
| Oi maiagseies Olympfakisat 
9938 ————— Yoo dvd 
a en ee 
| Oa a 
——<————— 
——————————————————— 
Dr 
_ Oni META BPI — Orta Ap 


Os ee 
[ee ree 


a a 6 DS 0) 
A BSonmpeaith 
fa Ne 
ms ey uba DME LEP PY ff 


|W gare on 
-Abwadiis Ovid i ksen us Owidesen ff 


-Pamisile, popers, mone EDOpETS, TIOTATES Piis- But 6.8. SE Pauls] €.g. ol Pau =| athedrat tot 
SSS ee 


TEE EEE 
(QO 
| Pagaseaimtah I — ————— 


5 rs 

| Palatmeshiia lati aS 
a ED (5 A 0 Fi 
Ble wart’ a 
-Paleobinnaa=Paleochgep 
aaa 

Oe 
eo 
a 


2 ee eee el 
| Peasraniaridrin am rahoranamassa< Panamanay 
eee | 


a AS VVC ee ————— 
CE 


| Paros 

Pairs —Faroksessa —Fi ——————ery 

| Patra PTUs SeSSil tat Pas ssa) 
CE ee 

| PPADS) O megasoksen} {I 


| POs) pets 
a eee 
| PelopommesmamssGin | Po 


[ee Se ee 
| Felonponneses~ Hrelormernmmenissella ~ Peloponndsoksessa 
Ee er [NRE] 


| Pennines, THRenniine} rr 
Se ae pT 
| Bentoateik bora fantatapasaksen Kirjdt __+_| po 
aa AE 1 


ii leyusuatly even in to usually even in lo ETCASE, even when 


| used as a proper name, 
_ 
niana Se 


ee ee 

| Pe! Ssiamlenae 
Se EE 
| Pema 
[eo we ee 
| Bana nie BED pbs ff 
ee 


| Beta mes Bay 

a a 
| Pefrogiawodsk TT 
Ra ee! 


= ee 
| Petsaema@a 
[3 Se 


EEE 
| Persomna River 
Eo 


| weit tilans | Phoboksen see 

Picardie [pikardit]- Piqardiessa~ Picardiehin 

FP piesa 

| Presser sundasty siete 

HEiSser Antes renter Ane ty  f 
Rca Ake Picnen Emajoen sss 


0 
festic and monarchs. 4 


Oe 
int a 


fe) 

| Pine th cls =P paps 
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Abbreviations 


The following table describes common abbreviations used in Finnish. 
The following notations are mostly excluded here (but can partly be 
found in Lyhenneluettelo by the Institute for the Languages of Finland): 
¢ international identifiers, such as identifiers of units and chemical 
elements, e.g. V for the volt, C for carbon; they are, or should be, 
the same across languages, though their pronunciation may vary 
¢ initialisms that denote organizations, products, etc., such as SAK 
* initialisms for academic degrees such as OTL = oikeustieteen 
lisensiaatti, intended for limited use in catalogs and similar 
contexts, though often used even in prose text 
In the Notes column, the note “Usually read by letters” means that the 
abbreviation is commonly read by saying the letter names, e.g. alv as 
aa al vee, though this is not always accepted in very formal 
presentations. The note “Sometimes read by letters” suggests that such 
pronunciation is even more colloquial. 
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Style settings for Finnish in Word 


224. Proofing tools in Word 


There is a extensive support to spelling, grammar, punctuation, and 
style checking for Finnish in Microsoft Office Word, especially in 
version 2007 and newer. Depending on version, you might have 
Finnish support pre-installed or you might need to download and 
install it separately. The checks are largely customizable, too. 
However, documentation of the settings is difficult to find, and the 
names of the settings are partly rather cryptic. 

In Word, the bottom of the window normally contains a language 
indicator such as “English”, in the user interface language of Word. If 
you select a segment of text (possibly all the text with Ctrl+ A), you 
can next click on the language indicator to open a language setting 
menu. The choice made there sets the proofing language (if supported) 
as well as some editing features, such as changing vertical quotation 
marks (") to language-specific quotes. 

The following compilation of the settings is meant to help users of 
Word to work with the settings for Finnish and to make the best use of 
them. It also has some general value, since it reflects typical mistakes 
that people (mainly native speakers) tend to make, at least according 
to the judgement of the authors of this software. 


225. The style classes 


To access the settings, set the document language to Finnish and open 
Word Options, then select Proofing. You can then see the dropdown 
menu “Writing Style”, with the button “Settings” on the right of it. At 
the simplest, you can just use the dropdown to select one of the 
following: 
* Tiukka (strict) for formal style. Suitable for articles, books, formal 
letters, etc. 
* Normaali (normal) for literary style, with some requirements 
relaxed. 
* Vapaa (free) for informal style. May be suitable for personal letters, 
messages posted to discussion forums, and presentations of 
dialogues. 


Word Options {? |[es 


General [ABCl 
wa 


= Change how Word corrects and formats your text. 
Display 
Proofing AutoCorrect options 
Save Change how Word corrects and formats text as you type: | AutoCorrect Options... 
Typography 


When correcting spelling in Microsoft Office programs 


sage 


Advanced 


{¥) Ignore words in UPPERCASE 
Vv 


Ignore words that contain numbers 


¥) Ignore Internet and file addresses Grammar Settings (0a) 
V| Flag repeated words 


Customize Ribbon 


Writing style: 


iT ~ | 


Grammar and style options: 

¥| Inrallinen sivulause 
French modes: Traditional and new spellings| » | |v) Paaverbi puuttuu 
Vv) Padverbien maara 
YZ] Tyyli: rinnastuskonjunktiolla alkava virke 
(¥| Kongruenssi: subjektin ja predikaatin mukautuminen 
\¥| Kongruenssi: eraita erikseen huomattavia tapauksia 
\v! Kongruenssi: sanalla “ja” tai “seka™ yhdistetyt subjektit 
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Enforce accented uppercase in French 


Suggest from main dictionary only 


Custom Dictionaries... 
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When correcting spelling and grammar in Word 


Check spelling as you type 


iv 
vi 
7] Frequently confused words 
vi 


Check grammar with spelling 


Show readability statistics || Tyyli: “ja” kielttosanan yhteydessa 
- ¥] Tyyli: paljon sivulauseita 5 
Writing Style: | Tiukka RA Settings... 
Reset All {cancel 


It is usually best to start with Tiukka and drop some requirements if 
they turn out to be unsuitable for your style or purposes. Instead of 
just switching to Normaali or even Vapaa, consider clicking on Settings 
and just turning off (or on) the individual settings. The Settings button 
opens the Grammar Settings window with a set of checkboxes. You 
can this way change the meanings of Tiukka, Normaali, and Vapaa in 
your copy of Word. You can alternatively select the fourth option in 
the dropdown menu, Omat asetukset (Own settings), and tune them as 
desired. The button Reset All sets all the options to their default 
values, for the writing style being used. 


226. Descriptions of individual settings 


The following description shows the settings in Word 2013, in the 
order they appear in the Grammar Settings window. For each option, 
the description contains 

* the name of the option (which is in Finnish) 

+ an explanation of the option name in English 

* the sets of options where this option is selected by default are 

listed (in parentheses) 

* some comments by the author of this book 
The name of an option normally presents an error or style feature that 
will be reported if detected, but some of them name just the type of 
checks made. 


Irrallinen sivulause 

Isolated subclause 

(Tiukka) 
The checks are rather limited and catch only some types of 
subclauses (such as jos clauses) used as sentences. Such use of 
subclauses is not accepted in formal prose, but they often appear in 
casual style. If you see what I mean. 


Pddverbi puuttuu 

Main verb is missing 

(Tiukka, Normaali) 
This means that a clause lacks a predicate. Such issues are not 
always reported even if this option is selected, because Word often 
classifies an expression as a name for something (e.g. Seitsemdn 
veljestd) and as acceptable in a heading or caption. It tends to report 
the issue when there is something in the text that suggests that it 
was meant to be a sentence but isn’t (e.g. Seitsemdn veljestd iloisesti). 
Thus, having this option checked means that you may get false 
alarms about some headings and captions, but it is useful in 
detecting real errors in text (a verb was unintentionally omitted or 
misspelled). Sometimes this option causes an incorrect error 
message, because Word does not recognize the predicate as a verb 
form but treats it as a noun. 


Pddverbien mdadrd 

Number of main verbs [is too large] 

(Tiukka, Normaali) 
This means that a clause has more than one verb form that is 
interpreted as a predicate, e.g. Mind kdvin vierailin heilld. (Errors like 
this occur typically when text is edited and you just add a new verb 
without removing the old one.) The checks often fail to catch issues 
of this type even when the option is checked. 


Tyyli: rinnastuskonjunktiolla alkava virke 

Style: a sentence beginning with a co-ordinating conjunction. 

(Tiukka) 
In formal prose, a sentence should not begin with a conjunction like 
ja, tai, or mutta. This is a purely stylistic issue. 


Kongruenssi: subjektin ja predikaatin mukautuminen 

Congruence: adaptation of the subject and the predicate 

(Tiukka, Normaali) 
This refers to mismatches like Pojat juoksee (instead of Pojat 
juoksevat), with the subject in plural, predicate in singular. They are 
common in speech, but substandard in writing. 


Kongruenssi: erditd erikseen huomattavia tapauksia 

Congruence: some special issues 

(Tiukka, Vapaa) 
This refers to specific types of mismatch between a subject and a 
predicate, such as Kumpikin menivat kotiinsa (instead of the correct 
Kumpikin meni kotiinsa or Molemmat menivat kotiinsa). 


Kongruenssi: sanalla ”ja” tai ”sekd” yhdistetyt subjektit 

Congruence: subjects connected with ja or sekd 

(Tiukka, Normaali) 
This refers to a situation where the subject is plural in meaning, 
since it consists of two or more parts connected with ja or sekd, but 
the predicate is incorrectly in singular, e.g. Espoo ja Vantaa on 
kaupunkeja (the predicate must be ovat, not on). 


Kongruenssi: adjektiiviattribuutin taipuminen pddsanan mukaan 

Congruence: adaptation of an adjective attribute according to the main 

word 

(Tiukka) 
This refers to mismatches in case or number between an adjective 
and a noun, as in suurissa juhlassa (instead of suuressa juhlassa or 
suurissa juhlissa). However, this message may be caused by incorrect 
syntax analysis in Word. For example, the sentence Tiedotamme 
vanhemmille asiasta (We will inform parents about the matter) 
triggers it, probably because Word regards vanhemmille as an 
adjective attribute, not as a noun. 


Vertailumuodot 

Comparison forms 

(Tiukka, Vapaa) 
This causes errors like mitd suuremmassa (instead of mitd 
suurimmassa), using the comparative instead of the superlative, to 
be detected. 


Tyyli: sanan ”kaikista” kdytto superlatiivin yhteydessa 

Style: the use of the word kaikista in a superlative context 

(Tiukka) 
This refers to the common colloquial use of kaikista (of all) as 
emphasizing a superlative, e.g. kaikista suurin. The accepted 
alternative is kaikkein, e.g. kaikkein suurin. 


Tyyli: liitepartikkelien turha kdytto tai toisto 
Style: unnecessary use or repetition of enclitic particles 
(Tiukka) 
This refers to repeated or redundant use of the kin or kAAn or other 


word-like suffixes like ko. This option often causes diagnostic 
messages when such suffixes are close to each other or look 
redundant due to the presence of a word like myods. This option 
often helps to detect stylistic problems, but the checks might be too 
picky; two occurrences of kin in the same clause is seldom a big 
issue. In particular, Word recommends against the words myoskin 
and etteik6, but they are now accepted by language authorities. 


Konjunktio ”josko” epdsuorassa kysymyslauseessa 

The conjunction josko in a subordinate question 

(Tiukka, Normaali) 
This refers to colloquial use of josko instead of the kO suffix, e.g. En 
tiedd, josko han tulee instead of the correct En tiedd, tuleeko han. 
According to current rules, josko is accepted, though not in “neutral 


style”. 


Tyyli: ”ja” kieltosanan yhteydessd 

Style: ja used with a negation word 

(Tiukka) 
This refers to the use of ja at the start of a clause that contains the 
negation verb, e.g. Asia vain on niin, ja ei sille voi mitddn instead of 
the normal Asia vain on niin, eikd sille voi mitddn. This is a stylistic 
issue, and ja ei can be acceptable as a way of emphasizing negation. 
Word detects simple constructs like ja ei, but e.g. ja sille ei voi 
mitddn passes the check, even though here, too, eikd sille voi mitddn 
is more normal. 


Tyyli: paljon sivulauseita 

Style: a lot of subclauses 

(Tiukka, Normaali) 
This generally points out that a sentence contains several 
subclauses, possibly making the sentence more difficult to read and 
understand. As a rule, you should reformulate the sentence, 
typically splitting it to two (or more) sentences. The message may 
also be caused by subclauses embedded in other subclauses, 
breaking their flow, rather than the mere number of subclauses. 


Verbirakenteet: kieltomuodot 

Verb structures: negation forms 

(Tiukka, Vapaa) 
According to the documentation, this indicates that a negation form 
is incomplete, e.g. Kirjuri tiennyt laskusta instead of the correct 
Kirjuri ei tiennyt laskusta. However, such issues seem to be covered 
by the option Pddverbi puuttuu. 


Verbirakenteet: aikamuodot 

Verb structures: tenses 

(Tiukka, Normaali, Vapaa) 
This refers to errors in the use of composite tenses like the perfect, 
e.g. Juoksijat ovat tiennyt uusista sddnnoistd instead of the correct 
Juoksijat ovat tienneet uusista sddanndistd. 


Verbirakenteet: muita verbirakenteita 

Verb structures: other verb structures 

(Tiukka, Vapaa) 
This refers to specific issues with the forms required by some verbs. 
In particular, a construct like alkaa tekemddn is flagged as an error if 
this option is checked. However, the construct is now accepted by 
language authorities (though this has been heavily debated), as an 
alternative to the old standard construct alkaa tehdd. 


Verbirakenteet: kaksoispassiivi 

Verb structures: double passive 

(Tiukka, Normaali) 
The “double passive” means the use of 4th person form in the 
auxiliary verb in perfect and pluperfect, e.g. Talot ollaan rakennettu. 
Such expressions are normal in spoken language but traditionally 
not accepted in standard language, where you should instead use 
Talot on rakennettu (The houses have been built). However, modern 
rules are less strict: negative “double passive” forms such as ei oltu 
rakennettu are not entirely unsuitable, though forms like ei ollut 
rakennettu are still recommended. 


Verbirakenteet: lienee-muodon kaytto 

Verb structures: use of the lienee form 

(Tiukka) 
Refers to incorrect use of lienen, lienet, lienee etc., the potential 
forms of the verb olla. For example, Mind lienen tarkoitan sita 
(instead of Mind tarkoittanen sitd). However, Word detects only a 
small part of such issues. 


Yhdyssanat 

Compound words 

(Tiukka, Normaali, Vapaa) 
Refers to some errors where a closed compound is written as an 
open compound or vice versa. This check does not detect most 
errors of these kinds, only some expressions like eteen pdin instead 
of eteenpdin. Instead, writing an open compound as closed (e.g. sen 
tdhden as sentdhden) usually causes the word to be flagged as 
misspelled, and Word usually does not suggest the correct spelling. 


Writing a closed compound as open (e.g. kesdaika as kesd aika) is 
usually not detected at all. Note: the Autocorrect feature in Word 
may cause an expression like eteen pdin to be corrected to eteenpdin 
as you type it. Some of the rules in Word 2013 are now outdated. In 
the following expressions, the second alternative is now accepted, 
too, but Word flags it as incorrect or autocorrects it: pdinvastoin ~ 
pdin vastoin, itsestddn selva ~ itsestddnselvd. 


Numeroiden tarpeettomat sijapddatteet 

Unnecessary case suffixes for numbers 

(Tiukka, Normaali, Vapaa) 
This refers to writing a case suffix after a number written with 
figures, e.g. 7:ssd, in situations where the suffix need not be written, 
since the case is inferred from the next word, as in 7 tapauksessa. It 
is somewhat debatable whether 7:ssd tapauksessa is an error; the 
suffix part :ssd is redundant, but might be regarded as accepted. 


Tyyli: arkikielinen tai murteellinen sana 

Style: colloquial or dialectal word 

(Tiukka) 
This refers to words that may be quite suitable for informal texts, 
such as kiva (nice), but not recommended for formal prose. General 
opinion and official recommendations on such matters may vary by 
time. For example, Word does not flag the verb liisata (to lease), but 
people may still regard it as colloquial (or jargon). Note that there 
is a separate setting for jargon words (see below). Most colloquial 
and dialectal words are flagged independently of this setting, as 
misspelled, because Word does not recognize them at all. 


Tyyli: alatyylinen tai halventava sana 

Style: vulgar or disparaging word 

(Tiukka, Vapaa) 
Often this option does not cause even the most vulgar words to be 
flagged. It is possible that the functionality has been disabled due to 
being too debatable. It may also depend on version of Word. 


Tyyli: yldtyylinen tai vanhahtava sana 

Style: exalted or dated word 

(Tiukka) 
This refers to words that are not used in modern language, except in 
poetry, in very elevated style, and jocularly, e.g. ylkd instead of the 
normal-style sulhanen (bridegroom). 


Tyyli: slangisana 
Style: slang word 


(Tiukka) 
This refers to words that are unsuitable in formal texts due to being 
jargon. E.g. orkut (orgasm) is classified as jargon in this context. 
Most jargon words are flagged independently of this setting, as 
misspelled, because Word does not recognize them at all. On the 
other hand, Word treats some jargon words like serveri as normal- 
style words and does not flag them, no matter what options are set. 


Valilyonnit 

Spaces 

(Tiukka, Normaali, Vapaa) 
This refers to incorrect or redundant use of spaces, such as two 
spaces between words—a common typing mistake, which is difficult 
to notice otherwise, since it usually causes just a little extra spacing. 


Valimerkit 

Punctuation 

(Tiukka, Normaali, Vapaa) 
This relates to some use of hyphens, dashes, quotation marks, and 
parentheses, e.g. mismatched parentheses in the expression (2014]. 
Basic punctuation with periods and commas is checked 
independently of this checking. When this option is set, Word flags 
all expressions enclosed in single quotation marks, as in “hei’, except 
for quotations inside quotations. This helps to detect a very 
common mistake, but the message is disturbing in texts (typically 
linguistic texts) that correctly use single quotes when giving the 
meaning of a word. 


Lyhenteet 

Abbreviations 

(Tiukka, Normaali, Vapaa) 
When this option is selected, Word flags some old-fashioned 
spellings of some common abbreviations such as j. n. e. (with 
spaces) instead of jne. as incorrect. 


Numeroiden ryhmittely 

Grouping of digits 

(Tiukka, Normaali, Vapaa) 
This should relate to grouping of digits in large numbers and other 
expressions. However, Word seems to accept both correct Finnish 
grouping as in 1 000 000 and ungrouped numbers like 1000000 
and even English-style 1,000,000. It detects some digit sequences as 
possible phone numbers and may suggest e.g. changing 
0505500168 to 050 5500 168, which is appropriate. It may 
suggests changing the apparent landline phone number 098882675 


to (09) 888 2675, which conforms to the old Finnish standard and 
ITU recommendations, but the current Finnish standard 
recommends 09 888 2675 without parentheses. 


Iso alkukirjain 
Capitalization 
(Tiukka) 
This indicates that the first letter of a sentence is not capitalized. 


References 


This section lists some material on Finnish in Finnish that was used in 
writing this book and that you might find useful. Most of the material 
requires good basic understanding of Finnish, so you probably wish to 
use it when you have studied the language for some time. 
Bibliographic information about the books mentioned can be found in 
Fennica, the online national bibliography, which has a user interface 
in English, too. 

The web page www.cs.tut.fi/~jkorpela/fi.html8 contains a search 
form that can be used to access many of the online resources listed 
below. It links to another page containing links and descriptions of 
other services mentioned here and some additional services. 


227. Dictionaries and glossaries 

Nykysuomen sanakirja. The largest dictionary of Finnish (about 
200,000 entries). Published first in 1951-1961. It mostly describes the 
language as it was in the 1930s and 1940s, with limited amount of 
somewhat newer material included. All subsequent publications are 
identical with the original in content and even layout. 

Originally Nykysuomen sanakirja was published in six volumes, later 
in three volumes. In 1973, a dictionary of international words, 
Nykysuomen sivistyssanakirja: vierasperdiset sanat, was published. It was 
later republished carrying the additional title Nykysuomen sanakirja 4, 
as if it were a new volume continuing the three-volume series. Further 
confusion has been caused by the publication of a book titled 
Nykysuomen sanakirja 5 in 1980, which is actually four previously 
published books bound to one volume: Uudissanasto 80 (newer words 
from the 1960s and 1970s), Slangisanat = Nykyslangin sanakirja 
(dictionary of slang), Lyhenteet (dictionary of abbreviations), and 
Ulkomaiden paikannimid (foreign place names). These publications can 


still be useful, but normative information in them may be outdated. 

Suomen kielen perussanakirja. Consists largely of an abridged version 
of Nykysuomen sanakirja, but with new material added, with a total of 
about 100,000 entries. Published in 1990-1994. 

Kielitoimiston sanakirja. Basically a modernized version of Suomen 
kielen perussanakirja. First published in 2004. Several newer versions 
exist and are available as printed and in digital form. The dictionary 
was published online free of charge in 2014, at 
www.kielitoimistonsanakirja.fi. 

Oikeeta suomee — suomen puhekielen sanakirja contains about 7,000 
words and sayings commonly used in spoken Finnish. Published in 
2006. 

The web site Joukahainen contains information about inflection of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Though unofficial, it can be useful, since 
it contains words that are not yet covered in official dictionaries. 
Address: joukahainen. puimula.org 

Suomalainen fraasisisanakirja. A phrase dictionary, first edition in 
1974, sixth corrected version in 1985. Over 7,000 phrases. 

Suurella syddmelld ihan sikana: suomen kielen kuvaileva 
fraasisanakirja. A phrase dictionary, published in 2008. Relatively 
small set of phrases, with longish explanations. 

Suomen murteiden sanakirja (SMS). Intended to be an extensive 
dictionary (with 350,000 entries) of dialects of Finnish,. However, 
only 8 printed volumes, covering a—-kurvottaa, were published, in 
1985-2008. It was decided in 2010 that publication proceeds online 
only. As of 2015, the online version of SMS contains only entries from 
the range ja-kddvatd. 

Slangi.net sanastot. A compilation of slang (jargon) dictionaries, 
especially about the Helsinki slang. Available at www.slangi.net/ 
slanginet/. Confusingly organized. 

Yleinen suomalainen asiasanasto (YSA). An online compilation of 
terminology as an ontology, without explanations but with structural 
references to other terms and recommendations on preferred terms. 
Available at finto.fi/ysa/. 

Finto, a thesaurus and an ontology service on Finnish and Swedish. 
The user interface is partly available in English, via finto.fi/en/. Finto 
contains several different vocabularies and ontologies, with varying 
level of maturity and reliability. For example, the Finnish Corporate 
Names, Suomalaiset yhteisOnimet, contains a large number of 
recommended form of the names of Finnish companies, institutes, etc. 
However, this means just “Finto recommended”; some the principles 
applied differ from those set by language authorities. 

IATE, the multilingual term base of the EU, with words in the 
official languages of the EU, including Finnish. Voluminous, of varying 


quality of terminological data, but with classification according to 
reliability. Available at iate.europa.eu, with user interface selectable in 
different languages. 

Webxicon.org or its Finnish-language interface sanakirja.org. A 
multilingual dictionary based on Wiktionary. With a good user 
interface that works even in very small devices. A large amount of 
data, but with no guarantee of reliability or quality, and usually very 
short explanations. 

For serious study of Finnish, you need large bilingual dictionaries in 
both directions, typically with English, Swedish, German, or French as 
the other language. They are available in printed form (to some extent 
even via Amazon) and in digital form (e.g. MOT dictionaries from 
Kielikone via sanakirja.fi). 


228. Etymological dictionaries 


Nykysuomen etymologinen sanakirja. An etymological dictionary with 
about 6,000 entries, written for general audience. The partly more 
extensive and more detailed Suomen sanojen alkuperd was mainly 
written for linguists and was published 1992-2000. 

The older Suomen kielen etymologinen sanakirja was published in 
1955-1958 and 1975-1981; it is difficult to find now. 

There is also Sanojen synty by Veijo Meri, first published in 1982; 
written in enjoyable style, but mixes valid etymologies with fiction. 

Etymologinen viitetietokanta. Data base of etymological references. 
Does not contain etymologies but references to (printed) publications 
about etymologies of words. 

There is an online version of the etymological dictionary of 
Estonian, a relative of Finnish: Eesti etiimoloogiasOnaraamat (ETY) at 
www.eki.ee/dict/ety/. The user interface is in Estonian. Using a 
Finnish word as the search word is often successful. 


229. Official language guides 
The following books, by the Institute for the Languages of Finland, can 
be regarded as authoritative: 
* Kielitoimiston kielioppiopas (2015). Grammar guide, addressing 
issues like inflection, sentence structure, and use of pronouns. 
* Kielitoimiston oikeinkirjoitusopas (8th edition 2012). Spelling and 
punctuation guide. 
* Kielitoimiston nimiopas (2008). Guide to writing and inflecting 
proper names, including the use of foreign names. 


Kielitoimiston ohjepankki. A database of recommendations of the 


Institute for the Languages of Finland. Available at 
www.kielitoimistonohjepankki.fi. 


230. Other material and resources 


Iso suomen kielioppi. A voluminous collection of articles on Finnish 
grammar (1698 pages in printed form). Also freely available as a web 
version, Verkko-ISK, VISK. It is a descriptive (not normative) grammar, 
written in a more or less academic style. 

Suomen kielen rakenne ja kehitys. A monograph on the history and 
structure of the Finnish language. Last modified edition published in 
1979. 

Kielikello. A periodical published by the Institute for the Languages 
of Finland, from 1968. Most of the archive, excluding issues of the 
current year and previous year during the first quarter, is freely 
available online at Kielikello.fi. Includes both practical guidance to 
Finnish usage and articles on the language. 

Toimielinten yhteiset tekstinlaadinnan ohjeet. A multilingual guide 
(English version: Interinstitutional style guide) for documents of the 
EU administration. Largely useful as a general style guide too, but also 
contains some rules that violate national standards and rules. Contains 
conventions common to all (official EU) languages and language- 
specific conventions; the latter are presented only in the language 
itself. Currently available at publications.europa.eu/code/. 

Korp, at korp.csc.fi, is a search system for texts in Finnish, 
containing 129 corpora, with close to 5 billion word occurrences. 
Though it has user interface in English, too, its use requires better than 
elementary understanding of Finnish, some patience, and some 
experience with the system. In searching for occurrences of a rare 
word in contexts, it can be valuable. However, it only shows short 
fragments of texts, with no access to the corpora as such. 

Nykysuomen sanalista is a word list with 94,110 records in simple 
XML format, with inflection information. It can be used as test 
material for linguistic software, for example. 

Verbix.com shows all inflected forms of a verb. 

Oikofix, at oikofix.com, is a free online spelling checker and word 
analyzer. The analysis shows the morphological structure of a word 
using Finnish grammar terms. 

HFST, at www.ling.helsinki.fi/cgi-bin/omor/omordemo.bash, is a 
different word analyzer. Its analysis uses abbreviations of English 
terms for Finnish grammar construct. 

A sample analysis by HFST as well as by Oikofix is shown in section 
Analyzing a word. 


231. Discussion forums 


Online forums for discussing the Finnish language: 

* Wordreference.com, Language forums, forum Suomi (Finnish). 
Advanced discussion, partly in English, partly in Finnish. You can 
ask a well-formulated question about Finnish and expect it to be 
answered in a useful way. 

Facebook group Let’s learn Finnish language. Does not require any 
particular level of understanding Finnish, but some of the 
discussions take place in Finnish. 

Suomi24.fi, Kielet ja kaannokset. Unmoderated, with much noise, 
mostly in Finnish. 

Kotus-blogi. A blog by the Institute for the Languages of Finland, 
with a possibility to send comments (in a moderated manner) and 
suggest topics. 


Finnish grammar terms 


The following table presents Finnish-language terms used in Finnish 
grammars, in Finnish alphabetic order. 

Words designated as “old term” are synonyms for international 
words, e.g. alus = subjekti (subject). They were originally developed 
for use at school, but the Latin-based terms were always normal in 
linguistic literature. The old terms are rarely used nowadays and may 
even sound comic (e.g. alus normally means a vessel). However, you 
may still encounter them in language processing software and as used 
by Finnish language enthusiasts. Some terms have been indicated here 
as “dated”, because they are now rare in all contexts. 
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The following table explains the origin of the names of cases in 
Finnish. This is mostly a matter of curiosity, though the origin may 
help to remember the names and their meanings. The names are based 
on past participles of Latin verbs, using the -ive suffix (-iivi in Finnish, 
-ivus in Latin), with the exception of names ending with “essive”, 
which are based on the infinitive. The verbs are shown in the second 
column, in infinitive — present tense Ist person singular form, and 
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Colophon 


This book was written using Microsoft Word and converted to ebook 
formats using the Calibre software. 

The cover was designed by Minna Sarakontu in cooperation with 
the author. It depicts a stylized fish, specifically a perch, with the 
word kalastettavissa written on it in an analyzed form: kala|ste|ttav]i| 
ssa. The red vertical lines divide the word to constituents: base word 
kala (fish), verb derivation suffix ste, and different word inflection 
suffixes. This specific word type is described in the book in subsection 
Passive participle, present tense, -t({)AVA. 


Index 


The purpose of this index is to give quick access to places in this book 
where some concepts and principles are primarily described. Therefore 
it mostly covers grammatical terms in order to help the reader find 
the definition and basic description of each term. For information on 
individual Finnish words, please use the search function of your e- 
book reader. 

The index is sorted according to English sorting order. This means 
that d and 6 are treated as variants of a and 0, respectively. 
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